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CHAPTER I. 





HE studio was filled with the rich odor of roses, and when the 

light summer wind stirred amidst the trees of the garden there 
came through the og door the heavy scent of the lilac, or the more 
delicate perfume of the pink-flowering thorn. 

From the corner of the divan of Persian saddle-bags on which he 
was lying, smoking, as usual, innumerable cigarettes, Lord Henry 
Wotton could just catch the gleam of the honey-sweet and honey- 
colored blossoms of the laburnum, whose tremulous branches seemed 
hardly able to bear the burden of a beauty so flame-like as theirs ; and 
now and then the fantastic shadows of birds in flight flitted across the 
long tussore-silk curtains that were stretched in front of the huge : 
window, producing a kind of momentary Japanese effect, and making 
him think of, those pallid jade-faced painters who, in an art that is 
necessarily immobile, seek to convey the sense of swiftness and motion. 
The sullen murmur of the bees shouldering their way through the long 
unmown grass, or circling with monotonous insistence round the black- 
crocketed spires of the early June hollyhocks, seemed to make.the still- 
ness more oppressive, and the dim roar of London was like the bourdon 
note of a distant organ. 

In the centre of the room, clamped to an upright easel, stood the 
full-length portrait of a young man of peste “aaa personal beauty, 
and in front of it, some little distance away, was sitting the artist him- 
self, Basil Hallward, whose sudden disappearance some years ago caused, 
at the time, such public excitement, and gave rise to so many strange 
conjectures. 

As he looked at the gracious and comely form he had so skilfully 
mirrored in his art, a smile of pleasure passed across his face, and 
seemed about to linger there. But he suddenly started up, and, closing 
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his eyes, placed his fingers upon the lids, as though he sought to im- 
i aed his “rs ti curious dream “Ang which rong feared he 
might awake. 

“Tt is your best work, Basil, the best thing you have ever done,” 
said Lord Henry, languidly. “You must certainly send it next year “ 
to the Grosvenor. The Academy is too large and too vulgar. The 
Grosvenor is the only place.” 

“T don’t think I will send it anywhere,” he answered, tossing his 
head back in that odd way that used to make his friends laugh at him 
at Oxford. “No: I won’t send it anywhere.” 

Lord Henry elevated his eyebrows, and looked at him in amaze- 
ment through the thin blue wreaths of smoke that curled up in such 
fanciful whorls from his heavy opium-tainted cigarette. “ Not send it 
anywhere? My dear fellow, why? Have you any reason? What 
odd chaps you painters are! You do anything in the world to gain a 
reputation. As soon as you have one, you seem to want to throw it 
away. It is silly of you, for there is only one thing in the world worse 
than being talked about, and that is not being talked about. A portrait 
like this would set you far above all the young men in England, and 
make the old men quite jealous, if old men are ever apis of any 
emotion.” 

“T know you will Jaugh at me,” he replied, “but I really can’t 
exhibit it. I have put too much of myself into it.” 

Lord Henry stretched his long legs out om the divan and shook 
with laughter. 

“Yes, I knew you would laugh ; but it is quite true, all the same.” 

“Too much of yourself in it! Upon my word, Basil, I didn’t 
know you were so vain; and I really can’t see any resemblance between 
you, with your rugged strong face and your coal-black hair, and this 

oung Adonis, who looks as if he was made.of ivory and rose-leaves. 
. Why. my dear Basil, he is a Narcissus, and you—well, of course you 
have an intellectual expression, and all that. IBut beauty, real beauty, 
ends where an intellectual expression begins. Intellect is in itself an 
exaggeration, and destroys the harmony of any face. The moment one 
sits down to think, one becomes all nose, or all forehead,gor something 
horrid. Look at the successful men in any of the learned professions. 
How perfectly hideous they are! Except, of course, in the Church. 
But then in the Church they don’t think. A bishop keeps on sayin 
at the age of eighty what he was told to say when he was a boy o 
eighteen, and consequently he always looks absolutely delightful. Your 
mysterious young friend, whose name you have never told me, but 
whose picture really fascinates me, never thinks. I feel quite sure of 
that. He is a brainless, beautiful thing, who should be always here in 
winter when we have no flowers to look at, and always here in summer 
when we want something to chill our intelligence. Don’t flatter your- 
self, Basil: you are not in the least like him.” 

“You don’t understand me, Harry. Of course I am not like him. 
I know that perfectly well. Indeed, I should be sorry to look like him. 
You shrug your shoulders? Iam telling you thetruth. There isa fatal- 
ity about all physical and intellectual distinction, the sort of fatality that 
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seems to dog through history the faltering steps of kings. It is better 
not to be different from one’s fellows. The ugly and the stupid have 
the best of it in this world. They can sit quietly and gape at the 

lay. If they know rag of victory, they are at least spared the 
Labeledge of defeat. They live as we all should live, undisturbed, in- 
different, and without disquiet. They neither bring ruin upon others 
nor ever receive it from alien hands. Your rank and wealth, Harry ; 
my brains, such as they are,—my fame, whatever it may be worth; 
Dorian Gray’s good looks,—we will all suffer for what the gods have 
given us, suffer terribly.” 

“Dorian Gray? is that his name?’ said Lord Henry, walking 
across the studio towards Basil Hallward. 

“Yes; that is his name. I didn’t intend to tell it to you.” 

“ But why not ?” ; 

“Qh, I can’t explain. When I like people immensely I never tell 
their names to any one. It seems like surrendering a part of them. 
You know how I love secrecy. It is the only thing that can make 
modern life wonderful or mysterious to us. The commonest thing is 
delightful if one only hides it. When I leave town I never tell my 
people where I am going. If I did, I would lose all my pleasure. It 
is a silly habit, I dare say, but somehow it seems to bring a great deal 
of romance into one’s life. I suppose you think me awfully foolish 
about it?” 

‘Not at all,” answered Lord Henry, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder; “not at all, my dear Basil. You seem to forget that I am 
married, and the one charm of marriage is that it makes a life of decep- 
tion necessary for both parties. I never know where my wife is, and 
my wife never knows what I am doing. When we meet,—we do meet 
occasionally, when we dine out together, or go down to the duke’s,—we 
tell each other the most absurd stories with the most serious faces. 
My wife is very good at it,—much better, in fact, than Iam. She never 
gets confused over her dates, and I always do. But when she does find 
me out, she makes no row at all. I sometimes wish she would; but 
she merely laughs at me.” 

“T hate the way you talk about your married life, Harry,” said 
Basil Hallward, shaking his hand off, and strolling towards the door 
that led into the garden. “TI believe that you are really a very good 
husband, but that you are thoroughly ashamed of your own virtues. 
You are an extraordinary fellow. You never say a moral thing, and 
you never do a wrong thing. Your cynicism is simply a pose.” 

“ Being natural is simply a pose, and the most irritating pose I 
know,” cried Lord Henry, fan hing; and the two young men went out 
into the garden together, and for a time they did not speak. 

After a long pause Lord Henry pulled out his watch. ‘I am 
afraid I must A going, Basil,” he murmured, “and before I go I 
insist on your answering @ question I put to you some time ago.” 

“ What is that?” asked Basil Hallward, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

“You know quite well.” 

“T do not, Harry.” 
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“ Well, I will tell you what it is.” 

“ Please don’t.” 

“T must. I want you to explain to me why you won’t exhibit 
Dorian Gray’s picture. I want the real reason.” ' 

“T told you the real reason.” 

“No, you did not. You said it was because there was too much of 
yourself in it. Now, that is childish.” __ 

“ Harry,” said Basil Hallward, looking him straight in the face, 
“every portrait that is painted with feeling is a portrait of the artist, 
not of the sitter. The sitter is merely the accident, the occasion. It is 
not he who is revealed by the painter ; it is rather the painter who, on 
the colored canvas, reveals himself. The reason I will not exhibit 
this picture is that I am afraid that I have shown with it the secret 
of my own soul.” 

Lord Harry laughed. “And what is that?” he asked. 

“T will tell you,” said Hallward ; and an expression of perplexity 
came over his face. 

“T am all expectation, Basil,” murmured his companion, looking 
at him. 

“Oh, there is really very little to tell, Harry,” answered the young 
painter; “and I am afraid you will hardly understand it. Perhaps 
you will hardly believe it.” 

Lord Henry smiled, and, leaning down, plucked a pink-petalled 
daisy from the grass, and examined it. “Iam quite sure I shall un- 
derstand it,” he replied, gazing intently at the little golden white- 
feathered disk, “and I can believe anything, provided that it. is 
incredible.” ! 

The wind shook some blossoms from the trees, and the heavy lilac- 
blooms, with their clustering stars, moved to and fro in the languid air. 
A grasshopper began to chirrup in the grass, and a long thin dragon- 
fly floated by on its brown gauze wings. Lord Henry felt as if he 
could hear Basil Hallward’s heart beating, and he weileel what was 
coming. 

. Well, this is incredible,” repeated Hallward, rather _ bitterly, 
—“ incredible to me at times. I don’t know what it means. The story 
is simply this. Two months ago I went to a crush at Lady Brandon’s, 
You know we poor painters have to show ourselves in society from 
time to time, just to remind the public that we are not savages. With 
an evening coat and a white tie, as you told me once, anybody, even a 
stock-broker, can gain a reputation for being civilized. Well’ after I 
had been in the room about ten minutes, talking to huge overdressed 
dowagers and tedious Academicians, I suddenl me conscious that 
some one was looking at me. I turned half-way round, and saw ° 
Dorian Gray for the first time. When our eyes met, I felt that I was 
growing pale. A curious instinct of terror came over me. I knew 
that I had come face to face with some one whose mere personality was 
so fascinating that, if I allowed it to do so, it would absorb my whole 
nature, my whole soul, my very art itself. I did not want any exter- 
nal influence in my life. You know yourself, Harry, how independent 
I am by nature. My father destined me for the army. I insisted on 
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going to Oxford. Then he made me enter my name at the Middle 
Temple. Before I had eaten half a dozen dinners I gave up the Bar, 
and announced my intention of becoming a painter. I have always 
been my own master; had at least always been so, till I met Dorian 
Gray. Then But I don’t know how to explain it to you. Some- 
thing seemed to tell me that I was on the verge of a terrible crisis in 
my life. I had a strange feeling that Fate had in store for me exquisite 
joys and exquisite sorrows. i kaso that if I spoke to Dorian I would 
become absolutely devoted to him, and that I ought not to speak to him. 
I grew afraid, and turned to quit the room. It was not conscience that 
made me do so: it was cowardice. I take no credit to myself for trying 
to escape.” 

“Conscience and cowardice are really the same things, Basil. Con- 
science is the trade-name of the firm. That is all.” 

“T don’t believe that, Harry. However, whatever was my motive, 
—and it may have been _ for I used to be very proud,—lI certainly 
struggled to the door. There, of course, I stumbled against Lady Bran- 
don. ‘You are not going to run away so soon, Mr. Hallward ?’ she 
screamed out. You know her shrill horrid voice?” 

“Yes; she is a peacock in everything but beauty,” said Lord 
Henry, pulling the daisy to bits with his long, nervous fingers. 

“T could not get rid of her. She brought me up to Royalties, and 
people with Stars and Garters, and elderly ladies with gigantic tiaras 
and hooked noses. She spoke of me as her dearest friend. I had only 
met her once before, but she took it into her head to lionize me. I 
believe some picture of mine had made a great success at the time, at 
least had been chattered about in the penny newspapers, which is the 
nineteenth-century standard of immortality. Suddenly I found myself 
face to face with the young man whose personality had so strangely 
stirred me. We were quite close, almost touching. Our eyes, met 
again. It was mad of me, but I asked Lady Brandon to introduce 
me to him.’ Perhaps it was not so mad, after all. It was simply 
‘inevitable. We would have spoken to each other without any intro- 
duction. I am sure of that. Doria told me so afterwards. He, too, 
felt that we were destined to know each other.” 

“ And how did Lady Brandon describe this wonderful young man ? 
I know she goes in for giving a rapid précis of all her guests. I remem- 
ber her bringing me up to a most truculent and red-faced old gentleman 
covered all over with orders and ribbons, and hissing into my ear, in a 
tragic whisper which must have been perfectly audible to everybody in 
the room, something like ‘Sir Humpty Dumpty—you know—Afghan 
frontier—Russian intrigues: very successful man—wife killed by an 
elephant—quite inconsolable—wants to marry a beautiful American 
widow—everybody does nowadays—hates Mr. Gladstone—but very 
much interested in beetles: ask him what he thinks of Schouvaloff.’ 
I simply fled. I like to find out people for myself. But poor Lady 
rimion treats her guests exactly as an auctioneer treats his goods. 
She either explains them entirely away, or tells one everything about 
them except what one wants to know. But what did she say about 
Mr. Dorian Gray ?” 
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“Oh, she murmured, ‘Charming boy—poor dear mother and I 
quite inseparable—engaged to be married to the same man—I mean 
married on the same day—how very silly of me! Quite forget what he 
does—afraid he—doesn’t do anything—oh, yes, plays the piano—or is 
it the violin, dear Mr. Gray?” We could neither of us help laughing, 
and we became friends at once.” 

“ Laughter is not a bad beginning for a friendship, and it is the 
best ending for one,” said Lord Henry, plucking another daisy. 

Hallward buried his face in his hands. “ You don’t understand 
what friendship is, Harry,” he murmured,—“or what enmity is, for 
that matter. You like every one; that is to say, you are indifferent to 
every one.” u 

“ How horribly unjust of you!” cried Lord Henry, tilting his hat 
back, and looking up at the little clouds that were drifting across the 
hollowed turquoise of the summer sky, like ravelled skeins of glossy 
white silk. “Yes; horribly unjust of you. I make a great differ- 
ence between people. I choose my friends for their looks, my 
acquaintances for their characters, and my enemies for their brains. 
A man can’t be too careful in the choice of his enemies. I have not 
got one who isa fool. They are all men of some intellectual power, 
and consequently they all appreciate me. Is that very vain of me? I 
think it is rather vain.” 

“T should think it was, Harry. But according to your category I 
must be merely an acquaintance.” 

“My dear old Basil, you are much more than an acquaintance.” 

“ And ‘much less than a friend. A sort of brother, I suppose?” 

“Oh, brothers! I don’t care for brothers. My elder brother 
won't — and my younger brothers seem never to do anything else.” 

(13 ! 

“ My dear fellow, I am not quite serious. But I can’t help detest- 
ing my relations. I suppose it comes from the fact that we can’t stand 
other people having the same faults as ourselves. I quite sympathize 
with the rage of the English democracy against what they call the vices 
of the upper classes. They feelthat drunkenness, stupidity, and im- 
~ morality should be their own special property, and that if any one of us 
makes an ass of himself he is poaching on their preserves. hen poor 
Southwark got into the Divorce Court, their indignation was quite mag- 
nificent. And yet I don’t suppose that ten per cent. of the lower orders 
live correctly.” 

“T don’t _— with a single word that you have said, and, what:is 
more, mas don’t believe you do either.” —_ # 

Lord Henry stroked his pointed brown beard, and tapped the toe 
of his patent-leather boot with a tasselled malacca cane. “ How Eng- 
lish you are, Basil! If one puts forward an idea to a real Englishman, 
—always a rash thing to do,—he never dreams of considering whether 
the idea is right or wrong. The only thing he considers of any im- 

rtance is whether one believes it one’s self. Now, the value of an 
idea has nothing whatsoever to do with the sincerity of the man who 
expresses it. Indeed, the probabilities are that the more insincere the 
man is, the more purely intellectual will the idea be, as.in that case it 
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will not be colored by either his wants, his desires, or his prejudices. 
However, I don’t propose to discuss politics, sociology, or metaphysics 
with you. I like persons better than principles. Tell me more about 
Dorian Gray. How often do you see him?’ 

' “ Every day. I couldn’t be happy if I didn’t see him every day. 
Of course sometimes it is only for a few minutes. But a few minutes 
with somebody one worships mean a great deal.” 

“ But you don’t really worship him ?” 

“T do.” 

“ How extraordinary! I thought you would never care for any- 
thing but your painting,—your art, I should say. Art sounds better, 
doesn’t it?” 

“He is all my art to me now. I sometimes think, Harry, that 
there are only two eras of any importance in the history of the world. 
The first is the appearance of a new medium for art, and the second is 
the appearance of a new personality for art also. What the invention 
of oil-painting was to the Venetians, the face of Antinoiis was to late 
Greek sculpture, and the face of Dorian Gray will some day be to me. 
It is not merely that I paint from him, draw from him, model from 
him. Of course I have done all that. He has stood as Paris in 
dainty armor, and as Adonis with huntsman’s cloak and polished boar- 
spear. Crowned with heavy lotus-blossoms, he has sat on the prow of 
Adrian’s barge, looking into the green, turbid Nile. He has leaned 
over the still pool of some Greek. woodland, and seen in the water’s 
silent silver the wonder of his own beauty. But he is much more to 
me than that. I won’t tell you that I am dissatisfied with what I 
have done of him, or that his beauty is such that art cannot express it. 
There is nothing that art cannot express, and I know that the work I 
have done since I met Dorian Gray is good work, is the best work of 
my life. But in some curious way—I wonder will you understand 
me ?—his personality has suggested to me an. entirely new manner in 
art, an entirely new mode of style. I see things differently, I think 
_ of them differently. I can now re-create life in a way that was hidden 
from me before. ‘A dream of form in days of thought,’—who is it 
who says that? I forget; but it is what Dorian Gray has been to me. 
The merely visible presence of this lad,—for he seems to me little more 
than a lad, though he is really over twenty,—his merely visible presence, 
—ah! I wonder can you realize all that that means? Unconsciously 
he defines for me the lines of a fresh school, a school that is to havé in 
itself all the passion of the romantic spirit, all the perfection of the 
spirit that is Greek. ‘The harmony of soul and body,—how much that 
is! We in our madness have separated the two, and have invented a 
realism that is bestial, an ideality that is void. Harry! Harry! if 
Eee only knew what Dorian Gray is to me! You remember that 
andscape of mine, for which Agnew offered me such a huge price, but 
which I would not part with? It is one of the best things I have 
ever done. And why is it so? Because, while I was painting it, 
Dorian Gray sat beside me.” 

“ Basil, this is quite wonderful! I must see Dorian Gray.” 

Hallward got up from the seat, and walked up and down the 
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— After some time he came back. “You don’t understand, 
arry,” he said. “ Dorian Gray is merely to me a motive in art. He 
is never more present in my work than when no image of him is there. 
He is simply a suggestion, as I have said, of a new manner. I see 
him in the curves of certain lines, in the loveliness and the subtleties 
of certain colors. That is all.” 

“Then why won’t you exhibit his portrait ?” 

“‘ Because I have put into it all the extraordinary romance of which, 
of course, I have never dared to speak to him. He knows nothing 
about it. He will never know anything about it. But the world 
might guess it; and I will not bare my soul to their shallow, prying 
eyes. My heart shall never be put under their microscope. There is 
too much of myself in the thing, Harry,—too much of myself!” 

“Poets are not so scrupulous as you are. They know how useful 
passion is for publication. Nowadays a broken heart will run to many 
editions.” 

“T hate them for it. An artist should create beautiful things, but 
should put nothing of his own life intothem. We live in an age when 
men treat art as if it were meant to be a form of autobiography. We 
have lost the abstract sense of beauty. If I live, I will show the world 
what it is; and for that reason the world shall never see my portrait of 
Dorian Gray.” 

“T think you are wrong, Basil, but-I won’t argue with you. It is 
only the intellectually lost who ever argue. Tell me, is Dorian Gray 
very fond of you?” 

Hallward considered for a few moments. “ He likes me,” he an- 
swered, after'a pause; “I know he likes me. Of course I flatter him 
dreadfully. I find a strange pleasure in saying things to him that I 
know I shall be sorry for having said. I give myself away. As a 
rule, he is charming to me, and we walk home together from the club 
arm in arm, or sit in the studio and talk of a thousand things. Now 
and then, however, he is horribly thoughtless, and seems to take a real 
delight in giving me pain. Then I feel, Harry, that I have given 
away my whole soul to some one who treats it as if it were a flower to 
put in his coat, a bit of decoration to charm his vanity, an ornament 
for a summer’s day.” 2 

“Days in summer, Basil, are apt to linger. Perhaps you will tire 
sooner than he will. It is a sad thing to think of, but there is no doubt 
that Genius lasts longer than Beauty. That accounts for the fact that 
we all take such pains to over-educate ourselves. In the wild struggle 
for existence, we want to have something that endures, and so we fill 
our minds with rubbish and facts, in the silly hope of keeping our 
place. The thoroughly well informed man,—that is the modern ideal. 
And the mind of the thoroughly well informed man is a dreadful thing. 
It is like a bric-a-brac shop, all monsters and dust, and everything 
ania above its proper value. I think you will tire first, all the same., 

me day you will look at Gray, and he will seem to you to be a little 


out of drawing, or you won’t like his tone of color, or something. You 
will bitterly reproach him in your own heart, and seriously think that 
he has behaved very badly to you. The next time he calls, you will be 
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perfectly cold and indifferent. It will be a great pity, for it will alter 
you. The worst of having a romance is that it leaves one so unro- 

“Harry, don’t talk like that. As long as I live, the personality of 
Dorian Gray will dominate me. You can’t feel what I feel. You 
change too often.” 

“Ah, my dear Basil, that is exactly why I can feel it. Those 
who are faithful know only the pleasures of te it is the faithless 
who know love’s tragedies.’7 And Lord Henry struck a light on a 
dainty silver case, and began to smoke a cigarette with a self-conscious 
and self-satisfied air, as if he had summed up life in a phrase. There 
was a rustle of chirruping sparrows in the ivy, and the blue cloud- 
shadows chased themselves across the grass like swallows. How pleas- 
ant it was in the garden! And how delightful other people’s emotions 
were !—much more delightful than their ideas, it seemed tohim. One’s 
own soul, and the passions of one’s friends,—those were the fascinating 
things in life. He thought with pleasure of the tedious luncheon that 
he had missed by staying so long with Basil Hallward. Had he 
gone to his aunt’s, he would have been sure to meet Lord Goodbody 
there, and the whole conversation would have been about the housing - 
of the poor, and the necessity for model lodging-houses. It was charm- 
ing to have escaped all that! As he thought of his aunt, an idea 
seemed to strike him. He turned to Hallward, and said, “ My dear 
fellow, I have just remembered.” 

“Remembered what, Harry ?” 

“Where I heard the name of Dorian Gray.” 

“Where was it?” asked Hallward, with a slight frown. 

“ Don’t look so angry, Basil. It was at my aunt’s, Lady Agatha’s. 
She told me she had discovered a wonderful young man, who was going 
to help her in the East End, and that his name was Dorian Gray. I 
am bound to state that she never told me he was:good-looking. Women 
have no appreciation of good looks. At least, good women have not. 
She said that he was very earnest, and had a beautiful nature. I at 
once pictured to myself a creature with spectacles and lank hair, hor- 
ridly freckled, and tramping about on huge feet. I wish I had known 
it was your friend.” 

66 H ’ ” 

. < he = glad Lyou didn’t, Harry. 

“TI don’t want > en to meet him.” 

“Mr. Dorian Gray is’in the studio, sir,” said the butler, coming 
into the garden. 

“You must introduce me now,” cried Lord Henry, laughing. 

Basil Hallward turned to the servant, who stood blinking in the 
sunlight. “Ask Mr. Gray to wait, Parker: I will be in in a few 
moments.” The man bowed, and went up the walk. 

» _ Then he looked at Lord Henry. “ Dorian Gray is my dearest 
friend,” he said. “He has a simple and a beautiful nature. Your 
aunt was quite right in what she said of him. Don’t spoil him for 
me. Don’t try to influence him. Your influence would be bad. The 
world is wide, and has many marvellous people in it. Don’t take 
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away from me the one person that makes life absolutely lovely to me, 
and that gives to my art whatever wonder or charm it possesses. Mind, 
Harry, I trust you.” He spoke very slowly, and the words seemed 
wrung out of him almost against his will. 

“ What nonsense you talk!” said Lord Henry, smiling, and, taking 
Hallward by the arm, he almost led him into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


As they entered they saw Dorian Gray. He was seated at the 
piano, with his back to them, turning over the pages of a volume of 
Schumann’s “Forest Scenes.” “You must lend me these, Basil,” he 
cried. “I want to learn them. They are perfectly charming.” 

“‘ That entirely depends on how you sit to-day, Dorian.” 

“Oh, I am tired of sitting, and I don’t want a life-sized portrait 
of myself,” answered the lad, swinging round on the music-stool, in a 
wilful, petulant manner. When he caught sight of Lord Henry, a 
faint blush colored his cheeks for a moment, and he started up. “I 

your pardon, Basil, but I didn’t know you had any one with you.” 

“This is Lord Henry Wotton, Dorian, an old Oxford friend of 
mine. I have just been telling him what a capital sitter you were, and 
now you have spoiled everything.” 

“You have not spoiled my pleasure in meeting you, Mr. Gray,” 
said Lord Henry, stepping forward and shaking him by the hand. 
“My aunt has often spoken to me about you. You are one of her 
favorites, and, I am afraid, one of her victims also.” 

“T am in Lady Agatha’s black books at present,” answered Dorian, 
with a funny loo of | penitence. ‘TI promised to go to her club in 
Whitechapel with her last Tuesday, and I really forgot all about it. 
We were to have played a duet together,—three duets, I believe. I 
don’t know what she will say to me. I am far too frightened to call.” 

“Oh, I will make your peace with my aunt. She is quite devoted 
to you. And I don’t think it really matters about your not being there. 
The audience probably thought it was a duet. When Aunt Agatha 
sits down to the piano she makes quite enough noise for two people.” 

“That is very horrid to her, and not very nice to me,” answered 
Dorian, laughing. ‘ 

Lord Henry looked at him. Yes, he was certainly wonderfully 
handsome, with his finely-curved scarlet lips, his frank blue eyes, his 
crisp gold hair. There was something in his face that made one trust 
him at once. All the candor of youth was there, as well as all youth’s 
- passionate purity. One felt that he had kept himself. unspotted from the 
world. No wonder Basil Hallward worshipped him. He was made 
to be worshipped. 

“ You are too charming to go in for philanthropy, Mr. Gray,—far 
too charming.” And Lord Henry flung himself down on the divan, 
and opened his cigarette-case. 

allward had been busy mixing his colors.and getting his brushes 
ready. He was looking worried, and when he heard Lord Henry’s last 
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remark he glanced at him, hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
“ Harry, I want to finish this picture to-day. Would you think it 
awfully rude of me if I asked you to go away ?” 

Lord Henry smiled, and looked at Dorian Gray. “Am I to go, 
Mr. Gray ?” he asked. 

“Qh, please don’t, Lord Henry. I see that Basil is in one of his 
sulky moods; and I can’t bear him when he sulks. Besides, I want 
you to tell me why I should not-go in for philanthropy.” 

“‘T don’t know that I shall tell you that, Mr. Gray. But I cer- 
tainly will not run away, now that you have asked me to stop. You 
don’t really mind, Basil, do you? You have often told me that you 
liked your sitters to have some one to chat to.” 

_ Hallward bit his lip. ‘If Dorian wishes it, of course you must 
stay. Dorian’s whims are laws to everybody, except himself.” 

Lord Henry took up his hat and gloves. ‘ You are very pressing, 
Basil, but I am afraid- 1 must go. I have promised to meet a man at 
the Orleans.—Good-by, Mr. Gray. Come and see me some afternoon 
in Curzon Street. I am nearly always at home at five o’clock. Write 
to me when you are coming. I should be sorry to miss you.” 

“ Basil,” cried Dorian Gray, “if Lord Henry goes I shall go too. 
You never open your lips while you are painting, and it is horribly 
dull standing on a platform and trying to look pleasant. Ask him to 
stay. I insist upon it.” 

“Stay, Harry, to oblige Dorian, and to oblige me,” said Hallward, 
gazing intently at his picture. “It is quite true, I never talk when I 
am working, and never listen either, and it must be dreadfully tedious 
for my unfortunate sitters. I beg you to stay.” 

“ But what about my man at the Orleans?” 

Hallward laughed. “I don’t think there will be any difficulty 
about that. Sit down again, Harry.—And now, Dorian, get up on the 

latform, and don’t move about too much, or pay any attention to what 
rd Henry says. He has a very bad influence over all his friends, 
with the exception of myself.” 

Dorian stepped up on the dais, with the air of a young Greek 
martyr, and made a little moue of discontent to Lord Henry, to whom 
he had rather taken a fancy. He was so unlike Hallward. They 
made a delightful contrast. And he had such a beautiful voice. After 
a few moments he said to him, “ Have you really a very bad influ- 
ence, Lord Henry? As bad as Basil says?” 

“ There is no such thing as a good influence, Mr. Gray. ll in- 
fluence is immoral,—immoral from the scientific point of view.” 

“ Why 9” 

“ Because to influence a person is to give him one’s own soul. He 
does not think his natural thoughts, or burn with his natural passions. 
His virtues are not real to him. His sins, if there are such things as 
sins, are borrowed. He becomes an echo of some one else’s music, an 
actor of a part that has not been written for him. The aim of life is 
self-development. To realize one’s nature perfectly,—that is what each 
of us is here for. People are afraid of themselves, nowadays. They 
have forgotten the highest of all duties, the duty that one owes to one’s 
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‘self. Of course they are charitable. They feed the hungry, and clothe 
the beggar. But their own souls starve, and are naked. Courage has 
gone out of our race. Perhaps we never really had it. The terror of 
society, which is the basis of morals, the terror of God, which is the 
secret of religion,—these are the two things that govern us. And 
yet-——” 

“ Just turn your head a little-more to the right, Dorian, like a _ 
boy,” said Hallward, deep in his work, and conscious only that a look 
had come into the lad’s face-that he had never seen there before. 

“And yet,” continued Lord Henry, in his low, musical voice, and 
with that graceful wave of the hand that was always so characteristic 
of him, and that he had even in his Eton days, “I believe that if one 
man were to live his life out fully and completely, were to give form to 
every feeling, expression to every thought, reality to every dream,—I 
believe that the world would gain such a fresh impulse of joy that we 
would forget-all the maladies of medisevalism, and return to the Hel- 
lenic ideal,—to something finer, richer, than the Hellenic ideal, it may 
be. But the bravest man among us is afraid of himself. The mutila- 
tion of the savage has its tragic survival in the self-denial that mars 
our lives. We are punished for our refusals. Every impulse that we 
strive to strangle broods in the mind, and poisons us. The body sins 
once, and has done with its sin, for action is a mode of purification. 
Nothing remains then but the recollection of a pleasure, or the luxury 
of a regret. The only way to get rid of a temptation is to yield to it. 
Resist it, and your soul grows sick with longing for the things it has 
forbidden to itself, with desire for what its monstrous laws have made 
monstrous and unlawful. It has been said that the great events of 
the world take place in the brain. It is in the brain, and the brain 
only, that the great sins of the world take place also. You, Mr. Gray, 
you yourself, with your rose-red youth and your rose-white boyhood, 
you have had passions that have made you afraid, thoughts that have 
filled you with terror, day-dreams and sleeping dreams whose mere 
memory might stain your cheek with shame——” 

“Stop!” murmured Dorian Gray, “stop! you bewilder me. I 
don’t know what to say. There is some answer to you, but I cannot 
find it. Don’t speak. Let me think, or, rather, let me try not to 
think.” 

For nearly ten minutes he stood there motionless, with parted lips, 
and eyes strangely bright. He was dimly conscious that entirely fresh 
impulses were at work within him, and they.seemed to him to have 
come really from himself. The few words that Basil’s friend had said 
to him—words spoken by chance, no doubt, and with wilful paradox 
in them—had yet touched some secret chord, that had never been 
touched before, but that he felt was now vibrating and throbbing to 
curious pulses. 

Music had stirred him like that. Music had troubled him many 
times. But music was not articulate. It was not a new world, but 
rather a new chaos, that it created in us. Words! Merewords! How 
terrible they were! How clear, and vivid, and cruel! One could not 
escape from them. And yet what a subtle magic there was in them! 


4 
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They seemed to be able to give a plastic form to formless things, and 
to have a music of their own as sweet as that of viol or of lute. Mere 
words! Was there anything so real as words? 

Yes; there had been things in his boyhood that he had not under- 
stood. He understood them now. Life suddenly became fiery-colored 
to him. Itseemed to him that he had been walking in fire. Why had 
he not known it? 

Lord Henry watched him, with his sad smile. He knew the pre- 
cise psychological moment when to say nothing. He felt intensely in- 
terested. He was amazed at the sudden impression that his words had 
produced, and,-remembering a book that he had read when he was six- 
teen, which had revealed to him much that he had not known before, 
he wondered whether Dorian Gray was passing through the same expe- 
rience. He had merely shot an arrow into the air. Had it hit the 
mark? How fascinating the lad was! 

Hallward painted away with that marvellous bold touch of his, that 
had the true refinement and perfect delicacy that come only from 
ww, He was unconscious of the silence. 

“ Basil, I am tired of standing,” cried Dorian Gray,suddenly. “I 
must go out and sit in the garden. The air is stifling here.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I am so sorry. When I am painting, I can’t 
think of anything else. But you never sat better. You were perfectly 
still. And I have caught the effect I wanted,—the half-parted lips, 
and the bright look in the eyes. I don’t know what Harry has been 

saying to you, but he has certainly made you have the most wonderful 
expression. I suppose he has been paying you compliments. You 
mustn’t believe a word that he says.” 

“ He has certainly not been paying me compliments. Perhaps that 
is the reason I don’t think I believe anything he has told me.” 

“You know you believe it all,” said Lord Henry, looking at him 
with his dreamy, heavy-lidded eyes. “I will go out to the garden 
with you. It is horridly hot in the studio.—Basil, let us have some- 
thing iced to drink, something with strawberries in it.” 

“Certainly, Harry. Just touch the bell, and when Parker comes 
I will tell him what you want. I have got to work up this background, 
so I will join you later on. Don’t keep Dorian too long. I have 
never been in better form for painting than I am to-day. This is going 
to be my masterpiece. It is my masterpiece as it stands.” 

Lord Henry went out to the garden, and found Dorian Gray bury- 
ing his face in the great cool lilac-blossoms, feverishly drinking in their 
perfume as if it had been wine. He came close to him, and put his 
hand upg his shoulder. “ You are quite right to do that,” he mur- 
mured. /“ Nothing can cure the goul but the senses, just as nothing 
can cure the senses but the soul.” 

The lad started and drew back. He was bareheaded, and the 

‘leaves had tossed his rebellious curls and: tangled all their gilded 
threads. There was a look of fear in his eyes, such as people have 
when they are suddenly awakened. His finely-chiselled nostrils quiv- 
ered, and some hidden nerve shook the scarlet of his lips and left thera 

trembling, : 








; 
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“Yes,” continued Lord Henry, “that is one of the great secrets of 
life,—to cure the soul by means of the senses, and the senses by means 


of the soul. You are a wonderful creature. You know more than 


you think you know, just as you know less than you want to know.” 
Dorian Gray frowned and turned his head away. He could not 


help liking the tall, graceful young man who was standing by him. 


His romantic olive-colored face and worn expression interested him. 
There was something in his low, languid voice that was absolutely 
fascinating. His cool, white, flower-like hands, even, had a curious 
charm. They moved, as he spoke, like music, and seemed to have 
a language of their own. But he felt afraid of him; and ashamed 
of being afraid. Why had it been left for a stranger to reveal him 
to himself? He had known Basil Hallward for months, but the 
friendship between them had never altered him. Suddenly there had 
come some one across his life who seemed to have disclosed to him life’s 
mystery. And, yet, what was there to be afraid of? He was not a 
school-boy, or a girl. It was absurd to be frightened. 

“ Let us go and sit in the shade,” said Lord Henry. “ Parker has 
brought out the drinks, and if you stay any longer in this glare you 
will S quite spoiled, and Basil will never paint you again. You really 
must not let yourself become sunburnt. It would be very unbecoming 
to you.” 

. What does it matter ?” cried Dorian, laughing, as he sat down on 
the seat at the end of the garden. 

“It should matter everything to you, Mr. Gray.” 

. “Why ?” 

“ Because you have now the most marvellous youth, and youth is 
the one thing worth having.” 

“ T don’t feel that, Lord Henry.” 

“No, you don’t feel it now. Some day, when you are old and 
wrinkled and ugly, when thought has seared your forehead with its 
lines, and passion branded pat lips with its hideous fires, you will feel 
it, you will feel it terribly. Now, wherever you go, you charm the 
world. Will it always be so? . 

“ You have a wonderfully beautiful face, Mr. Gray. Don’t frown. 
You have. And Beauty is a form of Genius,—is higher, indeed, than 
Genius, as it needs no explanation. It is one of the great facts of the 
world, like sunlight, or spring-time, or the reflection in dark waters of 
that silver shell we call the moon. It cannot be questioned. It has 
its divine right of sovereignty. It makes princes of those who have 
it. You smile? Ah! when you have lost it you won’t smile. 

“ People say sometimes that Beauty is only superficial. That may 
be so. But at least it is not so superficial as pr one To me, Beauty 
is the wonder of wonders, It is only shallow peop e who do not jud 
by a. The true mystery of the world is the visible, not the 
invisible. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gray, the gods have been good to you. But what the 
gods give they quickly take away. You have only a few years in 
which really to live. When your youth goes, your beauty will go with 


it, and then you will suddenly discover that there are no triumphs left — . 
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for you, or have to content yourself with those mean triumphs that the 
memory of your past will make more bitter than defeats. Every month 
as it wanes brings you nearer to something dreadful. Time is jealous 
of you, and wars against your lilies and your roses. You will me 
sallow, and hollow-cheeked, and dull-eyed. You will suffer horribly. 

“ Realize your youth while you have it. Don’t squander the 
gold of your days, listening to the tedious, trying to improve the 
hopeless failure, or giving away your life to the ignorant, the common, 
me the vulgar, which are the aims, the false ideals, of our age. Live! 
Live the wonderful life that is in you! Let nothing be lost upon you. 
Be always searching for new sensations. Be afraid of nothing. 

“A new hedonism,—that is what our century wants. You might 
be its visible symbol. With your personality there is nothing you 
could not do. The world belongs to you for a season. 

“ The moment I met you I saw that you were quite unconscious of 
what you really are, what you really might be. There was so much 
about you that charmed me that I felt I must tell you something about 
yeineddl I thought how tragic it would be if you were wasted. For 
there is such a little time that your youth will last,—such a little time. 

“ The common hill-flowers wither, but they blossom again. The la- 
burnum will be as golden next June as it is now. In a month there 
will be purple stars on the clematis, and year after year the green night 
of its leaves will have its purple stars. But we never get back our 
youth. The pulse of joy that beats in us at twenty, becomes sluggish. 
Our limbs fail, our senses rot. We degenerate into hideous puppets, 


haunted by the memory of the passions of which we were too much 


afraid, and the exquisite temptations that we did not dare to yield 
to. Saal Youth! There is absolutely nothing in the world but 
youth ! ; 

Dorian Gray listened, open-eyed and wondering. The spray of lilac 
fell from his hand upon the gravel. A furry bee came and buzzed 
round it fora moment. Then it began to scramble all over the fretted 
purple of the tiny blossoms. He watched it with that strange interest 
in trivial things that we try to develop when things of high import 
make us afraid, or when we are stirred by some new emotion, for which 
we cannot find expression,or when some thought that terrifies us lays 
sudden siege to the brain and calls on us to yield. After a time it flew 
away. He saw it creeping into the stained trumpet of a Tyrian convol- 
vulus. The flower seemed to quiver, and then swayed gently to and fro. . 

Suddenly Hallward appeared at the door of the studio, and made 
— signs for them to come in. They turned to each other, and 
. smiled. 

“T am waiting,” cried Hallward. “Do come in. The light is 
quite perfect, and you can bring your drinks.” 

They rose up, and sauntered down the walk together. Two green- 
and-white butterflies fluttered past them, and in the pear-tree at the end 
of the garden a thrush began to sing. 

“You are glad you have met me, Mr. Gray,” said Lord Henry, 


looking at him. 
“Yes, I am glad now. I wonder shall I always be glad ?” 


Vou. XLVI.—2 
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“ Always! That is a dreadful word. It makes me shudder when 
I hear it. Women are so fond of using it. They spoil every romance 
by trying to make it last forever. It is a meaningless word, too. The 
only difference between a caprice and a life-long passion is that the 
caprice lasts a little longer.” 

As they entered the studio, Dorian Gray put his hand upon Lord 
Henry’s arm. “ In that case, let our friendship be a caprice,” he mur- 
mured, flushing at his own boldness, then stepped up on the platform 
and resumed his pose. , 

Lord Henry flung himself into a large wicker arm-chair, and 
watched him. The sweep and dash of the brush on the canvas made 
the only sound that broke the stillness, except when Hallward stepped 
back now and then to look at his work from a distance. In the 
slanting beams that streamed through the open door-way the dust 
danced and was golden. The heavy scent of the roses seemed to brood 
over everything. 

After about a quarter of an hour, Hallward stopped painting, looked 
for a long time at Dorian Gray, and then for a long time at the picture, 
biting the end of one of his huge brushes, and smiling. “ It is quite 
finished,” he cried, at last, and stooping down he wrote his name in thin 
vermilion letters on the left-hand corner of the canvas. 

Lord Henry came over and examined the picture. It was certainly 
a wonderful work of art, and a wonderful likeness as well. 

“ My dear fellow, I congratulate you most warmly,” he said.—“ Mr. 
Gray, come and look at yourself.” 

The lad started, as if awakened from some dream. “Is it really 
finished ?” he murmured, stepping down from the platform. 

“Quite finished,” said Hallward. ‘“ And you have sat splendidly 
to-day. I am awfully obliged to you.” 

“That is entirely due to me,” broke in Lord Henry. “TIsn’t it, 
Mr. Gray?” 

Dorian made no answer, but passed listlessly in front of his picture 
and turned towards it. When he saw it he drew back, and his cheeks 
flushed for a moment with pleasure. A look of joy came into his eyes, 
as if he had recognized himself for the first time. He stood there mo- 
tionless, and in wonder, dimly conscious that Hallward was speaking to 
him, but not catching the meaning of his words. The sense of his own 
beauty came on him like a revelation. He had never felt it before. 
Basil Hallward’s compliments had seemed to him to be merely the 
charming “exaggerations of -friendship. He had listened to them, 
laughed at them, forgotten them. They had not influenced his nature. 
Then had come Lord Henry, with his strange panegyric.on youth, his 
terrible warning of its brevity. That had stirred him at the time, and 
now, as he stood gazing at the shadow of his own loveliness, the full 
reality of the description flashed across him. Yes, there would bes 
day when his face would be wrinkled and wizen, his eyes dim ‘and colors. 
less, the grace of his figure broken and deformed. The scarlet would 
pass away from his lips, and the gold steal from his-hair. The life that 
was to make his soul would mar his body. He would become ignoble, 


hideous, and uncouth. 
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As he thought of it, a sharp pang of pain struck like a knife across 
him, and made each delicate fibre of his nature quiver. His eyes deep- 
ened into amethyst, and a mist of tears came across them. He felt as 
if a hand of ice had been laid upon his heart. 

“ Don’t you like it?” cried Hallward at last, stung a little by the 
lad’s silence, and not understanding what it meant. 

“Of course he likes it,” said Lord Henry. ‘“ Who wouldn’t like it? 
It is one of the greatest things in modern art. I will give you any- 
thing you like to ask for it. I must have it.” 

“Tt is not my property, Harry.” 

“Whose property is it ?” 

“‘Dorian’s, of course.” — 

“ He is a very lucky fellow.” 

“How sad it is!” murmured Dorian Gray, with his eyes still 
fixed upon his own portrait. ‘How sad it is! I shall grow old, and 
horrid, and dreadful. But this picture will remain always young. It 
will never be older than this particular day of June. . . . If it was 
only the other way! If it was I who were to be always young, and the 
picture that were to grow old! For this—for this—I would give 
everything! Yes, there is nothing in the whole world I would not give!” 

“You would hardly care for that arrangement, Basil,” cried Lord 
Henry, laughing. “ It would be rather hard lines on you.” 

“T should object very strongly, Harry.” 

Dorian Gray turned and looked at him. “I believe you would, 
. Basil. You like your art better than your friends. I am no more to 
you than a green bronze figure. Hardly as much, I dare say.” 

Hallward stared in amazement. It was so unlike Dorian to speak 
like that. What had happened? He seemed almost angry. His face 
was flushed and his cheeks burning. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I am less to you than your ivory Hermes 
or your silver Faun. You will like them always. How long will you 
like me? Till I have my first wrinkle, I suppose. I know, now, that 
when one loses one’s good looks, whatever they may be, one loses every- 
thing. Your picture has taught me that. Lord Henry is perfectly 
right. Youth is the only thing worth having. When I find that I am 
growing old, I will kill myself.” 

Hallward turned pale, and caught his hand. “ Dorian! Dorian!” 
he cried, “don’t talk like that. I have never had sucha friend as you, 
and I shall never have such another. You are not jealous of material 
things, are you?” n 

“T am jealous of everything whose beauty does not die. I am 
jealous of the portrait you have painted of me. Why should it 
keep what I must lose? Every moment that passes takes some- 
thing from me, and gives something to it. Oh, if it was only the 
other way! If the picture could change, and I could be always 
what Iam now! Why did you paint it? It will mock me some day, 
—mock me horribly !’ The hot tears welled into his eyes; he tore his 
hand away, and, flinging himself on the divan, he buried his face in the 
cushions, as if he was praying. ; 

“This is your doing, Harry,” said Hallward, bitterly. 
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“ My doing ?” 

“Yes, yours, and you know it.” 

Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. “It is the real Dorian Gray, 
—that is all,” he answered. 

“Tt is not.” 

“Tf it is not, what have I to do with it ?” 

“You should have gone away when I asked you.” 

“T stayed when you asked me.” 

“ Harry, I can’t quarrel with my two best friends at once, but be- 
tween you both you have made me hate the finest piece of work I have 
ever done, and I will destroy it. What is it but canvas and color? I 
will not let it come across our three lives and mar them.” 

Dorian Gray lifted his golden head from the pillow, and looked at 
him with pallid face and tear-stained eyes, as he walked over to the 
deal painting-table that was set beneath the large curtained window. 
What was he doing there? His fingers were straying about among 
the litter of tin tubes and dry brushes, seeking for something. Yes, it 
was the long palette-knife, with its thin blade of lithe steel. He had 
found it at last. He was going to rip up the canvas. 

With a stifled sob he leaped from the couch, and, rushing over to 
Hallward, tore the knife out of his hand, and flung it to the end of the 
studio. ‘ Don’t, Basil, don’t!” hecried. “It would be murder!” 

“T am glad you appreciate my work at last, Dorian,” said Hall- 
ward, coldly, when he had recovered from his surprise. “I never 
thought you would.” 

“ Appreciate it? I am in love with it, Basil. It is part of my- 
self, I feel that.” 

“Well, as soon as you are dry, you shall be varnished, and framed, 
and sent home. Then you can do what you like with yourself.” And 
he walked across the room and rang the bell for tea. ‘ You will have 
tea, of course, Dorian? And so will you, Harry? Tea is the only 
simple pleasure left to us.” 

“T don’t like simple pleasures,” said Lord Henry. “ And I don’t 
like scenes, except on the stage. What absurd fellows you are, both 
of you! I wonder who it was defined man as a rational animal. It 
was the most premature definition ever given. Man ig many things, 
but he is not rational. I am glad he is not, after all: though I wish 
you chaps would not squabble over the picture. You had much better 
let me have it, Basil. This silly boy doesn’t really want it, and I do.” 

“Tf you let any one have it but me, Basil, I will never forgive 
you!” cried Dorian Gray. “And I don’t allow people to call mea 
silly boy.” 

“You know the picture is yours, Dorian. .I gave it to you before 
it existed.” 2 

“ And you know you have been. little silly, Mr. Gray, and that 
you don’t really mind being called a boy.” 

“T should have minded very much this morning,.Lord Henry.” 

“Ah! this morning! You have lived since then.” 

There came a knock to the door, and the butler entered with the 
tea-tray and set it down upon a small Japanese table. Thére was a 
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rattle of cups and saucers and the hissing of a fluted Georgian urn. 
Two globe-shaped china dishes were ae in by a page. Dorian 
Gray went over and poured the tea out. The two men sauntered lan- 
guidly to the table, and examined what was under the covers. 

“ Let us go to the theatre to-night,” said Lord Henry. “ There is 
sure to be something on, somewhere. I have promised to dine at 
White’s, but it is only with an old friend, so I can send him a wire and 
say that I am ill, or that I am prevented from coming in consequence 
of a subsequent engagement. f think that would be a rather nice ex- 
cuse: it would have the surprise of candor.” 

“Tt is such a bore putting on one’s dress-clothes,” muttered Hall- 
ward, “ And, when one has them on, they are so horrid.” 

“Yes,” answered Lord Henry, dreamily, “ the costume of our day 
is detestable. It is so sombre, so depressing. Sin is the only color- 
element left in modern life.” 

“You really must not say things like that before Dorian, Harry.” 

“ Before which Dorian? The one who is pouring out tea for us, 
or the one in the picture ?” 

“ Before either.” 

, alk should like to come to the theatre with you, Lord Henry,” said 
the lad. 

“Then you shall come; and you will come too, Basil, won’t you ?” 

“T can’t, really. I would sooner not. I havea lot of work to do.” 

“Well, then, you and I will go alone, Mr. Gray.” 

- “T should like that awfully.” 

Basil Hallward bit his lip and walked over, cup in hand, to the 
picture. ‘TI will stay with the real Dorian,” he said, sadly. 

“Ts it the real Dorian?” cried the original of the portrait, running 
across tohim. “Am I really like that?’ 

“Yes; you are just like that.” 

“ How wonderful, Basil !” 

“ At least you are like it in appearance. But it will never alter,” 
said Hallward. “That is something.” 

“ What a fuss people make about fidelity !’? murmured Lord Henry. 
“ And, after all, it is purely a question for physiology. It has nothing 
to do with our own will. It is either an unfortunate accident, or an 
unpleasant result of temperament. Young men want to be faithful, 
and are not ; old men want to be faithless, and cannot: that is all one 
can say.’ 

“ Don’t go to the theatre to-night, Dorian,” said Hallward. “Stop 
and dine with me.” 

“T can’t, really.” 

“ Why 9” 

“ Because I have promised Lord Henry to go with him.” 

“He won’t like you better for keeping your promises. He always 
breaks his own. I beg you not to go.” 

Dorian Gray lenafied and shook his head. 

“T entreat you.” 

The lad hesitated, and looked over at Lord Henry, who was 
watching them from the tea-table with an amused smile. 
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“T must go, Basil,” he answered. 

. “Very well,” said Hallward ; and he walked over and laid his cup 
down on the tray. ‘It is rather late, and, as you have to dress, you 
had better lose no time. Good-by, Harry; good-by, Dorian. Come 
and see me soon. Come to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You won’t forget ?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“And ... Harry!” 

“Yes, Basil ?” 

“ Remember what I asked you, when in the garden this morning.” 

“T have forgotten it.” 

“T trust you.” 
__ ©T wish I could trust myself,” said Lord Henry, laughing.—“ Come, 

Mr. Gray, my hansom is outside, and I can drop you at your own 

place.—Good-by, Basil. It has been a most interesting afternoon.” 

As the door closed behind them, Hallward flung himself down on 
a sofa, and a look of pain came into his face. 


CHAPTER III. : 


OnE afternoon, a month later, Dorian Gray was reclining in a lux- 
urious arm-chair, in the little library.of Lord Henry’s house in Curzon 
Street. It was, in its way, a very charming room, with its high pan- 
elled wainscoting of olive-stained oak, its cream-colored frieze and 
ceiling of raised plaster-work, and its brick-dust felt carpet strewn with 
long-fringed silk Persian rugs. On a tiny satinwood table stood a 
statuette by Clodion, and beside it lay a copy of “ Les Cent Nouvelles,” 
bound for Margaret of Valois by Clovis Eve, and powdered with the 
gilt daisies that the queen: had selected for her device. Some large 
blue china jars, filled with parrot-tulips, were ranged on the mantel- 
shelf, and through the small leaded panes of the window streamed the 
apricot-colored light of a summer’s day in London. ° 

Lord Henry had not come in yet. He was always late on princi- 
ple, his principle being that punctuality is the thief of time. So the 
lad was looking rather sulky, as with listless fingers he turned over 
the pages of an elaborately-illustrated edition of “Manon Lescaut” 
that he had found in one of the bookcases. The formal monotonous 
ticking of the Louis Quatorze clock annoyed him. Once or twice he 
thought of going away. 

At last he heard a light step outside, and the door opened. “ How 
late you are, Harry!” he murmured. 

“T am afraid it is not Harry, Mr. Gray,” said a woman’s voice. 

He glanced quickly round, and rose to his feet. “TI beg your par- 
don. I thought——” 

“You thought it was my husband. It is only his wife. You must 
let me introduce myself. I know you quite well by your photographs. 
I think my husband has got twenty-seven of them.” 
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“Not twenty-seven, Lady Henry ?” - 

“ Well, twenty-six, then. And I saw you with him the other night 
at the Opera.” She laughed nervously, as she spoke, and watched-him 
with her vague forget-me-not eyes. She was a curious woman, whose 
dresses always looked as if they had been designed in a rage and put 
on in a tempest. She was always in love with somebody, and, as her 
passion was never returned, she had kept all her illusions. She tried 
to look picturesque, but only succeeded in being untidy. Her name 
was Victoria, and she had a perfect mania for going to church. 

“That was at ‘ Lohengrin,’ Lady Henry, I think ?” 

“Yes; it was at dear ‘Lohengrin.’ I like Wagner’s music better 
than any other music, It is so loud that one can talk the whole time, 
without people hearing what one says. That is a great advantage: 
don’t you think so, Mr. Gray ?” 

The same nervous staccato laugh broke from her thin lips, and her 
fingers began to play with a long paper-knife. 

Dorian smiled, and shook his head: “I am afraid I don’t think so, 
Lady Henry. I never talk during music,—at least during good music. 
If one hears bad music, it is one’s duty to drown it by conversation.” 

“ Ah! that is one of Harry’s views, isn’t it, Mr. Gray? But you 
must not think I don’t like good music. I adore it, but I am afraid 
of it. It makes me too romantic. I have simply worshipped pianists, 
—two at a time, sometimes. I don’t know what it is about them. 
Perhaps it is that they are foreigners. They all are, aren’t they? 
Even those that are born in England become foreigners after a time, 
don’t they? It is so clever of them, and such a compliment to art. 
Makes it quite cosmopolitan, doesn’t it? You have never been to any 
of my parties, have you, Mr. Gray? ‘You must come. I can’t afford 
orchids, but I spare no expense in foreigners. ‘They make one’s rooms 
look so picturesque. But here is Harry !—Harry, I came in to look 
for you, to ask you something,—I forget what it was,—and I found 
Mr. Gray here. We have had such a pleasant chat about music. We 
have quite the same views. No; I think our views are quite different. 
But he has been most pleasant. I am so glad I’ve seen him.” 

“T am charmed, my love, quite charmed,” said Lord Henry, ele- 
vating his dark crescent-shaped eyebrows and looking at them both 
with an amused smile.—“ So sorry I am late, Dorian. I went to look 
after a piece of old brocade in Wardour Street, and had to bargain for 
hours for it. Nowadays people know the price of everything, and the 
value. of nothing.” 

“T am afraid I must be going,” exclaimed Lady Henry, after an 
awkward silence, with her silly sudden laugh. ‘I have promised to 
drive with the duchess ——Good-by, Mr. Gray.—Good-by, Harry. You 
are dining out, 1 suppose? So am I. Perhaps I shall see you at 
Lady Thornbury’s.” 

“T dare say, my dear,” said Lord Henry, shutting the door behind 
her, as she flitted out of the room, looking like a bird-of-paradise that 
had been out in the rain, and leaving a faint odor of patchouli behind 
her. Then he shook hands with Dorian Gray, lit a cigarette, and flung 
himself down on the sofa. 
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“Never marry a woman with straw-colored hair, Dorian,” he said, 
after a few puffs. : 

“Why, Harry ?” 

“ Because they are so sentimental.” 

“ But I like sentimental people.” 

“ Never marry at all, Dorian. Men marry because they are tired ; 
women, because they are curious: both are disappointed.” 

“T don’t think I am likely to marry, Harry. I am too much in 
love. That is one of your aphorisms. I am putting it into practice, 
as I do everything you say.” 

“Whom are you in love with?” said Lord Henry, looking at him 
with a curious smile. 

“ With an actress,” said Dorian Gray, blushing. 

Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. “That is a rather common- 
place début,” he murmured. 

“You would not say so if you saw her, Harry.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Her name is Sibyl Vane.” 

“ Never heard of her.” 

“No one has. People will some day, however. She is a genius.” 

“ My dear boy, no woman is a genius: women are a decorative sex. 
They never have anything to say, but they say it charmingly. They 
represent the triumph of matter over mind, just as we men represent 
the triumph of mind over morals. There are only two kinds of women, 
the plain and the colored. The plain women are very useful. If you 
want to gain a reputation for respectability, you have merely to take 
them down to supper. The other women are very charming. They 
commit one mistake, however. They paint in order to try to look 
young. Our grandmothers painted in order to try to talk brilliantly. 
Rouge and esprit used to go together. That has all gone out now. As 
long as a woman can look ten years younger than her own daughter, she 
is perfectly satisfied. As for conversation, there are only five women in 
London worth talking to, and two of these can’t be admitted into decent 
society. However, tell me about your genius. How long have you 
known her?” 

. “ About three weeks. Not so much. About two weeks and two 
ays. 
MC How did you come across her ?” ; 

“T will tell you, Harry; but you mustn’t be unsympathetic about ' 
it. After all, it never would have happened if I had not met you. 
You filled me with a wild desire to know everything about life. For 
days after I met you, something seemed to throb in my veins, As I 
lounged in the Park, or strolled down Piccadilly, I used to look at 
every one who passed me, and wonder with a mad curiosity what sort 
of lives they led. Some of them fascinated me. Others filled me 
with terror. There was an exquisite poison in the air. I had a pas- 
sion for sensations. 

“One evening about seven o’clock I determined to go out in search 
of some adventure. I felt that this gray, monstrous London of ours, 
with its myriads of people, its splendid sinners, and its sordid sins, as 
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you once said, must have something in store for me. I fancied a thou- 
sand things. The mere danger gave me a sense of delight. I remem- 
a what = rs — to oes “ws ae night when we first 

din ther, about the search for beauty being the poisonous seoret — 
of life, “T don’t know what I expected, but I val out, and wandered 
eastward, soon losing my way in a labyrinth of grimy streets and 
black, grassless squares. About half-past eight I passed by a little 
third-rate theatre, with great flaring gas-jets and gaudy play-bills. A 
hideous Jew, in the most amazing waistcoat I ever beheld in my life, 
was standing at the entrance, smoking a vile cigar. He had greasy ring- 
lets, and an enormous diamond blazed in the centre of a soiled shirt. 
‘’Ave a box, my lord? he said, when he saw me, and he took off his 
hat with an act of gorgeous servility. There was something about 
him, Harry, that amused me. He was such a monster. You will 
laugh at me, I know, but I really went in and paid a whole guinea for 
the stage-box. To the present day I can’t make out why I did so; and 
yet if I hadn’t !—my dear Harry, if I hadn’t, I would have missed the 
greatest romance of my life. I see you are laughing. It is horrid of 

ou! 

“T am not laughing, Dorian; at least I am not laughing at you. 
But you should not say the greatest romance of your life. You should 
say the first romance of your life. You will always be loved, and you 
will always be in love with love. There are exquisite things in store 
for you. This is merely the beginning.” 

“Do you think my nature so shallow ?” cried Dorian Gray, angrily. 

“No; I think your nature so deep.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“My dear boy, —_ who only love once in their lives are really 
shallow people. What they call their loyalty, and their fidelity, I call 
either the lethargy of custom or the lack of imagination. Faithless- 
ness is to the emotional life what consistency is to the intellectual life, 
—simply a confession of failure. But I don’t want to interrupt you. 
Go on with your story.” 

“ Well, I found myself seated in a horrid little private box, with a 
vulgar drop-scene staring me in the face. I looked out behind the cur- 
tain, and surveyed the house. It was a tawdry affair, all Cupids and 
cornucopias, like a third-rate wedding-cake. . The gallery and pit were 
fairly full, but the two rows of dingy stalls were quite empty, and 
there was hardly a person in what I suppose they called the dress-circle. 
Women went shook with oranges and ginger-beer, and there was a ter- 
rible consumption of nuts going on.” 

“Tt must have been just like the palmy days of the British Drama.” 

“ Just like, I should fancy, and very horrid. I began to wonder 
what on earth I should do, when I caught sight of the play-bill. What 
do you think the play was, Harry ?” 

“T should think ‘The Idiot Boy, or Dumb but Innocent.’ Our 
fathers used to like that sort of piece, I believe. The longer I live, 
Dorian, the more keenly I feel that whatever was good enough for our 
fathers is not good enough for us. In-art, as in politics, les grandpéres 

ont toujours tort.” 
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“This play was good enough for us, Harry. - It was ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” I must admit I was rather annoyed at the idea of seeing 
Shakespeare done in such a wretched hole of a place. Still, I felt in- 
terested, in a sort of way. At any rate, I determined to wait for the 
first act. There was a dreadful orchestra, presided over by a young 
Jew who sat at a cracked piano, that nearly drove me away, but at last 
the drop-scene was drawn up, and the play began. Romeo was a stout 
elderly gentleman, with corked eyebrows, a husky tragedy voice, and a 
figure like a beer-barrel. Mercutio was almost as bad. He was played 
by the low-comedian, who had introduced gags of his own and was 
on most familiar terms with the pit. They were as grotesque as the 
scenery, and that looked as if it had come out of a pantomime of fifty 
yearsago. But Juliet! Harry, imagine a girl, hardly seventeen years 
of age, with a little flower-like face, a small Greek head with plaited 
coils of dark-brown hair, eyes that were violet wells of passion, lips 
that were like the petals of a rose. She was the loveliest thing I had 
ever seen in my life. You said to me once that pathos left. you un- 
moved, but that beauty, mere beauty, could fill your eyes with tears. I 
- tell you, Harry, I could hardly see this girl for the mist of tears that 
came across me. And her voice,—I never heard such a voice. It was 
very low at first, with deep mellow notes, that seemed to fall singly 
upon one’s ear. Then it became a little louder, and sounded like a 
flute or a distant hautbois. In the garden-scene it had all the tremu- 
lous ecstasy that one hears just before dawn when nightingales are sing- 
ing. There were moments, later on, when it had the wild passion of 
violins. You know how a voice can stir one. Your voice and the 
voice of Sibyl Vane are two things that I shall never forget. When I 
close my eyes, I hear them, and each of them says something different. 
I don’t know which to follow. Why should I not love her? Harry, I 
do love her. She is everything to me in life. Night after night I go to 
see her play. One evening she is Rosalind, and the next evening she 
is Imogen. I have seen her die in the gloom of an Italian tomb, suck- 
ing the poison from her lover’s lips. ii have watched her wandering 
through the forest of Arden, disguised as a pretty boy in hose and 
doublet and dainty cap. She has been mad, and has come int~ the 
presence of a guilty king, and given him rue to wear, and bitter herbs to 
taste of. She has been innocent, and the black hands of jealousy have 
crushed her reed-like throat. I have seen her in every age and in 
every costume, Ordinary women never appeal to one’s imagination. 
They are limited to their century. No glamour ever transfigures them. 
One knows their minds as easily as one knows their bonnets. One can 
always find them. ‘There is no mystery in one of them. They ride in 
the Park in the morning, and chatter at tea-parties in the afternoon. 
They have their stereotyped smile, and their fashionable manner. They | 
are quite obvious. Butanactress! How different an actressis! Why 
didn’t you tell me that the only thing worth loving is an actress?” 

’ Because I have loved so many of them, Dorian.” 

“Oh, yes, horrid people with dyed hair and painted faces.” 

“Don’t run down dyed hair and painted faces. There is an ex- 
traordinary charm in them, sometimes.’ 
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“T wish now I had not told you about Sibyl Vane.” 

“You could not have helped telling me, Dorian. All through 
your life you will tell me everything you do.” 

“Yes, Harry, I believe that is true. I cannot help telling you 
things. You have a curious influence over me. If I ever did a crime, 
I would come and confide it to you. You would understand me.” 

“People like you—the wilful sunbeams of life—don’t commit 
crimes, Dorian. But I am much obliged for the compliment, all the 
same. And now tell me,—reach me the matches, like a good boy : 
thanks,—tell me, what are your relations with Sibyl Vane?’ 

Dorian Gray leaped to his feet, with flushed cheeks and burning 
eyes. “ Harry, Sibyl Vane is sacred !” 

“Tt is only the sacred things that are worth touching, Dorian,” 
said Lord Henry, with a strange touch of pathos in his voice. “ But 
why should you be annoyed? I suppose she will be yours some day. 
When one is in love, one always begins by deceiving one’s self, and 

gone always ends by deceiving others. ‘That is what the world ca 
romance. You know her, at any rate, I suppose?” 

_ “Of course I know her. On the first night I was at the theatre, 
the horrid old Jew came round to the box after the performance was 
over, and offered to bring me behind the scenes and introduce me to 
her. I was furious with him, and told him that Juliet had been dead 
for hundreds of years, and that her body was lying in a marble tomb 
in Verona. I think, from his blank look of amazement, that he 
thought I had taken too much champagne, or something.” 

“T am not surprised.” 

“IT was not surprised either. Then he asked me if I wrote for 
any of the newspapers. I told him I never even read them. He 
seemed terribly disappointed at that, and confided to me that all the 
dramatic critics were in a conspiracy against him, and that they were 
all to be bought.” . 

“I believe he was quite right there. But, on the other hand, most 
of them are not at all expensive.” 

“ Well, he seemed to think they were beyond his means. By this 
time the lights were being put out in the theatre, and I had to go. He 
wanted me to try some cigars which he strongly recommended. I de- 
clined. The next night, of course, I ated at the theatre again. 
When he saw me he made me a low bow, and assured me that I was 
a patron of art. He was a most offensive brute, though he had an 
extraordinary passion for Shakespeare. He told me once, with an air 
of pride, that his three: bankruptcies were entirely due to the poet, 
whom he insisted on calling ‘The Bard.’ He seemed to think it a 
distinction.” ‘ 

“ Tt was a distinction, my dear Dorian,—a great distinction. But 
when did you first speak to Miss Sibyl Vane?” 

“ The third night. She had been playing Rosalind. I could not 
help going round. I had thrown her some flowers, and she had looked 
at me; at least I fancied that she had. The old Jew was persistent. 
He seemed determined to bring me behind, so I consented. It was 
curious my not wanting to know her, wasn’t it?” 


s 
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“No; I don’t think so.” 

“My dear Harry, why?” 

, pa will tell you some other time. Now I want to know about the 
irl. 

“Sibyl? Oh, she was so shy, and so gentle. There is something 
of a child about her. Her eyes opened wide in exquisite wonder when 
I told her what I thought of her performance, and she seemed quite 
unconscious of her power. I think we were both rather nervous. 
The old Jew stood grinning at the door-way of the dusty greenroom, 
making elaborate speeches about us both, while we stood looking at 
each other like children. He would insist on calling me ‘My Lord,’ 
so I had to assure Sibyl that I was not anything of the kind. She 
said quite simply to me, ‘ You look more like a prince.’ ” 

“i Upon my word, Dorian, Miss Sibyl knows how to pay compli 
ments. 

“You don’t understand her, Harry. She regarded me merely as a 
person in a play. She knows nothing of life. She lives with he 
mother, a faded tired woman who played Lady Capulet in a sort of 
magenta dressing-wrapper on the first night, and who looks as if she 
had seen better days.” 

“T know that look. It always depresses me.” 

ss The Jew wanted to tell me her history, but I said it did not inter- 
est me, ; 

“You were quite right. There is always something infinitely mean 

about other people’s tragedies.” 
* “Sibyl is the only thing I care about. What is it to me where she 
came from? From her little head to her little feet, she is absolutely 
and entirely divine. I go to see her act every night of my life, and 
every night she is more marvellous.” 

“That is the reason, I suppose, that you will never dine with me 
now. I thought you must have some curious romance on hand. You 
have; but it is not quite what I expected.” 

“ My dear Harry, we either lunch or sup together every day, and I 
have been to the Opera with you several times.” 

“You always come dreadfully late.” 

“Well, I can’t help going to see Sibyl play, even if it is only for 
an act. I get hungry for her presence ; and when I think of the won- 
detful soul that is hidden away in that little ivory body, I am filled 
with awe.” 

“You can dine with me to-night, Dorian, can’t you?” 

He shook his head. “To night she is Imogen,” he answered, “and 
to-morrow night she will be Juliet.” 

“ When is she Sibyl Vane?” 

“ Never.” 

“T congratulate you.” 

“ How horrid you are! She is all the great heroines of the world 
in one, She is more than an individual. Fon laugh, but I tell you 
she has genius. I love her, and I must make her love me. You, who 
know all the secrets of life, tell me how to charm Sibyl Vane to love 
me! I want to make Romeo jealoys.°I want the dead lovers of the 
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world to hear our laughter, and grow sad. I want a breath of our pas- 
sion to stir their dust into consciousness, to wake their ashes into pain. 
My God, Harry, how I worship her!” He was walking up and fea 
the room as he spoke, Hectic spots of red burned on his cheeks. He 
was terribly excited. 

Lord Henry watched him with a subtle sense of pleasure. How 
different he was now from the shy, frightened boy he had met in Basil 
Hallward’s studio! His nature had developed like a flower, had borne 
blossoms of scarlet flame, Out of its secret hiding-place had crept his 
Soul, and Desire had come to meet it on the way. 

“ And what do you propose to do?” said Lord Henry, at last. 

“TI want you and Basil to come with me some night and see her 
act. I have not the slightest fear of the result. You won’t be able to 
refuse to recognize her genius. Then we must get her out of the Jew’s 
hands. She is bound to him for three years—at least for two years 
and eight months—from the present time. I will have to pay him 
something, of course. When all that is settled, I will take a West-End 
theatre and bring her out properly. She will make the world as mad 
as she has made me.” 

“Impossible, my dear boy 

“Yes, she will. She has not merely art, consummate art-instinct, 
in her, but she has personality also; and you have often told me that 
it is personalities, not principles, that move the age.” 

“ Well, what night shall we go?” 

“Let me see. To-day is Tuesday. Let us fix to-morrow. She 
plays Juliet to-morrow.” 

“Allright. The Bristol at eight o’clock ; and I will get Basil.” 

“Not eight, Harry, please. J{alf-past six. We must be there 
before the curtain rises. You must see her in the first act, where she 
meets Romeo.” 

“ Half-past six! What an hour! It will be like having a meat- 
tea. However, just as you wish. Shall you see Basil between this and 
then? Or shall I write to him?” 

“ Dear Basil! I have not laid eyes on him for a week. Itisrather 
horrid of me, as he has sent me my portrait in the most wonderful 
frame, designed by himself, and, though I am a little jealous of it for 
being a whole month younger than I am, I must admit that I delight 
in it. Perhaps you had better write to him. I don’t want to see him 
alone. He says things that annoy me.” 

Lord Henry smiled. “He gives you good advice, I suppose. 
People are very fond of giving away what they need most themselves.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Basil has got any passion or any 
romance in him ?” 

“TI don’t know whether he has any passion, but he certainly has 
romance,” said Lord Henry, with an amused look in his eyes. “ Has 
he never let you know that ?” 

“Never. I must ask him about it. I am rather surprised to hear 
it, He is the best of fellows, but he seems to me to be just a bit of a 
Philistine. Since I have known you, Harry, I have discovered that.” 

“ Basil, my dear boy, puts everything that is charming in him into 
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his work. The consequence is that he has nothing left for life but his 
prejudices, his principles, and his common sense. The only artists I 
have ever known who are personally delightful are bad artists. Good 
artists give everything to their art, and consequently are perfectly 
uninteresting in themselves, A great poet, a really great poet, is the 
most unpoetical of all creatures. But inferior poets are absolutely fas- 
cinating. The worse their rhymes are, the more picturesque they look. 
The mere fact of having published a book of second-rate sonnets makes 
@ man quite irresistible. He lives the poetry that he cannot write. 
The others write the poetry that they dare not realize.” 

“T wonder is that really so, Harry?” said Dorian Gray, putting 
some perfume on his handkerchief out of a large gold-topped bottle 
that stood on the table. “It must be, if you say so. And now I 
must be off. Imogen is waiting for me. Don’t forget about to-mor- 
row. Good-by.” 

As he left the room, Lord Henry’s heavy eyelids drooped, and he 
began to think. Certainly few people had ever interested him so much 
as Dorian Gray, and yet the lad’s mad adoration of some one else 
caused him not the slightest pang of annoyance or jealousy. He was 
pleased by it. It made him a more interesting study. He had been 
always enthralled by the methods of science, but the ordinary subject- 
matter of science had seemed to him trivial and of no import. And so 
he had begun by vivisecting himself, as he had ended by vivisecting 
others, Human life,—that appeared to him the one thing worth in- 
vestigating. There was nothing else of any value, compared to it. It 
was true that as one watched life in its curious crucible of pain and 
pleasure, one could not wear over one’s face a mask of ‘glass, or keep 
the sulphurous fumes from troubling the brain and making the imagi- 
nation turbid with monstrous fancies and misshapen dreams. There 
were poisons so subtle that to know their properties one had to sicken 
of them. There were maladies so strange that one had to pass through 
them if one sought to understand their nature. And, yet, what a great 
reward one received! How wonderful the whole world became to 
one! To note the curious hard logic of passion, and the emotional 
colored life of the intellect,—to observe where they met, and where 
they separated, at what point they became one, and at what point 
they were at discord—there was a delight in that! What matter 
what the cost was? One could never pay too high a price for any 
sensation. * 

He was conscious—and the thought brought a gleam of pleasure 
into his brown agate eyes—that it was through certain words of his, 
musical words said with musical utterance, that Dorian Gray’s soul had 
turned to this white girl and bowed in worship before her. To a large 
extent, the lad was his own creation. He had made him premature. 
That was something. Ordinary people waited till life disclosed to 
them its secrets, but to the few, to the elect, the mysteries of life were 
revealed before the veil was drawn away. Sometimes this was the 
effect of art, and chiefly of the art of literature, which dealt immediately 
with the passions and the intellect. But now and then a complex per- 
sonality took the place and assumed the office of art, was indeed, in its 
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way, a real work of art, Life having its elaborate masterpieces, just as 
try has, or sculpture, or painting. 

es, the lad was premature. Efe was gathering his harvest while 
it was yet spring. The pulse and passion of youth were in him, but he 
was becoming self-conscious. It was delightful to watch him. With 
his beautiful face, and his beautiful soul, he was a thing to wonder at. 
It was no matter how it all ended, or was destined to end. He was 
like one of those gracious figures in a pageant or a play, whose joys 
seem to be remote from one, but whose sorrows stir one’s sense of 
beauty, and whose wounds are like red roses. 

Soul and body, body and soul,—how mysterious they were! There 
was animalism in the soul, and the body had its moments of spirituality. 
The senses could refine, and the intellect could degrade. Who could 
say where the fleshly impulse ceased, or the psychical impulse began ? 
How shallow were the arbitrary definitions of ordinary psychologists ! 
And yet how difficult to decide between the claims of the various 
schools! Was the soul a shadow seated in the house of sin? Or was 
the body really in the soul, as Giordano Bruno thought? The separa- 
tion of spirit from matter was a mystery, and the union of spirit with 
matter was a mystery also. 

He began to wonder whether we should ever make psychology so 
absolute a science that each little spring of life would be revealed to us. 
As it was, we always misunderstood ourselves, and rarely understood 
others. Experience was of no ethical value. It was merely the name 
we gave to our mistakes. Men had, as a rule, regarded it as a mode of 
warning, had claimed for it a certain moral efficacy in the formation of 
character, had praised it as something that taught us what to follow 
and showed us what to avoid. But there was no motive power in ex- 
perience. It was as little of an active cause as constience itself. All 
that it really demonstrated was that our future would be the same as 
our past, and that the sin we had done once, and with loathing, we 
would do many times, and with joy. 

It was clear to him that the experimental method was the only 
method by which one could arrive at any scientific analysis of the 
passions ; and certainly Dorian Gray was a subject made to his hand, 
and seemed to promise rich and fruitful results. His sudden mad love 
for Sibyl Vane was a psychological phenomenon of no small interest. 
There was no doubt that curiosity had much to do with it, curiosity 
and the desire for new experiences ; yet it was not a simple but rather a 
very complex passion. hat there was in it of the purely sensuous 
instinct of boyhood had been transformed by the workings of the im- 
agination, changed into something that seemed to the boy himself to 
be remote from sense, and was for that very reason all the more dan- 
gerous. It was the passions about whose origin we deceived ourselves 
that tyrannized most strongly over us. Our weakest motives were 
those of whose nature we were conscious. It often happened that 
when we thought we were experimenting on others we were really ex- 
perimenting on ourselves, 

While Lord Henry sat dreaming on these things, a knock came to 
the door, and his valet entered, and reminded him it. was time to dress 
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for dinner, He got up and looked out into the street. The sunset had 
smitten into scarlet gold the upper windows of the houses opposite. 
The panes glowed like plates of eased metal, The sky above was like 
a faded rose. He thought of Dorian Gray’s young fiery-calored life, 
and wondered how it was all going to end. 

When he arrived home, about half-past twelve o’clock, he saw a 
telegram lying on the hall-table. He opened it and found it was from 
Dorian. It was to tell him that he was engaged to be married to 
Sibyl Vane. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T suppose you have heard the news, Basil?” said Lord Henry 
on the following evening, as Hallward was shown into a little private 
room at the Bristol where dinner had been laid for three. 

“No, Harry,” answered Hallward, giving his hat and coat to the 
bowing waiter. “What is it? Nothing about politics, I hope? 
They don’t interest me. There is hardly a single person in the House 
of Commons worth painting ; though many of them would be the better 
for a little whitewashing.” 

“ Dorian Gray is engaged to be married,” said Lord Henry, watch- 
ing him as he spoke. 

Hallward turned perfectly pale, and a curious look flashed for a 
moment into his eyes, and then passed away, leaving them dull. 
“ Dorian engaged to be married!” he cried. “ Tapeoncilte r 

“Tt is perfectly true.” 

“To whom ?” 

“ To some little actress or other.” 

“T can’t believe it. Dorian is far too sensible.” 

“ Dorian is far too wise not to do foolish things now and then, my 
dear Basil.” 

“ Marriage is hardly a thing that one can do now and then, Harry,” 
said Hallward, smiling. 

“Except in America. But I didn’t say he was married. I said 
he was engaged to be married. There is a great difference. I have a 
distinct remembrance of being married, but I have no recollection at 
all of being engaged. I am inclined to think that I never was 
en . 

“ But think of Dorian’s birth, and position, and wealth. It would 
be absurd for him to marry so much beneath him.” 

“If you want him to marry this girl, tell him that, Basil. He is 
sure to do it then. Whenever a man does a thoroughly stupid thing, 
it is always from the noblest motives.” 

“T hope the girl is good, Harry. I don’t want to see Dorian 
tied to some vile creature, who might degrade his nature and ruin his 
intellect.” 

“Qh, she is more than good,—she is beautiful,” murmured Lord 
Henry, sipping a glass of vermouth and orange-bitters. ‘“ Dorian says 
she is beautiful; and he is not often wrong pa things of that kind. 
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Your portrait of him has quickened his appreciation of the personal 
appearance of other people. It has had that excellent effect, among 
others. We are to see her to-night, if that boy doesn’t forget his 
appointment.” 

“ But do you approve of it, Harry ?” asked Hallward, walking up 
and down the room, and biting his lip. “ You can’t approve of it, 
really. It is some silly infatuation.” 

“T never approve, or disapprove, of anything now. It is an absurd 
attitude to take towards life. We are not sent into the world to air our. 
moral prejudices. I never take any notice of what common people say, 
and I never interfere with what charming people do. If a personality 
fascinates me, whatever the personality chooses to do is absolutely de- 
lightful to me. Dorian Gray falls in love with a beautiful girl who 
acts Shakespeare, and proposes to marry her. Why not? If he 
wedded Messalina he would be none the less interesting. You know 
I am not a champion of marriage. The real drawback to marriage is 
that it makes one unselfish. And unselfish people are colorless. ‘They 
lack individuality. Still, there are certain temperaments that mar- 
riage makes more complex. They retain their egotism, and add to 
it many other egos. They are forced to have more than one life. 


They become more highly organized. Besides, every experience is of 
value, and, whatever one may say against marriage, it is certainly an 
experience. I hope that Dorian Gray will make this girl his wife, 
passionately adore her for six months, and then suddenly become fasci- 
nated by some one else. He would be a wonderful study.” 


“You don’t mean all that, Harry ; you know you don’t. If Do- 
rian Gray’s life were spoiled, no one would be sorrier than yourself. 
You are much better than you pretend to be.” 

Lord Henry laughed. “The reason we all like to think so well 
of others is that we are all afraid for ourselves. The basis of optimism 
is sheer terror. We think that we are generous because we credit our 
neighbor with those virtues that are likely to benefit ourselves. 
We praise the banker that we may overdraw our account, and find 
good qualities in the highwayman in the hope that he may spare our 
pockets. I mean everything that I have said. I have the greatest 
contempt for optimism. And as for a spoiled life, no life is spoiled 
but one whose growth is arrested. If you want to mar a nature, you 
have merely to reform it. But here is Dorian himself. He will tell 
you more I can.” 

“‘ My dear Harry, my dear Basil, you must both congratulate me !” 
said the boy, throwing off his evening cape with its satin-lined wings, 
and shaking each of his friends by the hand in turn. “I have never 
been so happy. Of course it is sudden: all really delightful things 
are, And yet it seems to me to be the one thing I have been lookin 
for all my life.” He was flushed with excitement and pleasure, and 
looked extraordinarily handsome. 

“TI hope you will always be very happy, Dorian,” said Hallward, 
“but I don’t quite forgive you for not having let me know of your 
engagement. You let Harry know.” 

“ And I don’t forgive you for being late for dinner,” broke in Lord 
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Henry, putting his hand on the lad’s shoulder, and smiling as he 
spoke. “Come, let us sit down and try what the new chef here is like, 
and then you will tell us how it all came about.” 

“ There is really not much to tell,” cried Dorian, as they took their 
seats at the small round table. “What happened was simply this. 
After I left you yesterday evening, Harry, I had some dinner at that 
curious little Italian restaurant in Rupert Street, you introduced me to, 
and went down afterwards to the theatre. Sibyl was playing Rosalind. 
Of course the scenery was dreadful, and the Orlando absurd. But 
Sibyl! You should have seen her! When she came on in her boy’s 
dress she was perfectly wonderful. She wore a moss-colored velvet 

jerkin with cinnamon sleeves, slim brown cross-gartered’ hose, a dainty 

ittle green cap with a hawk’s feather caught in a jewel, and a hooded 
cloak lined with dull red. She had never seemed to’ me more exqui- 
site. She had all the delicate grace of that Tanagra figurine that you 
have in your studio, Basil. Her hair clustered round her face like 
dark leaves round a pale rose. As for her acting—well, you will see 
her to-night. She is simply a born artist. I sat in the dingy box 
absolutely enthralled. I forgot that I was in London and in the nine- 
teenth century. I was away with my love in a forest that no man had 
ever seen. After the performance was over I went behind, and spoke 
to her. As we were sitting together, suddenly there came a look into 
her eyes that I had never seen there before. My lips moved towards 
hets. We kissed each other. I can’t describe to you what I felt at 
that moment. It seemed to me that all my life had been narrowed to 
one perfect point of rose-colored joy. She trembled all over, and shook 
like a white narcissus. Then she flung herself on her knees and kissed 
my hands. I feel that I should not tell you all this, but I can’t help 
it. Of course our engagement is a dead secret. She has not even told 
her own mother. I don’t know what my guardians will say. Lord 
Radley is sure to be furious. I don’t care. I shall be of age in less 
than a year, and then I can do what I like. I have been right, Basil, 
haven’t I, to take my love out of poetry, and to find my wife in 
Shakespeare’s plays? Lips that Shakespeare taught to speak have 
whispered their secret in my ear. I have had the arms of Rosalind 
around me, and kissed Juliet on the mouth.” 

“Yes, Dorian, I suppose you were right,” said Hallward, slowly. 

“‘ Have you seen her to-day?” asked Lord Henry. 

Dorian Gray shook his head. “TI left her in the forest of Arden, 
I shall find her in an orchard in Verona.” 

Lord Henry sipped his champagne in a meditative manner. “ At 
what particular point did you mention the word marriage, Dorian? 
and what did she say in answer? Perhaps you forgot ‘all about it.” 

“ My dear Harry, I did not treat it as a business transaction, and I 
did not make any formal proposal. I told her that I loved her, and 
she said she was not worthy to be my wife. Not worthy! Why, the 
whole world is nothing to me compared to her.” 

“Women are wonderfully practical,” murmured Lord Henry,— 
“much more practical than we are. In situations of that kind we 
often forget to say anything about marriage, and they always remind us.” 
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Hallward laid his hand upon his arm. “Don’t, Harry. You 
have annoyed Dorian. He is not like other men. He would never 
bring misery upon any one. His nature is too fine for that.” 

rd Henry looked across the table. “ Dorian is never annoyed 
with me,” he answered. “TI asked the question for the best reason 
possible, for the only reason, indeed, that excuses one for asking any 
question,—simple curiosity. I have a theory that it is always the 
women who propose to us, and not we who propose to the women, 
except, of course, in middle-class life. But then the middle classes are 
not modern.” 

Dorian Gray laughed, and tossed his head. “You are quite incor- 
rigible, Harry; but I don’t mind. It is impossible to be angry with 
you. When you see Sibyl Vane you will feel that the man who could 
wrong her would be a beast without a heart. I cannot understand 
how any one can wish to shame what he loves. I love Sibyl Vane. 
I wish to place her on a pedestal of gold, and to see the world worship 
the woman who is mine. What is marriage? An irrevocable vow. 
And it is an irrevocable vow that I want to take. Her trust makes 
me faithful, her belief makes me good. When I am with her, I regret 
all that you have taught me. I become different from what you have 
known me to be. I am changed, and the mere touch of Sibyl Vane’s 
hand makes me forget you and all your wrong, fascinating, poisonous, 
delightful theories.” 

“You will always like me, Dorian,” said Lord Henry. “Will you . 
have some coffee, you fellows ?—Waiter, bring coffee, and fine-cham- 
pagne, and some cigarettes. No: don’t mind the cigarettes; I have 
some.—Basil, I can’t allow you to smoke cigars. You must have a 
cigarette. A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect pleasure. It is 
exquisite, and it leaves one unsatisfied. What more can you want? 
—Yes,-Dorian, you will always be fond of me. I represent to you 
all the sins you have never had the courage to commit.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Harry!” cried Dorian Gray, lighting his 
cigarette from a fire-breathing silver dragon that the waiter had placed 
on the table. “ Let us go down to the theatre. When you see Sibyl 
you will have a new ideal of life. She will represent something to 
you that you have never known.” ; 

“T have known everything,” said Lord Henry, with a sad look in 
his eyes, “but I am always ready for a new emotion. I am afraid 
that there is no such thing, for me at any rate. Still, your wonderful 
girl may thrill me. I love acting. It is so much more real than life. 
Let us go. Dorian, you will come with me.—I am so sorry, Basil, 
but there is only room for two in the brougham. ‘You must follow us 
in a hansom.” 

They got up and put on their coats, sipping their coffee standing. 
Hallward was silent and preoccupied. There was a gloom over him. 
He could not bear this marriage, and yet it seemed to him to be better 
than many other things that might have happened. After a few 
moments, they all passed down-stairs. He drove off by himself, as 
had been arranged, and watched the flashing lights of the little 
brougham in front of him. A strange sense of loss came over him. 
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He felt that Dorian Gray would never again be to him all that he had 
been in the past. His eyes darkened, and the crowded flaring streets 
became blurred to him. When the cab drew up at the doors of the 
theatre, it seemed to him that he had grown years older. 





CHAPTER V. 


For some reason or other, the house was crowded that night, and the 
fat Jew manager who met them at the door was beaming from ear to ear 
with an oily, tremulous smile. He escorted them to their box with a 
sort of pompous humility, waving his fat jewelled hands, and talking at 
the top of his voice. Dorian Gray loathed him more than ever. He 
felt as if he had come to look for Miranda and had been met by Cali- 
ban. Lord Henry, upon the other hand, rather liked him. At least 
he declared he did, and insisted on shaking him by the hand, and as- 
sured him that he was proud to meet a man who had discovered a real 
genius and gone bankrupt over Shakespeare. Hallward amused him- 
self with watching the faces in the pit. The heat was terribly oppres- 
sive, and the huge sunlight flamed like a monstrous dahlia with petals 
of fire. The youths in the gallery had taken off their coats and waist- 
coats and hung them over the side. They talked to each other across 
the theatre, and shared their oranges with the tawdry painted girls who 


" gat by them. Some women were laughing in the pits their voices were 


horribly shrill and discordant. The sound of the popping of corks 


came from the bar. 

“What a place to find one’s divinity in!” said Lord Henry. 

“Yes!” answered Dorian Gray. “It was here I found her, and 
she is divine beyond all living things. When she acts you will forget 
everything. These common people here, with their coarse faces and 
brutal gesturés, become quite different when she is on the s They 
sit silently and watch her. They weep and laugh as she wills them to 
do. She makes them as responsive asa violin. She spiritualizes them, 
and one feels that they are of the same flesh and blood as one’s self.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” murmured Lord Henry, who was scanning the 
occupants of the gallery through his opera-glass. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, Dorian,” said Hallward. “TI 
understand what you mean, and I believe in this girl Any one you 
love must be marvellous, and any girl that has the effect you describe ~ 
must be fine and noble. To spiritualize one’s age,—that 1s something 
worth doing. If this girl can give a soul to those who have lived 
without one, if she can create the sense of beauty in ro whose lives 
have been sordid and ugly, if she can strip them of their selfishness 
and lend them tears for sorrows that are not their own, she is worthy of 
all your adoration, worthy of the adoration of the world. This mar- 
riage is quite right. I did not think so at first, but I admit it now. 
God made Sibyl Vane for you. Without her you would have been 
incomplete.” 

“Thanks, Basil,” answered Dorian Gray, pressing his hand. “I 
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knew that you would understand me. Harry is so cynical, he terrifies 
me. But here is the orchestra. It is quite dreadful, but it only lasts 
for about five minutes. Then the curtain rises, and you will see the 
girl to whom I am going to give all my life, to whom I have given 
everything that is good in me.’ 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, amidst an extraordinary turmoil 
of applause, Sibyl Vane stepped on to the stage. Yes, she was cer- 
tainly lovely to look at,—one of the loveliest creatures, Lord Henry 
thought, that he had ever seen. There was something of the fawn in 
her shy grace and startled eyes. A faint blush, like the shadow of a 
rose in a mirror of silver, came to her cheeks as she glanced at the 
crowded, enthusiastic house. She stepped back a few paces, and her lips 
seemed to tremble. Basil Hallward leaped to his feet and began to 
applaud. Dorian Gray sat motionless, gazing on her, like a man in 
a dream. Lord Henry peered through his opera-glass, murmuring, 
“ Charming! charming !” 

The scene was the hall of Capulet’s house, and Romeo in his pil- 
grim’s dress had entered with Mercutio and his friends. The band, 
such as it was, struck up a few bars of music, and the dance began. 
Through the crowd of ungainly, shabbily-dressed actors, Sibyl Vane 
moved like a creature from a finer world. Her body swayed, as she 
danced, as a plant sways in the water. The curves of her throat were 
like the curves of a white lily. Her hands seemed to be made of cool 


ivory. 


Yet she was curiously listless. She showed no sign of joy when — 
her eyes rested on Romeo. The few lines she had to speak,— 


Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss,— 


with the brief dialogue that follows, were spoken in a thoroughly arti- 
ficial manner. The voice was exquisite, but from the point of view of 
tone it was absolutely false. It was wrong in color. It took away all 
the life from the verse. It made the passion unreal. 

Dorian Gray grew pale as he watched her. Neither of his friends 
dared to say anything to him. She seemed to them to be absolutely 
incompetent. They were horribly disappointed. 

Yet they felt that the true test of any Juliet is the balcony scene 
of the second act. They waited for that. If she failed there, there 
was nothing in her. 

She looked charming as she came out in the moonlight. That 
could not be denied. But the staginess of her acting was unbearable, 
and grew worse as she went on. Her gestures became absurdly arti- 
ficial. She over-emphasized everything that she had to say. The 
beautiful passage,— > 

Thou knowest the mask of night is on my face, 


Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night,— 
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was declaimed with the painful precision of a school-girl who has been 
taught to recite by some second-rate professor of elocution. When she 
leaned over the balcony and came to those wonderful lines,— 


Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract tenet: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the ions which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say, “It lightens.” Sweet, good-night! 
This bud of love by summer’s ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, — 


she spoke the words as if they conveyed no meaning to her. It was 
not nervousness. _ Indeed, so far from being nervous, she seemed abso- 
lutely self-contained. It was simply bad art. She was a complete 
failure. : 

Even the common uneducated audience of the pit and gallery lost 
their interest in the play. They got restless, and began to talk loudly 
and to whistle. The Jew manager, who was standing at the back of 
the dress-circle, stamped and swore with rage. The only person un- 
moved was the girl herself. 

When the second act was over there came a storm of hisses, and 
Lord Henry got up from his chair and put on his coat. “She is quite 
beautiful, Dorian,” he said, “ but she can’t act. Let us go.” 

“T am going to see the play through,” answered the lad, in a hard, 
bitter voice. “I am awfully sorry that I have made you waste an 
evening, Harry. I apologize to both of you.” 

“ My dear Dorian, I should think Miss Vane was ill,” interrupted 
Hallward. ‘“ We will come some other night.” 

“‘T wish she was ill,” he rejoined. “But she seems to me to be 
simply callous and cold. She has entirely altered. Last night she 
was a great artist. ‘To-night she is merely a commonplace, mediocre 
actress.” 

“ Don’t talk like that about any one you love, Dorian. Love is a 
more wonderful thing than art.” 

“ They are both simply forms of imitation,” murmured Lord Henry. 
“ But do let us go. Dorian, you must not stay here any longer. It is 
not good for one’s morals to see bad acting. Besides, I don’t suppose 

ou will want your wife to act. So what does it matter if she plays 
Juliet like a wooden doll? She is very lovely, and if she knows as. 
little about life as she does about acting, she will be a delightful ex- 


_ nating,—people who know absolutely everything, and people who kno 


~ perience. There are only two kinds of: people who are really fasci 
‘.absolutely nothing. Good heavens, my dear boy, don’t look so aan 


The secret of remaining young is never to have an emotion that is un- 
becoming. Come to the club with Basil and myself. We will smoke 
cigarettes and drink to the beauty of Sibyl Vane. She is beautiful. 
What more can you want?” 

‘Please go away, Harry,” cried the lad. “TI really want to be 
alone.—Basil, you don’t mind my asking you to go? Ah! can’t you 
see that my heart is breaking?” The hot tears came to hiseyes. His 
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lips trembled, and, rushing to the back of the box, he leaned up against 
the wall, hiding his face in his hands, 

“ Let us go, Basil,” said Lord Henry, with a strange tenderness in 
his voice; and the two young men passed out together. 

A few moments afterwards the footlights flared up, and the curtain 
rose on the third act. Dorian Gray went back to his seat. He looked 
pale, and proud, and indifferent. The play dragged on, and seemed 
interminable. Half of the audience went out, tramping in heavy boots, 
and laughing. The whole thing was a fiasco. The last act was played 
to almost empty benches. 

As soon as it was over, Dorian Gray rushed behind the scenes into 
the greenroom. The girl was standing alone there, with a look of 
triumph on her face. Her eyes were lit with an exquisite fire. There 
was @ radiance about her. Her parted lips were smiling over some 
secret of their own. 

When he entered, she looked at him, and an expression of infinite 
: Joy, came over her. “ How badly I acted to-night, Dorian!” she 
cried. 

“ Horribly !” he answered, gazing at her in amazement,—“ horri- 
bly! It was dreadful. Are you ill? You have no idea what it was. 
You have no idea what I suffered.” 

The girl smiled. “ Dorian,” she answered, lingering over his 
name with long-drawn music in her voice, as though it were sweeter 
than honey to the red petals of her lips,—‘“ Dorian, you should have 
understood. But you understand now, don’t you?” 

“Understand what ?” he asked, angrily. 

“ Why I was so bad to-night. Why I shall always be bad. Why 
I shall never act well again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You are ill, I suppose. When you 
are ill you shouldn’t act. You make yourself ridiculous. My friends 
were bored. I was bored.” 

She seemed not to listen to him. She was transfigured with joy. 
An ecstasy of happiness dominated her. 

“ Dorian, Dorian,” she cried, “ before I knew you, acting was the 
one reality of my life. It was only in the theatre that I lived. I 
thought that it was all true. I was Rosalind one night, and Portia 
the other. The joy of Beatrice was my joy, and the sorrows of Cor- 
delia were mine also. I believed in everything. The common people 
who acted with me seemed to me to be godlike. The painted scenes were 
my world. I knew nothing but shadows, and I thought them real. You 
came,—oh, my beautiful love!—and you freed my soul from prison. 
You taught me what reality really is. To-night, for the first time in 
my life, i saw through the hollowness, the sham, the silliness, of the 


empty pageant in which I had always played. To-night, for the first 
time, I became conscious that the Romeo was hideous, and old, and 
painted, that the moonlight in the orchard was false, that the scenery 
was vulgar, and that the words I had to speak were unreal, were not 
my words, not what I wanted to say. You had brought me something 
higher, something of which all art is but a reflection. You have made 
me understand what love really is. My love! my love! I am sick 
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of shadows. You are more to me than all art can ever be. What have 
I to do with the puppets of a play? When I came on to-night, I 
could not understand how it was that everything had gone from me. 
Suddenly it dawned on my soul what it all meant. The knowledge 
was exquisite-to me. I heard them hissing, and I smiled. What 
should they know of love? Take me away, Dorian,—take me away 
with you, where we can be quite alone. I hate the stage. I might 
mimic a passion that I do not feel, but I cannot mimic one that burns 
me like fire. Oh, Dorian, Dorian, you understand now what it all 
means? Even if I could do it, it would be profanation for me to play 
at being in love. You have made me see that.” 

He flung himself down on the sofa, and turned away his face. 
“You have filled my love,” he muttered. 

She looked at him in wonder, and laughed. He made no answer. 
She came across to him, and stroked his hair with her little fingers. 
She knelt down and pressed his hands to her lips. He drew them, 
away, and a shudder ran through him. 

Then he leaped up, and went to the door. “ Yes,” he cried, “ you 
have killed my love. You used to stir my imagination. Now you 
don’t even stir my curiosity. You simply produce no effect. I loved 

ou because you were wonderful, because you had genius and intellect, 
Sichatins you realized the dreams of great poets and gave shape and sub- 
stance to the shadows of art. You have thrown it all away. You are 
shallow and stupid. My God! how mad I was to love you! Whata 
fool I have been! You are nothing to me now. I will never see you 
—. I will never think of you. I will never mention your name. 

ou don’t know what you were to me, once. Why, once... . Oh, 
I can’t bear to think of it! I wish I had never laid eyes upon you! 
You have spoiled the romance of my life. How little you can know 
of love, if you say it mars your art! What are you without your art? 
Nothing. I would have made you famous, splendid, magnificent. The 
world would have worshipped you, and you would have belonged to 
me. What are you now? A third-rate actress with a pretty face.” 

The girl grew white, and trembled. She clinched her hands 
together, and her voice seemed to catch in her throat. “You are not 
serious, Dorian ?” she murmured. “ You are acting.” 

‘ * —s I leave that to you. You do it so well,” he answered, 
itterly. 

She rose from her knees, and, with a piteous a of pain in 
her face, came across the room to him. She put her hand upon his arm, 
and looked into his eyes. He thrust her back. “Don’t touch me!” 
he cried. 

A low moan broke from her, and she flung herself at his feet, and 
lay there like a trampled flower. “ Dorian, Dorian, don’t leave me!” 
she whispered. “I am so sorry I didn’t act well. I was thinking of 
you all thetime. But I will try,—indeed, I will try. It came so sud- 
denly across me, my love for you. I think I should never have known 
it if you had not kissed me,—if we had not kissed each other. Kiss 
me again, my love. Don’t go away from me. I couldn’t bear it. 
Can’t you forgive me for to-night? I will work so hard, and try to 
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improve. Don’t be cruel to me because I love you better than anything 
in the world. After all, it is only once that I have not pleased you. 
But you are quite right, Dorian. I should have shown myself more 
of an artist. It was foolish of me; and yet I couldn’t help it. Oh, 
don’t leave me, don’t leave me.” A fit of passionate sobbing choked 
her. She crouched on the floor like a wounded thing, and Dorian Gray, 
with his beautiful eyes, looked down at her, and his chiselled lips 
curled in exquisite disdain. There is always something ridiculous 
about the passions of people whom one has ceased to love. Sibyl 
Vane seemed to him to he aimndiy melodramatic. Her tears and sobs 
annoyed him. 

“T am going,” he said at last, in his calm, clear voice. “I don’t 
wish to be unkind, but I can’t see you again. You have disappointed 
me. 

She wept silently, and made no answer, but crept nearer to him. 
Her little hands stretched blindly out, and appeared to be seeking for 
him. He turned on his heel, and left the room. In a few moments 
he was out of the theatre. 

Where he went to, he hardly knew. He remembered wanderin 
through dimly-lit streets with gaunt black-shadowed archways an 
evil-looking houses. Women with hoarse voices and harsh laughter 
had called after him. Drunkards had reeled by cursing, and chatter- 
ing to themselves like monstrous apes. He had seen grotesque chil- 
dren huddled upon door-steps, and had heard shrieks and oaths from 
gloomy courts. 

When the dawn was just breaking he found himself at Covent 
Garden. Huge carts filled with nodding lilies rambled slowly down 
the polished empty street. The air was heavy with the perfume of 
the flowers, and their beauty seemed to bring him an anodyne for his 
pain. He followed into the market, and watched the men unloading 
their wagons. A white-smocked carter offered him somecherries. He 
thanked him, wondered why he refused to accept any money for them, 
and began to eat them listlessly. They had been plucked at midnight, 
and the coldness of the moon had entered into them. A long line 
of boys carrying crates of striped tulips, and of yellow and red roses, 
defiled in front of him, threading their way through the huge jade- 
green piles of vegetables. Under the portico, with its gray sun-bleached 
pillars, loitered a troop of draggled bareheaded girls, waiting for the 
auction to be over. After some time he hailed a hansom and drove 
home. The sky was pure opal now, and the roofs of the houses glis- 
tened like silver against it. As he was passing through the library 
towards the door of his bedroom, his eye fell upon the portrait Basil 
‘ Hallward had painted of him. He started back in surprise, and then 
went over to it and examined it. In the dim arrested light that strug- 
gled through the cream-colored silk blinds, the face seemed to him 
to be a little changed. The expression looked different. One would 
have said that there was a touch of cruelty in the mouth. It was cer- 
“a curious. 

e turned round, and, walking to the window, drew the blinds up. 


The bright dawn flooded the room, and swept the fantastic shadows 
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into dusky corners, where they lay shuddering. But the strange ex- 
pression that he had noticed in the face of the portrait seemed to 
linger there, to be more intensified even. The quivering, ardent sun- 
light showed him the lines of cruelty round the mouth as clearly as 
if he had been looking into a mirror after he had done some dreadful 


thing. 

"He winced, and, taking up from the table an oval glass framed in 

ivory Cupids, that Lord Henry had given him, he glanced hurriedly 
into it. No line like that warped his red lips. What did it mean? 
- He rubbed his eyes, and came close to the picture, and examined 
it again. There were no signs of any change when he looked into the 
actual painting, and yet there was no doubt that the whole expression 
had altered. It was not a mere fancy of his own. The thing was 
horribly apparent. 

He threw himself into a chair, and began to think. Suddenly there 
‘ flashed across his mind what he had said in Basil Hallward’s studio the 
day the picture had been finished. Yes, he remembered it perfectly. 
He had uttered a mad wish that he himself might remain young, and 
the portrait grow old ; that his own beauty might be untarnished, and 
the face on the canvas bear the burden of his passions and his sins; 
that the painted image might be seared with the lines of suffering and 
thought, and that he might keep all the delicate bloom and loveliness 
of his then just conscious boyhood. Surely his prayer had not been 
answered? Such things were impossible. It seemed monstrous even 
to think of them. And, yet, there was the picture before him, with the 
touch of cruelty in the mouth. 

Cruelty! Had he been cruel? It was the girl’s fault, not his. 
He had dreamed of her as a great artist, had given his love to her be- 
cause he had thought her great. Then she had disappointed him. She 
had been shallow and unworthy. And, yet, a feeling of infinite t 
came over him, as he thought of her lying at his feet sobbing like 
a little child. He remembered with what callousness he had watched 
her. Why had he been made like that? Why had such a soul been 

iven to him? But he had suffered also. During the three terrible 
ese that the play had lasted, he had lived centuries of pain, son upon 
won of torture. His life was well worth hers. She had marred him 
for a moment, if he had wounded her for an age. Besides, women 
were better suited to bear sorrow than men. They lived on their 
emotions. They only thought of their emotions. When they took 
lovers, it was merely to have some one with whom they could have 
scenes. Lord Henry had told him that, and Lord Henry knew what 
women were. Why should he trouble about Sibyl Vane? She was 
nothing to him now. 

But the picture? What was he to say of that? It held the secret 
of his life, and told his story. It had taught him to love his own 
beauty. Would it teach him to loathe his own soul? Would he ever 
look at it again? 

No; it was merely an illusion wrought on the troubled senses. 
The horrible night that he had passed had left phantoms behind it. 
Suddenly there had fallen upon his brain that tiny scarlet speck that 
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makes men mad. The picture had not changed. It was folly to 
think so. 

Yet it was watching him, with its beautiful marred face and its 
cruel smile. Its bright hair gleamed in the early sunlight. Its blue 
eyes met his own. A sense of infinite pity, not for himself, but for the 
painted image of himself, came over him. It had altered already, and 
would alter more. Its.gold would wither into gray. Its red and 
white roses would die. For every sin that he committed, a stain would 
fleck and wreck its fairness. But he would not sin. The picture, 
changed or unchanged, would be to him the visible emblem of con- 
science. He would resist temptation. He would not see Lord Henry any 
more,—would not, at any rate, listen to those subtle poisonous theories 
that in Basil Hallward’s garden had first stirred within him the passion 
for impossible things. He would go back to Sibyl Vane, make her 
amends, marry her, try to love her again. Yes, it was his duty to do 
so. She must have suffered more than he had. Poor child! He had 
been selfish and cruel to her. The fascination that she had exercised 
over him would return. They would be happy together. His life 
with her would be beautiful and pure. 

He got up from his chair, and drew a large screen right in front of 
the portrait, shuddering as he glanced at it. “ How horrible!” he mur- 
mured to himself, and he walked across to the window and opened it. 
When he stepped out on the grass, he drew a deep breath. The fresh 
morning air seemed to drive away all his sombre passions. He thought 
only of Sibyl Vane. A faint echo of his love came back to him. He 


repeated her name over and over again. The birds that were singing 
in the dew-drenched garden seemed to be telling the flowers about her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was long past noon when he awoke. His valet had crept sev- 
eral times into the room on tiptoe to see if he was stirring, and had 
wondered what made his young master sleep so late. Finally his bell 
sounded, and Victor came in softly with a cup of tea, and a pile of let- 
ters, on a small tray of old Sévres china, and drew back the olive-satin 
curtains, with their shimmering blue lining, that hung in front of the 
three tall windows. y 

“ Monsieur has well slept this morning,” he said, smiling. 

* What o’clock is it, Victor ?” asked Dorian Gray, sleepily. 

“ One hour and a quarter, monsieur.” 

How late it was! He sat up, and, having sipped some tea, turned 
over his letters. One of them was from Lord Henry, and had been 
brought by hand that morning. He hesitated for a moment, and then 
put it aside. The others he opened listlessly. They contained the 
usual collection of cards, invitations to dinner, tickets for private views, 
programmes of charity concerts, and the like, that are showered on 
fashionable young men every morning during the season. There wasa 
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rather heavy bill, for a chased silver Louis-Quinze toilet-set, that he 
had not-yet had the courage to send on to his guardians, who were ex- 
tremely old-fashioned people and did not realize that we live in an age 
when only unnecessary things are absolutely necessary to us; and there 
were several very courteously worded communications from Jermyn 
Street money-lenders offering to advance any sum of money at a mo- 
ment’s notice and at the most reasonable rates of interest. 

After about ten minutes he got up, and, throwing on an elaborate 
dressing-gown, passed into the onyx-paved bath-room. The cool water 
refreshed him after his long sleep. Heseemed to have forgotten all that 
he had gone through. A dim sense of having taken part in some 
strange tragedy came to him once or twice, but there was the unreality 
of a dream about it. 

As soon as he was dressed, he went into the library and sat down to 
a light French breakfast, that had been laid out for him on a small 
round table close to an open window. It was an exquisite day. The 
warm air seemed laden with spices. A bee flew in, and buzzed round 
the blue-dragon bowl, filled with sulphur-yellow roses, that stood in 
front of him. He felt perfectly happy. 

Suddenly his eye fell on the screen that he had placed in front of 
the portrait, and he started. 

“Too cold for Monsieur?” asked his valet, putting an omelette on 
the table. “TI shut the window?” 

Dorian shook his head. “I am not cold,” he murmured. 

Was it all true? Had the portrait really changed? Or had it 
been simply his own imagination that had made him see a look of evil 
where there had been a look of joy? Surely a painted canvas could 
not alter? The thing was absurd. It would serve as a tale to tell 
Basil some day. It would make him smile. 

And, yet, how vivid was his recollection of the whole thing! First 
in the dim twilight, and then in the bright dawn, he had seen the touch 
of cruelty in the warped lips. He almost dreaded his valet leaving 
the room. He knew that when he was alone he would have to exam- 
ine the portrait. He was afraid of certainty. When the coffee and 
cigarettes had been brought and the man turned to go, he felt a mad 
desire to tell him to remain. As the door closed behind him he called 
him back. The man stood waiting for his orders. Dorian looked at 
him fora moment. “I am not at home to any one, Victor,” he said, 
with asigh. The man bowed and retired. 

He rose from the table, lit a cigarette, and flung himself down on 
a luxuriously-cushioned couch that stood facing the screen. The screen 
was an old one of gilt Spanish leather, stamped and wrought with a 
rather florid pion obra pattern. He scanned it curiously, wonder- 
ing if it had ever before concealed the secret of a man’s life. 

Should he move it aside, after all? Why not let it stay there? 
What was the use of knowing? If the thing was true, it was terrible. 
If it was not true, why trouble about it? But what if, by some fate or 
deadlier chance, other eyes than his spied behind, and saw the horrible 
change? What should he do if Basil Hallward came and asked to 
look at his own picture? He would be sure to do that. No; the 
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thing had to be examined, and at once. Anything would be better than 
this dreadful state of doubt. 

He got up, and locked both doors. At least he would be alone 
when he looked upon the mask of hisshame. Then he drew the screen 
aside, and saw himself face to face. It was perfectly true. The por- 
trait had altered. 

As he often remembered afterwards, and always with no small won- 
der, he found himself at first gazing at the portrait with a feeling of 
almost scientific interest. That such a change should have taken place 
was incredible to him. And yet it was a fact. Was there some subtle 
affinity between the chemical atoms, that shaped themselves into form 
and color on the canvas, and the soul that was within him? Could it 
be that what that soul thought, they realized ?—that what it dreamed, 
they made true? Or was there some other, more terrible reason? He 
shuddered, and felt afraid, and, going back to the couch, lay there, 
gazing at the picture in sickened horror. 

One thing, however, he felt that it had done for him. It had 
made him conscious how unjust, how cruel, he had been to Sibyl Vane. 
It was not too late to make reparation for that. She could still be 
his wife. His unreal and selfish love would yield to some higher in- 
fluence, would be transformed into some nobler passion, and the por- 
trait that Basil Hallward had painted of him would be a guide to him 
through life, would be to him what holiness was to some, and conscience 
to others, and the fear of God to us all. There were opiates for remorse, 
drugs that could lull the moral sense to sleep. But here was a visible 
symbol of the degradation of sin. Here was an ever-present sign of 

e ruin men brought upon their souls. , 

Three o’clock struck, and four, and half-past four, but he did not 
stir. He was trying to gather up the scarlet threads of life, and to 
weave them into a pattern; to find his way through the sanguine 
labyrinth of passion through which he was wandering. He did not 
know what to do, or what to think. Finally, he went over to the table 
and wrote a passionate letter to the girl he had loved, imploring her 
forgiveness, and accusing himself of madness. He covered page after 
page with wild words of sorrow, and wilder words of pain. There is 
a luxury in self-reproach. When we blame ourselves we feel that no 
one else has a right to blame us. It is the confession, not the priest, 
that gives us absolution. When Dorian Gray had finished the letter, 
he felt that he had been forgiven. ; 

Suddenly there came a knock to the door, and he heard Lord 
Henry’s voice outside. ‘“ My dear Dorian, I must see you. Let me in 
at once. I can’t bear your shutting yourself up like this.” 

He made no answer at first, but remained quite still, The knocking 
still continued, and grew louder. Yes, it was better to let Lord Henry 
in, and to explain to him the new life he was going to lead, to quarrel 
with him if it became necessary to quarrel, to part if parting was in- 
evitable. He jumped up, drew the screen hastily across the picture, and 
unlocked the door. 

“T am so sorry for it all, my dear boy,” said Lord Henry, coming 
in, “But you must not think about it too much.” 
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“Do you mean about Sibyl Vane?” asked Dorian. 

‘Yes, of course,” answered Lord Henry, sinking into a chair, and 
slowing pulling his gloves off. “It is dreadful, from one point of view, 
but it was not your fault. Tell me, did you go behind and see her after 
the play was over?” 

“Yes,” 

“TI felt sure you had. Did you make a scene with her?” 

“T was brutal, Harry,—perfectly brutal. But it is all right now. 
I am not sorry for anything that has happened. It has taught me to 
know myself better.” 

“ Ah, Dorian, I am so glad you take it in that way! I was afraid 
I would find you plunged in remorse, and tearing your nice hair.” 

“‘T have got through all that,” said Dorian, shaking his head, and 
smiling. “Iam perfectly happy now. I know what conscience is, to 
begin with. It is not what you told me it was. It is the divinest thing 
in us, Don’t sneer at it, Harry, any more,—at least not before me. I 
want to be good. I can’t bear the idea of my soul being hideous.” 

“A very charming artistic basis for ethics, Dorian! I congratulate 
you on it. But how are you going to begin?” 

“ By marrying Sibyl Vane.” 

“Marrying Sibyl Vane!” cried Lord Henry, standing up, and look- 
ing at him in perplexed amazement. “ But, my dear Dorian ad 

“Yes, Harry, I know what you are going tosay. Something dread; 
ful about marriage. Don’t say it. Don’t ever say things of that kind 
to me again. ‘Two days ago I asked Sibyl to marry me. I am not 
going to break my word to her. She is to be my wife.” 

“Your wife! Dorian! . . . Didn’t you get my letter? I wrote 
to you this morning, and sent the note down, by my own man.” 

“Your letter? Oh, yes, I remember. I have not read it yet, 
Harry. I was afraid there might be something in it that I wouldn’t 
like.’ 


Lord ome fl walked across the room, and, sitting down by Dorian 
t 


Gray, took both his hands in his, and held them tightly. “ Dorian,” 
he said, “ my letter—don’t be frightened—was to tell you that Sibyl 
Vane is dead.” 

A cry of pain broke from the lad’s lips, and he leaped to his feet, 
tearing his hands away from Lord Henry’s grasp. “Dead! Sibyl dead ! 
It is not true! It is a horrible lie!” ie 

“Tt is quite true, Dorian,” said Lord Henry, gravely. “It is in 
all the morning papers. I wrote down to you to‘ask you not to see any 
one till I came. There will have to be an inquest, of course, and you 
must not be mixed up in it. Things like that make a man fashionable 

‘in Paris. But in London people are so prejudiced. Here, one should 

never make one’s début with a scandal. One should reserve that to 
give an interest to one’s old age. I don’t suppose they know your name 
at the theatre. If they don’t, it is all right. Did any one see you 
going round to her room? That is an important point.’ 

Borian did not answer for a few moments. He was dazed with 
horror. Finally he murmured, in a stifled voice, “ Harry, did you say 
an inquest? What did you mean by that? Did Sibvl ? Oh, 
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Harry, I can’t bear it! But be quick. Tell me everything at 
once.” 

“T have no doubt it was not an accident, Dorian, though it must 
be put in that way to the public. Asshe was leaving the theatre with 
her mother, about half-past twelve or so, she said she had forgotten 
something up-stairs. They waited some time for her, but she did not 
come down again. They ultimately found her lying dead on the floor 
of her dressing-room. She had swallowed something by mistake, some 
dreadful thing they use at theatres. I don’t know what it was, but it 
had either prussic acid or white lead in it. I should fancy it was 
prussic acid, as she seems to have died instantaneously. It is very 
tragic, of course, but you must not get yourself mixed up in it. I see 
by the Standard that she was seventeen. I should have thought she 
was almost younger than that. She looked such a child, and seemed 
to know so little about acting. Dorian, you mustn’t let this thing get 
on your nerves, You must come and dine with me, and afterwards we 
will look in at the Opera. It is a Patti night, and everybody will be 
there. You can come to my sister’s box. She has got some smart 
women with her.” 

“So I have murdered Sibyl Vane,” said Dorian Gray, half to him- 
self,—‘ murdered her as certainly as if I had cut her little throat with 
aknife. And the roses are not less lovely for all that. The birds sing 
just as happily in my garden. And to-night I am to dine with you, 
and then go on to the Opera, and sup somewhere, I suppose, afterwards. 
How extraordinarily dramatic life is! If I had read all this in a book, 
Harry, I think I would have wept over it. Somehow, now that it has 
happened actually, and to me, it seems far too wonderful for tears. 
Here is the first passionate love-letter I have ever written in my life. 
Strange, that my first passionate love-letter should have been addressed 
toa dead girl. Can they feel, I wonder, those white silent people we 
call the dead? Sibyl! Can she feel, or know, or listen? Oh, Harry, 
how I loved her once! It seems years ago to me now. She was 
everything to me. Then came that dreadful night—was it really only 
last night?—when she played so badly, and my heart almost broke. 
She explained it all to me. It was terribly pathetic. But I was not 
moved a bit. I thought her shallow. Then something happened that 
made me afraid. I can’t tell you what it was, but it was awful. I 
said I would go back to her. I felt I had done wrong. And now 
she is dead. My God! my God! Harry, what shall I do? You 
don’t know the danger I am in, and there is nothing to keep me 
straight. She would have done that for me. She had no right to kill 
herself. It was selfish of her.” 

“My dear Dorian, the only way a woman can ever reform a man is 
by boring him so completely that he loses all possible interest in life. 
If you had married this girl you would have been wretched. Of 
course you would have treated her kindly. One can always be kind to 
people about whom one cares nothing. But she would have soon found 
out that you were absolutely indifferent to her. And when a woman 
finds that out about her husband, she either becomes dreadfully dowdy, 
or wears very smart bonnets that some other woman’s husband has to 
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pay for. I say nothing about the social mistake, but I assure you that 
in any case the whole thing would have been an absolute failure.” 

ad | me ge it would,” muttered the lad, walking up and down the 
room, and looking horribly pale. “But I thought it was my duty. 
It is not my fault that this terrible tragedy has prevented my doing 
what was right. I remember your saying once that there is a fatality 
about resolutions,—that they are always made too late. Mine 
certainly were.” 

“Good resolutions are simply a useless attempt to interfere with 
scientific laws. Their origin is pure vanity. Their result is absolutely 
nil, They give us, now and then, some of those luxurious sterile emo- 
tions that have a certain charm for us. That is all that can be said for 
them. 

“ Harry,” cried Dorian Gray, coming over and sitting down beside 
him, “ why is it that I cannot feel this tragedy as much as I want to? 
I don’t think I am heartless. Do you?” 

“You have done too many foolish things in your life to be entitled 
to give yourself that name, Dorian,” answered Lord Henry, with his 
sweet, melancholy smile. 

The lad frowned. “ I don’t like that explanation, Harry,” he re- 
joined, “ but I am glad you don’t think I am heartless. I am nothing 
of the kind. I know I am not. And yet I must admit that this thing 
that has happened does not affect me as it should. It seems to me to 
be simply like a wonderful ending to a wonderful play. It has all the 
terrible beauty of a great tragedy, a tragedy in which I took part, but 
by which I have not been wounded.” 

“Tt is an interesting question,” said Lord Henry, who found an 
exquisite pleasure in playing on the lad’s unconscious egotism,—“ an 
extremely interesting question. I fancy that the explanation is this. 
It often happens that the real tragedies of life occur in such an inartistic 
manner that they hurt us by their crude violence, their absolute inco- 
herence, their absurd want of meaning, their entire lack of style. They 
affect us just as vulgarity affects us. They give us an impression of 
sheer brute force, and we revolt against that. Sometimes, however, a 

y that has artistic elements of beauty crosses our lives. If these 
elements of beauty are real, the whole thing simply appeals to our. sense 
of dramatic effect. Suddenly we find that we are no longer the actors, 
but the spectators of the play. Or rather we are both. We watch our- 
selves, and the mere wonder of the spectacle enthralls us. In the 

resent case, what is it that has really happened? Some one has 
illed herself for love of you. I wish I had ever had such an ex- 
rience. It would have made me in love with love for the rest of my 
fife. The people who have adored me—there have not been very many, 
but there i a some—have always insisted on living on, long after 
I had ceased to care for them, or they to care for me. They have be- 
come stout and tedious, and when I meet them they go in at once for 
reminiscences, That awful memory of woman! What a fearful thing 
itis! And what an utter intellectual nation it reveals! One 
should absorb the color of life, but one should never remember its de- 


tails, Details are always vulgar. 
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“Of course, now and then things linger. I once wore nothing but 
violets all through one season, as mourning for a romance that would 
not die. Ultimately, however, it did die. I forget what killed it. I 
think it was her proposing to sacrifice the whole world for me. -That 
is always a dreadful moment. It fills one with the terror of eternity. 
Well,—would you believe it ?—a week ago, at Lady Hampshire’s, I 
found myself seated at dinner next the lady in question, and she in- 
sisted on going over the whole thing again, and digging up the past, 
and raking up the future. I had buried my romance in a bed of pop- 
pies. She dragged it out again, and assured me that I had spoiled her 
life. I am bound to state that she ate an enormous dinner, so I did 
not feel any anxiety. But what a lack of taste she showed! The one 
charm of the past is that it is the past. But women never know when 
the curtain has fallen. They always want a sixth act, and as soon as 
the interest of the play is entirely over they propose to continue it. If 
they were allowed to have their way, every comedy would have a 
tragic ending, and every tragedy would culminate in a farce. They 
are charmingly artificial, but they have no sense of art. You are more 
fortunate than Iam. I assure you, Dorian, that not one of the women 
I have known would have done for me what Sibyl Vane did for you. 
Ordinary women always console themselves. Some of them do it by 
going in for sentimental colors. Never trust a woman who wears 
mauve, whatever her age may be, or a woman over thirty-five who is 
fond of pink ribbons. It always means that they have a history. 
Others find a great consolation in suddenly discovering the good quali- 
._ ties of their husbands. They flaunt their conjugal felicity in one’s-face, 

as if it was the most fascinating of sins. Religion consoles some. Its 
mysteries have all the charm of a flirtation, a woman once told me; and 
I can quite understand it. Besides, nothing makes one so vain as 
being told that one is a sinner. There is really no end to the consola- 
tions that women find in modern life. Indeed, I have not mentioned 
the most important one of all.” 

“What is that, Harry ?” said Dorian Gray, listlessly. 

‘¢Oh, the obvious one. Taking some one else’s admirer when one 
loses one’s own. In good society that always whitewashes a woman. 
But really, Dorian, how different Sibyl Vane must have been from all 
the women one meets! There is something to me quite beautiful about 
her death. I am glad I am living in a century when such wonders 
happen. They make one believe in the reality of the things that 
a ow, fashionable people play with, such as romance, passion, and 
ove. 

“T was terribly cruel to her. You forget that.” 

“T believe that women appreciate cruelty more than anything else. 
They have wonderfully primitive instincts. We have emancipated 
them, but they remain slaves looking for their masters, al] the same. 
They love being dominated. I am sure you were splendid. I have 
never seen you angry, but I can fancy how delightful you looked. 
And, after all, you said something to me the day before yesterday that 
seemed to me at the time to be merely fanciful, but that I see now was 
absolutely true, and it explains everything.” 

VoL. XLVI.—4 
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“What was that, Harry ?” 

“You said to me that Sibyl Vane represented to you all the hero- 
ines of romance,—that she was Desdemona one night, and Ophelia the 
other ; that if she died as Juliet, she came to life as Imogen.’ 

“She will never come to life again now,” murmured the lad, 
burying his face in his hands. 

“No, she will never come to life. She has played her last part. 
But you must think of that lonely death in the tawdry dressing-room 
simply as a strange lurid fragment from some Jacobean caniy; as a 
wonderful scene from Webster, or Ford, or Cyril Tourneur. The girl 
never really lived, and so she has never really died. To you at least 
she was always a dream, a phantom that flitted through Shakespeare’s 

lays and left them lovelier for its presence, a reed through which 
Raitompenns's music sounded richer and more full of joy. The moment 
she touched actual life, she marred it, and it marred her, and so she 
swt away. Mourn for Ophelia, if you like. Put ashes on your head 
use Cordelia was strangled. Cry out against Heaven because the 
daughter of Brabantio died. But don’t waste your tears over Sibyl 
Vane. She was less real than they are.” 

There was a silence. The evening darkened in the room. Noise- 
lessly, and with silver feet, the rm fen crept in from the garden. 
The colors faded wearily out of things. 

After some time Dorian Gray looked up. “ You have explained me 
to myself, Harry,” he murmured, with something of a sigh of relief. 
“T felt all that you have said, but somehow I was afraid of it, and I 
could not express it to myself. How well you know me! But we 
will not talk again of what has happened. It has been a marvellous 
experience. That is all. I wonder if life has still in store for me 
anything as marvellous.” 

“ Life has everything in store for you, Dorian. There is nothing 
that you, with your extraordinary good looks, will not be able to do. 

“ But suppose, Harry, I became haggard, and gray, and wrinkled ? 
What then ?” 

“ Ah, then,” said Lord Henry, rising to go,—“ then, my dear Do- 
rian, you would have to fight for your victories. As it 1s, they are 
brought to you. No, you must keep your good looks. . We live in 
an age that reads too much to be wise, and that thinks too much to be 
beautiful. We cannot spare you. And now you had better dress, and 
drive down to the club. We are rather late, as it is.” 

“T think I shall join you at the Opera, Harry. I feel too tired to 
eat anything. What is the number of your sister’s box?” 

“Twenty-seven, I believe. It is on the grand tier. You will see 
her name on the door. But I am sorry you won’t come and dine.” 

“I don’t feel up to it,” said Dorian, wearily. “ But I am awfully 
obliged to you for all that you have said to me. You are certainly 
my best friend. No one has ever understood me as you have.” 

“We are only at the beginning of our friendship, Dorian,” answered 
Lord Henry, shaking him by the hand. ‘“Good-by. I shall see you 
before nine-thirty, I hope. member, Patti is singing.” 

As he ded, the door behind him, Dorian Gray touched the bell, 
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and ina few minutes Victor appeared with the lamps and drew the 
blinds down. He waited impatiently for him to go. The man seemed 
to take an interminable time about everything. 

As soon as he had left, he rushed to the screen, and drew it back. 
No; there was no further change in the picture. It had received the 
news of Sibyl Vane’s death before he had known of it himself. It 
was conscious of the events of life as they occurred. The vicious 
cruelty that marred the fine lines of the mouth had, no doubt, appeared 
at the very moment that the girl had drunk the poison, whatever it 
was. Or was it indifferent to results? Did it merely take cognizance 
of what passed within the soul? he wondered, and hoped that some 
day he would see the change taking place before his very eyes, shud- 
dering as he hoped it. 

Poor Sibyl! what a romance it had all been! She had often 
mimicked death on the stage, and at last Death himself had touched 
her, and brought her with him. How had she played that dreadful 
scene? Had she cursed him, as she died? No; she had died for love 
of him, and love would always be a sacrament to him now. She had 
atoned for everything, by the sacrifice she had made of her life. He 
would not think any more of what she had made him go through, that 
horrible night at the theatre. When he thought of her, it would be as 
a wonderful tragic ‘figure to show Love had been a great reality. A 
wonderful tragic figure? Tears came to his eyes as he remembered 
her child-like look and winsome fanciful ways and shy tremulous 
grace. He wiped them away hastily, and looked again at the picture, 

He felt that the time had really come for making his choice. Or 
had his choice already been made? Yes, life had decided that for 
him,—life, and his own infinite curiosity about life. Eternal youth, 
infinite passion, pleasures subtle and secret, wild joys and wilder sins, 
—he was to have all these things. The portrait was to bear the burden 
of his shame: that was all. 

A feeling of pain came over him as he thought of the desecration 
that was in store for the fair face on the canvas. Once, in boyish 
mockery of Narcissus, he had kissed, or feigned to kiss, those painted 
lips that now smiled so cruelly at him. Morning after morning he 
had sat before the portrait wondering at its beauty, almost enamoured 
of it, as it seemed to him at times. Was it to alter now with every 
mood to which he yielded? Was it to become a hideous and loathsome 
thing, to be hidden away in a locked room, to be shut out from the 
sunlight that had so often touched to brighter gold the waving wonder 
of the hair? The pity of it! the pity of it! 

For a moment he thought of praying that the horrible sympathy 
that existed between him oe the picture might cease. It had changed 
in answer to a prayer; perhaps in answer to a prayer it might remain 
unchanged. And, yet, who, that knew anything about Life, would 
surrender the chance of remaining always young, however fantastic 
that chance might be, or with what fateful consequences it might be 
fraught? Besides, was it really under his control? Had it indeed 
been prayer that had produced the substitution ? Might there not be 
some curious scientific reason for it all? If thought could exercise its 
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influence upon @ living organism, might not thought exercise.an influ- 
ence upon dead and inorganic things? Nay, without thought or con- 
scious desire, might not things external to ourselves vibrate in unison 
with our moods and passions, atom calling to atom, in secret love or 
strange affinity? But the reason was of no importance. He would 
never again tempt by a prayer any terrible power. If the picture was 
to alter, it was to alter. That was all. Why inquire too closely into it? 

For there would be a real pleasure in watching it. He would be 
able to follow his mind into its secret places. This portrait would be to 
him the most magical of mirrors. As it had revealed to him his own 
body, so it would reveal to him his own soul. And when winter came 
upon it, he would still be standing where spring trembles on the verge 
of summer. When the blood crept from its face, and left behind a 
pallid mask of chalk with leaden eyes, he would keep the glamour of 
boyhood. Not one blossom of his loveliness would ever fade. Not 
one pulse of his life would ever weaken. Like the gods of the Greeks, 
he would be strong, and fleet, and joyous. What did it matter what 
happened to the colored image on the canvas? He would be safe. 
That was everything. 

He drew the screen back into its former place in front of the pic- 
ture, smiling as he did so, and passed into his bedroom, where his 
valet was already waiting for him. An hour later he was at the 
Opera, and Lord Henry was leaning over his chair. 


CHAPTER VII. 


As he was sitting at breakfast next morning, Basil Hallward was 
shown into the room. 

“T am so glad I have found you, Dorian,” he said, gravely. 
“T called last night, and they told me you were at the Opera. Of 
course I knew that was impossible. But I wish you had left word 
where you had really gone to. I passed a dreadful evening, half 
afraid that one tragedy might be followed by another. I think 
you might have telegraphed for me when you heard of it first. I 
read of it quite by chance in a late edition of the Globe, that I picked 
up at the club. I came here at once, and was miserable at not finding 

ou. I can’t tell you how heart-broken I am about the whole thing. 
know what you must suffer. But where were you? Did you go 
down and see the girl’s mother? For a moment I thought of follow- 
ing you there. They gave the address in the paper. Somewhere in 
the Euston Road, isn’t it? But I was afraid of intruding upon a sor- 
row that I could not lighten. Poor woman! What a state she must 
be in! And her only child, too! What did she say about it all ?” 

‘My dear Basil, how do I know?” murmured Dorian, sipping 

some pale-yellow wine from a delicate gold-beaded bubble of Venetian 
lass, and looking dreadfully bored. “I was at the Opera. You should 
ibe come on there. I met Lady Gwendolen, Harry’s sister, for the 


first time. We were in her box. She is perfectly charming; and 
Patti sang divinely. Don’t talk about horrid subjects. If one doesn’t 
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talk about a thing, it-has never happened. It is. simply expression, as 
Harry says, that gives reality to things. Tell me about yourself and 
what you are*painting.” 

“ You went to the Opera?” said Hallward, speaking very slowly, 
and with a strained touch of pain in his voice. ‘“ You went to the 
Opera while Sibyl Vane was lying dead in some sordid lodging? You 
can talk to me of other women being charming, and of Patti singing 
divinely, before the girl you. loved has even the quiet of a grave 
to sleep in? Why, man, there are horrors in store for that little white 
body of hers !” 

“Stop, Basil! I won’t hear it !” cried Dorian, leaping to his feet. 
“You must not tell me about things. What is done isdone. What 
is past is past.” 

“You call yesterday the past ?” 

“ What has the actual lapse of time got to do with it? It is only 
shallow people who require years to get rid of an emotion. A man 
who is master of himself can end a sorrow as easily as he can invent a 
pleasure. I don’t want to be at the mercy of my emotions. I want 
to use them, to enjoy them, and to dominate them.” 

“ Dorian, this is horrible! Something has changed you completely. 
You look exactly the same wonderful boy who used to come down to 
my studio, day after day, to sit for his picture. But you were simple, 
natural, and affectionate then. You were the most unspoiled creature 
in the whole world. Now, I don’t know what has come over you. 
You talk as if you had no heart, no pity in you. It is all Harry’s 
influence. I see that.” 

The lad flushed up, and, going to the window, looked out on the 
green, flickering garden for a few moments. “I owe a great deal to 
Harry, Basil,” he said, at last,— more than I owe to you. You only 
taught me to be vain.” 

“Well, I am punished for that, Dorian,—or shall be some day.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Basil,” he exclaimed, turning 
round. “I don’t know what youwant. What do you want?” 

“T want the Dorian Gray I used to know.” 

“ Basil,” said the lad, going over to him, and putting his hand on 
his shoulder, “ you have come too late. - Yesterday when I heard that 
Sibyl Vane had killed herself-——” 

“ Killed herself! Good heavens! is there no doubt about that ?” 
cried Hallward, looking up at him with an expression of horror. 

\ “My dear Basil! Surely you don’t think it was a vulgar acci- 
dent? Of course she killed herself. It is one of the great romantic 
tragedies of the age. Asa rule, people who act lead the most com- 
monplace lives. They are good husbands, or faithful wives, or some- 
thing tedious. You know what I mean,—middle-class virtue, and all 
that kind of thing. How different Sibyl was! She lived her finest 
tragedy. She was always a heroine. The last night she played—the 
night you saw her—she acted badly because she had known the reality 
of love. When she knew its unreality, she died, as Juliet might have 
died. She passed again into the sphere of art. There is something of 
the martyr about her. Her death has all the pathetic uselessness of 
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martyrdom, all its wasted beauty. But, as I was saying, you must not 
think I have not suffered. If you had come in yesterday at a particu- 
lar moment,—about half-past five, perhaps, or a quarter to six,—you 
would have found me in tears. Even Hatry, who was here, who 
brought me the news, in fact, had no idea what I was going through. 
I suffered immensely, then it passed away. I cannot repeat an emo- 
tion. No one can, except sentimentalists. And you are awfully un- 
just, Basil. ‘You come down here to console me. That is charming 
of you. ‘You find me consoled, and you are furious. How like a 
sympathetic person! ‘You remind me of a story Harry told me about 
a certain philanthropist who spent twenty years of his life in trying to 
get some grievance redressed, or some unjust law altered,—I forget 
exactly what it was. Finally he succeeded, and nothing could exceed 
his disappointment. He had absolutely nothing to do, almost died of 
ennui, and became a confirmed misanthrope. And besides, my dear old 
Basil, if you really want to console me, teach me rather to forget what has 
happened, or to see it from a proper artistic point of view. Was it not 
Gautier who used to write about la consolation des arts? I remember 
picking up a little vellum=covered book in your studio one day and 
chancing on that delightful phrase. Well, I am not like that young 
man you told me of when we were down at Marlowe together, the 
young man who used to say that yellow satin could console one for all 
the miseries of life. I love beautiful things that one can touch and 
handle. Old brocades, green bronzes, lacquer-work, carved ivories, ex- 
quisite surroundings, luxury, pomp,—there is much to be got from all 
these. But the artistic temperament that they create, or at any rate 
reveal, is still more to me. To become the spectator of one’s own life, 
as Harry says, is to escape the suffering of life. I know you are sur- 
prised at my talking to you like this. You have not realized how I 
have developed. I was a school-boy when you knew me. I ama 
man now. I have new passions, new thoughts, new ideas. I am dif- 
ferent, but you must not like me less. I am changed, but you must 
always be my friend. Of course I am very fond of Harry. But I 
know that you are better than he is. You are not stronger,—you are 
too much afraid of life,—but you are better. And how happy we used 
to be together! Don’t leave me, Basil, and don’t quarrel with me. I 
am what Iam. There is nothing more to be said.’ 

Hallward felt strangely moved. Rugged and straightforward as 
he was, there was something in his nature that was purely feminine in 
its tenderness. The lad was infinitely dear to him, and his personality 
had been the great turning-point in his art. He could not bear the 
idea of reproaching him any more. After all, his indifference was prob- 
ably merely a mood that would pass away. There was so much in 
him that was good, so much in him that was noble. 

“ Well, Dorian,” he said, at length, with a sad smile, “ I won’t speak 
to you again about this horrible thing, after to-day. I only trust your 
name won’t be mentioned in connection with it. The inquest is to 
take place this afternoon. Have they summoned you ?” 

Dorian shook his head, and a look of annoyance passed over his 
face at the mention of the word “inquest.” There was something so 
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crude and vulgar about everything of the kind. “They don’t know 
my name,” he answered. 

“ But surely she did ?” 

“ Only my Christian name, and that I am quite sure she never men- 
tioned to any one. She told me once that they were all rather curious 
to learn who I was, and that she invariably told them my name was 
Prince Charming. It was pretty of her. You must do me a drawing 
of her, Basil. I should like to have something more of her than the 
memory of a few kisses and some broken pathetic words.” 

“T will try and do something, Dorian, if it would please you. But 
you must come and sit to me yourself again. I can’t get on without 

ou. 

“T will never sit to you again, Basil. It is impossible!” he ex- 
claimed, starting back. 

Hallward stared at him. “My dear boy, what nonsense!” he 
cried. “Do you mean to say you don’t like what I did of you? 
Where is it? Why have you pulled the screen in front of it? Let 
me look at it. It is the best thing I have ever painted. Do take that 
screen away, Dorian. It is inv: horrid of your servant hiding my 
work like that. I felt the toom looked different as I came in.” 

“ My servant has nothing to do with it, Basil. You don’t imagine 
I let him arrange my room for me? He settles my flowers for me some- 
times,—that is all. No; I did it myself. The light was too strong 
on the portrait.” 

“Too strong! Impossible, my dear fellow! It is an admirable 
place for it. Let me see it.” And Hallward walked towards the 
corner of the room. 

A cry of terror broke from Dorian Gray’s lips, and he rushed be- 
tween Hallward and the screen. “ Basil,” he said, looking very pale, 
“you must not look at it. I don’t wish you to.” 

“ Not look at my own work! you are not serious. Why shouldn’t 
I look at it?” exclaimed Hallward, laughing. 

“If you try to look at it, Basil, on my word of honor I will never 
speak to you again as long as I live. I am quite serious. I don’t 
offer any explanation, and you are not to ask for any. But, remember, 
if you touch this screen, everything is over between us.” 

Hallward was thunderstruck. He looked at Dorian Gray in abso- 
lute amazement. He had never seen him like this before. The lad was 
absolutely pallid with rage. His hands were clinched, and the pupils 
of his eyes were like disks of blue fire. He was trembling all over. 

“ Dorian !” 

“ Don’t speak !” 

“ But what is the matter? Of course I won’t look at it if you don’t 
want me to,” he said, rather coldly, turning on his heel, and going over 
towards the window. “ But, really, it seems rather absurd that I 
shouldn’t see my own work, especially as I am going to exhibit it in 
Paris in the autumn. I shall probably have to give it another coat of 
varnish before that, so I must see it some day, and why not to-day ?” 

“To exhibit it! You want to exhibit it?” exclaimed Dorian Gray, 
a strange sense of terror creeping over him. Was the world going 
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to be shown his secret? Were people to gape at the mystery of his 
life? That was impossible. Something—he did not know what— 
had to be done at once. 

“Yes: I don’t suppose you will object to that. Georges Petit is 
going to collect ‘all my best pictures for a special exhibition in the Rue 

e Séze, which will open the first week in October. The portrait will 
only be away a month. I should think you could easily spare it for 
that time. In fact, you are sure to be out.of town. And if you hide 
it always behind a screen, you can’t care much about it.” 

Dorian Gray passed his hand over his forehead. There were beads 
of perspiration there. He felt that he was on the brink of a horrible 
danger. “ You told me a month ago that you would never exhibit it,” 
he said. ‘ Why have you changed your mind? You people who go 
in for being consistent have just as many moods as others. The only 
difference is that your moods are rather meaningless. You can’t have 
forgotten that you assured me most solemnly that nothing in the world 
would induce you to send it to any exhibition. You told Harry ex- 

actly the same thing.” He stopped suddenly, and a gleam of light 
came into his eyes. He remembered that Lord Henry had said to him 
once, half seriously and half in jest, “If you want to have an interest- 
ing quarter of an hour, get Basil to tell you why he won’t exhibit your 
a: He told me why he wouldn’t, and it was a revelation to me.” 
es, thaps Basil, too, had his secret. He would ask him and try. 

‘ Basil, ” he said, coming over quite close, and looking him straight 

in the face, “ we have-each of us a secret. Let me know yours, and I 


will tell you mine. What was your reason for refusing to exhibit my 


picture ?” 

Hallward shuddered in spite of himself. “ Dorian, if I told you, 
you might like me less than you do, and you would certainly laugh at 
me. I could not bear your doing either of those two things. If you 
wish me never to look at your picture again, I am content. I have 
always you to look at. If you wish the best work I have ever done to 
be hidden from the world, I am satisfied. Your friendship is dearer to 
me than any fame or reputation.” 

“No, Basil, you must tell me,’ murmured Dorian Gray. “I 
think I have a right to know.” His feeling of terror had passed 
away, and curiosity had taken its place. He was determined to find 
out Basil Hallward’s mystery. ; 

“ Let us sit down, Dorian,” said Hallward, looking pale and pained. 
“Let us sit down. I will sit in the shadow, and you shall sit in the 
sunlight. Our lives are likethat. Just answer me one question. Have 
you noticed in the picture something that you did not like ?—something 
that probably at first did not strike you, but that revealed itself to you 
suddenly ?” 

“ Basil !” cried the lad, clutching the arms of his chair with trem- 
bling hands, and gazing at him with wild, startled eyes. 

“T see you did. Don’t speak. Wait till you hear what I have to 
say. It is quite true that I have worshipped you with far more ro- 
mance of feeling than a man usually gives toa friend. Somehow, I had 
never loved a woman. I suppose I never had time. Perhaps, as 
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Harry says, a really ‘grande passion’ is the privilege of those who 
have "sihions to do, mt that is the use of the ile rn in a country. 
Well, from the moment I met you, your personality had the most ex- 
traordinary influence over me. I quite admit that I adored you madly, 
extravagantly, absurdly. I was jealous of every one to whom you 
spoke. I wanted to have you all to myself. I was only happy when 
I was with you. When I was away from you, you were still present 
in my art. It was all wrong and foolish. It is all wrong and foolish 
still. Of course I never let you know anything about this, It would 
have been impossible. You would not have understood it; I did not 
understand it myself. One day I determined to paint a wonderful 
portrait of you. It was to have been my masterpiece. It is my mas- 
terpiece. But, as I worked at it, every flake and film of color seemed 
to me to reveal my secret. I grew afraid that the world would know 
of my idolatry. I felt, Dorian, that I had told too much. Then it 
was that I resolved never to allow the picture to be exhibited. You 
were a little annoyed ; but then you did not realize all that it meant to 
me. Harry, to whom I talked about it, laughed at me. But I did 
not mind that. When the picture was finished, and I sat alone with it, 
I felt that I was right. Well, after a few days the portrait left my 
studio, and as soon as I had got rid of the intolerable fascination of its 
presence it seemed to me that I had been foolish in imagining that I 
had said anything in it, more than that you were extremely good-look- 
ing and that I could paint. Even now I cannot help feeling that it is 
a mistake to think that the passion one feels in creation is ever really 
shown in the work one creates. Art is more abstract than we fancy. 
Form and color tell us of form and color,—that is all. It often seems 
to me that art conceals the artist far more completely than it ever re- 
veals him. And so when I got this offer from Paris I determined to 
make your portrait the principal thing in my exhibition. It never oc- 
curred to me that you would refuse. I see now that you were right. 
The picture must not be shown. You must not be angry with me, 
Dorian, for what I have told you. As I said to Harry, once, you are 
made to be worshipped.” 

Dorian Gray iw a long breath. The color came back to his 
cheeks, and a smile played about his lips. The peril was over. He 
was safe for the time. Yet he could not help feeling infinite pity for 
the young man who had just made this strange confession to him. He 
wondered if he would ever be so dominated by the personality of a friend. 
Lord Harry had the charm of being very dangerous. But that was all. 
He was too clever and too cynical to be really fond of. Would there 
ever be some one who would fill him with a strange idolatry? Was 
that one of the things that life had in store? 

“Tt is extraordinary to me, Dorian,” said Hallward, “that you 
should have seen this in the picture. Did you really see it ?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Well, you don’t mind my looking at it now?” 

Dorian shook his head. “ You must not ask me that, Basil. I 
could not possibly let you stand in front of that picture.” 

“You will some day, surely ?” 
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“ Never.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. And now good-by, Dorian. You 
have been the one person in my life of whom I have been really fond. 
I don’t suppose I shall often see you again. You don’t know what it 
cost me to tell you all that I have told you.” 

“‘ My dear Basil,” cried Dorian, “ what have you told me? Simply . 
that you felt that you liked me too much. That is not even a compli- 
ment. 

“Tt was not intended asa compliment. It was a confession.” 

“A very disappointing one.” 

“Why, what did you expect, Dorian? You didn’t see anything 
else in the picture, did you? There was nothing else to see?” 

“No: there was nothing else to see. Why do you ask? But 
mustn’t talk about not meeting me again, or anything of that kind. 

ou and I are friends, Basil, and we must always remain so.” 

“ You have got Harry,” said Hallward, sadly. 

“ Oh, Harry!” cried the lad, with a ripple of laughter. “ Harry 
spends his days in saying what is incredible, and his evenings in doing 
what is improbable. Just the sort of life I would like to lead. But 
still I don’t think I would go to Harry if I was in trouble. I would 
sooner go to you, Basil.” 

“But you won’t sit to me again ?” 

“ Impossible !” 

“.You spoil my life as an artist by refusing, Dorian. No man 
comes across two ideal things. Few come across one.” 

“T can’t explain it to you, Basil, but I must never sit to you again. 
I will come and have tea with you. That will be just as pleasant.” 

“ Pleasanter for you, I am afraid,” murmured Hallward, regret- 
fully. “And now good-by. I am sorry you won’t let me look at the 
picture once again. But that can’t be helped. I quite understand 
what you feel about it.” 

As he left the room, Dorian Gray smiled to himself. Poor Basil ! 
how little he knew of the true reason! And how strange it was that, 
instead of having been forced to reveal his own secret, he had succeeded, 
almost by chance, in wresting a secret from his friend! How much 
that strange confession explained to him! Basil’s absurd fits of 
jealousy, his wild devotion, his extravagant panegyrics, his curious 
reticences,—he understood them all now, and he felt sorry. There was 
something ms in a friendship so colored by romance. 

He sighed, and touched the bell. The portrait must be hidden 
away at all costs. He could not run such a risk of discovery again. 
It had been mad of him to have the thing remain, even for an hour, in 
a room to which any of his friends had access, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN his servant entered, he looked at him steadfastly, and 
wondered if he had thought of peering behind the screen. The man 
was quite impassive, and waited for his orders. Dorian lit a cigarette, 
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and walked over to the glass and glanced into it. He could see the 
reflection of Victor’s face perfectly. It was like a placid mask of 
servility. There was nothing to be afraid of, there. Yet he thought 
it best to be on his guard. 

Speaking very slowly, he told him to tell the housekeeper that he 
wanted to see her, and then to go to the frame-maker’s.and ask him to 
send two of his men round at once. It seemed to him that as the man 
left the room he peered in the direction of the screen. Or was that only 
his fancy ? 

After a few moments, Mrs, Leaf, a dear old lady in a black silk 
dress, with a photograph of the late Mr. Leaf framed in a large gold 
brooch at her neck, and old-fashioned thread mittens on her wrinkled 
hands, bustled into the room. 

“Well, Master Dorian,” she said, “ what can I do for you? I 
beg your pardon, sir,”—here came a courtesy,—“ I shouldn’t call you 
Master Dorian any more. But, Lord bless you, sir, I have known you 
since you were a baby, and many’s the trick you’ve played on poor old 
Leaf. Not that you were not always a good boy, sir; but boys will be 
boys, Master Dorian, and jam is a temptation to the young, isn’t it, sir ?” 

He laughed. ‘“ You must always call me Master Dorian, Leaf. I 
will be very angry with you if you don’t. And I assure you I am 
quite as fond of jam now as I used to be. Only when I am asked out 
to tea I am never offered any. I want you to give me the key of the 
room at the top of the house.” ' 

“ The old school-room, Master Dorian? Why, it’s full of dust. I 
must get it arranged and put straight before you go into it. It’s not 
fit for you to see, Master Dorian. It is not, indeed.” 

“T don’t want it put straight, Leaf. I only want the key.” 

* Well, Master Dorian, you’ll be covered with cobwebs if you goes 
into it. Why, it hasn’t been opened for nearly five years,—not since 
his lordship died.” 

He winced at the mention of his dead uncle’s name. He had 
hateful memories of him. “ That does not matter, Leaf,” he replied. 
“ All I want is the key.” 

“ And here is the key, Master Dorian,” said the old lady, after 
going over the contents of her bunch with tremulously uncertain hands. 
“Here is the key. I'll have it off the ring in a moment. But you 
7 think of living up there, Master Dorian, and you so comfortable 

ere? 

“No, Leaf, I don’t. I merely want to see the place, and perhaps 
store something in it,—that is all. Thank you, Leaf. I hope your 
rheumatism is better ; and mind you send me up jam for breakfast.” 

Mrs. Leaf shook her head. ‘“ Them foreigners doesn’t understand 
jam, Master Dorian. They calls it ‘compot.’ But I'll bring it to 
you myself some morning, if you lets me.” : 

“That will be very Lind of you, Leaf,” he answered, looking at 
the key; and, having made him an elaborate courtesy, the old lady 
left the room, her face wreathed in smiles. She had a strong objection 
to the French valet. It was a poor thing, she felt, for any one to be 
born a foreigner. 
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As the door closed, Dorian put the key in his pocket, and looked 
round the room. His eye fell on a large purple satin coverlet heavily 
embroidered with gold, a splendid piece of late seventeenth-century 
Venetian work that his uncle had found in a convent near Bologna. 
Yes, that would serve to wrap the dreadful thing in. It had perhaps 
served often as a pall for the dead. Now it was to hide something that 
had a corruption of its own, worse than the corruption of death itself, 
—something that would breed horrors and yet would never die. What 
the worm was to the corpse, his sins would be to the painted image on 
the canvas. They would mar its beauty, and eat away its grace. They 
would defile it, and make it shameful. And yet the thing would still 
live on. It would be always alive. 

He shuddered, and for a moment he regretted that he had not told 
Basil the true reason why he had wished to hide the picture away. Basil 
would have helped him to resist Lord Henry’s influence, and the still 
more poisonous influences that came from his own temperament. The 
love that he bore him—for it was really love—had something noble and 
intellectual in it. It was not that mere physical admiration of beauty 
that is born of the senses, and that dies when the senses tire. It was 
such love as Michael Angelo had known, and Montaigne, and Winckel- 
mann, and Shakespeare himself. Yes, Basil could have saved him: 
But it was too late now. The past could always be annihilated. Re- 

t, denial, or forgetfulness could do that. But the future was inevi- 
table. There were passions in him that would find their terrible outlet, 
dreams that would make the shadow of their evil real. 

He took up from the couch the great purple-and-gold texture that 
covered it, and, holding it in his hands, passed behind the screen. Was 
the face on the canvas viler than before? It seemed to him that if was 
unchanged ; and yet his loathing of it was intensified. Gold hair, blue 
eyes, and rose-red > ed all were there. It was simply the expres- 
sion that had altered. That was horrible in its cruelty. Compared to 
what he saw in it of censure or rebuke, how shallow Basil’s reproaches 
about Sibyl] Vane had been !—how shallow, and of what little account ! 
His own soul was looking out at him from the canvas and calling him 
to judgment. A look of pain came across him, and he flung the rich 
pall over the picture. As he did so, a knock came to the door. He 

out as his servant entered. 

“The persons are here, monsieur.” 

He felt that the man must be got rid of at once. He must not 
be allowed to know where the picture was being taken to. There 
was something sly about him, and he had thoughtful, treachérous eyes. 
Sitting down at the writing-table, he scribbled a note to Lord Henry, 
asking him to send him round something to read, and reminding him 
that they were to meet at eight-fifteen that evening. 

“ Wait for an answer,” he said, handing it to him, “and show the 
men in here.” 

In two or three minutes there was another knock, and Mr. Ashton 
himself, the celebrated frame-maker of South Audley Street, came in 
with a somewhat rough-looking young assistant. Mr. Ashton was a 
florid, red-whiskered little man, whose admiration for art was consider- 
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ably tempered by the inveterate impecuniosity of most of the artists 
who dealt with him. As a rule, he never left his shop. He waited for 
people to come to him. But he always made an exception in favor of 
Dorian Gray. There was something about Dorian that charmed every- 
body. It was a pleasure even to see him. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Gray?” he said, rubbing his fat 
freckled hands. “I thought I would do myself the honor of coming» 
round in person. I have just got a beauty of a frame, sir. Picked it 
up atasale, Old Florentine. Came from Fonthill, I believe. Ad- 
mirably suited for a religious picture, Mr. Gray.” 

“TI am so sorry you have given yourself the trouble of coming 
round, Mr. Ashton. I will certainly drop in and look at the frame,— 
though I don’t go in much for religious art,—but to-day I only want a 
picture carried to the top of the house for me. It is rather heavy, so I 
thought I would ask you to lend me a couple of your men.” 

“No trouble at all, Mr.Gray. I am delighted to be of any service 
to you. Which is the work of art, sir ?” 

“ This,” replied Dorian, moving the screen back. “Can you move 
it, covering and all, just as it is? I don’t want it to get scratched going 
up-stairs.’ 

“There will be no difficulty, sir,” said the genial frame-maker, be- 
ginning, with the aid of his assistant, to unhook the picture from the 
long brass chains by which it was suspended. “ And, now, where 
shall we carry it to, Mr. Gray ?” ‘ 

“IT will show you the way, Mr. Ashton, if you will kindly follow 
mie. Or perhaps you had better go in front. I am afraid it is right at 
porch. '3 of the house. We will go up by the front staircase, as it is 
¢ wider?’ 

' .. Hee held the door open for them, and they passed out into the hall 

- aiid began the ascent. The elaborate character of the frame had made 
the picture extremely bulky, and now and then, in spite of the obse- 
quious protests of Mr. Ashton, who had a true tradesman’s dislike of 
seeing a gentleman doing anything useful, Dorian put his hand to it so 
as to help them. | 

“Something of a load to carry, sir,” gasped the little man, when 
they reached the top.landing. And he wiped his shiny forehead. 

“ A terrible load to carry,” murmured Dorian, as he unlocked the 
door that opened into the room that was to keep for him the curious 
secret of his life and hide his soul from the eyes of men. 

He had not entered the place for more than four years,—not, in- 
deed, since he had used it first as a play-room when he was a child 
and then as a study when he grew somewhat older. It was a large, 
well-proportioned room, which had been specially built by the last Lord 
Sherard for the use of the little nephew whom, being himself childless, 
and perhaps for other reasons, he had always hated and desired to keep 
at a distance. It did not appear to Dorian to have much changed. 
There was the huge Italian cassone, with its fantastically-painted panels 
and its tarnished gilt mouldings, in which he had so often hidden him- 
self as a boy. There was the satinwood bookcase filled with his dog- 
eared school-books. On the wall behind it was hanging the same 
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ragged Flemish tapestry, where a faded king and queen were playin 
chess in a garden, while MRonipany of hawkers rode by, carrying ae 
birds on their gauntleted wrists. How well he recalled it all! Ever 
moment of his lonely childhood came back to him, as he looked oid 
He remembered the stainless purity of his boyish life, and it seemed 
horrible to him that it was here that the fatal portrait was to be hidden 
away. How little he had thought, in those dead days, of all that was 
in store for him! 

But there was no other place in the house so secure from prying 
eyes as this. He had the key, and no one else could enter it. Beneath 
its purple pall, the face painted on the canvas could grow bestial, sod- 
den, and unclean. What did it matter? No one could see it. He 
himself would not see it. Why should he watch the hideous corrup- 
tion of his soul? He kept his youth,—that was enough. And, be- 
sides, might not his nature grow finer, after all? ‘There was no reason 
that the future should be so full of shame. Some love might come 
across his life, and purify him, and shield him from those sins that 
seemed to be already stirring in spirit and in flesh,—those curious un- 
pictured sins whose very mystery lent them their subtlety and their 
charm. Perhaps, some day, the cruel look would have passed away 
from the scarlet sensitive mouth, and he might show to the world Basil 
Hallward’s masterpiece. 

No; that was impossible. The thing upon the canvas was grow- 
ing old, hour by hour, and week by week. Even if it escaped the 
ahineniios of sin, the hideousness of age was in store for it. The 
cheeks would become hollow or flaccid. Yellow crow’s-feet would 
creep round the fading eyes and make them horrible. The hair Bsa 
lose its brightness, the mouth would gape or droop, would be foolish or 
gross, as the mouths of old men are, There would be the wrifkled.. 
throat, the cold blue-veined hands, the twisted body, that he remem- 
bered in the uncle who had been so stern to him in his boyhood. The 
picture had to be concealed. There was no help for it. 

‘“ Bring it in, Mr. Ashton, please,” he said, wearily, turning round. 
“ T am sorry I kept you so long. I was thinking of something else.” 

“ Always glad to have a rest, Mr. Gray,” answered the frame- 
maker, who was still gasping for breath. “ Where shall we put it, 
sir ? 

“Qh, anywhere. Here, this will do. I don’t want to have it 
hung up. Just lean it against the wall. Thanks.” 

rs Might one look at the work of art, sir ?” 

Dorian started. “It would not interest you, Mr. Ashton,” he 
said, keeping his eye on the man. He felt ready to leap upon him and 
fling him to the ground if he dared to lift the gorgeous hanging that 
concealed the secret of his life. “I won’t trouble you any more now. 
I am much obliged for your kindness in coming round.” 

-“ Not at all, not at all, Mr. Gray. Ever ready to do anything for 
you, sir.” And Mr. Ashton tramped down-stairs, followed by the 
assistant, who glanced back at Dorian with a look of shy wonder in his 
rough, uncomely face. He had never seen any one so marvellous. 

en the sound of their footsteps had died away, Dorian locked 
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the door, and put the key in his pocket. He felt safe now. No one 
would ever look on the horrible thing. No eye but his would ever 
see his shame. 

On reaching the library he found that it was just after five o’clock, 
and that the tea had been already brought up. On a little table of 
dark perfumed wood thickly incrusted with nacre, a present from his 
guardian’s wife, Lady Radley, who had spent the preceding winter in 
Cairo, was lying a note from Lord Henry, and beside it was a book 
bound in yellow paper, the cover slightly torn and the edges soiled. A 
copy of the third edition of the St. James’s Gazette had been placed on 
the tea-tray. It was evident that Victor had returned. He wondered 
if he had met the men in the hall as they were leaving the house and 
had wormed out of them what they had been doing. He would be 
sure to miss the picture—had no doubt missed it already, while he had 
been laying the tea-things. The screen had not been replaced, and the 
blank space on the wall was visible. Perhaps some night he might 
find him creeping up-stairs and trying to force the door of the room. It 
was a horrible thing to have a spy in one’s house. He had heard of 
rich men who had been blackmailed all their lives by some servant 
who had read a letter, or overheard a conversation, or picked up a card 
with an address, or found beneath a pillow a withered flower or a bit 
of crumpled lace. 

He sighed, and, having poured himself out some tea, opened Lord 
Henry’s note. It was simply to say that he sent him round the evening 
paper, and a book that might interest him, and that he would be at the 
club at eight-fifteen. He opened the St. James’s languidly, and looked 
through it. A red pencil-mark on the fifth page caught his eye. He 
read the following paragraph : 


“ INQUEST ON AN ACTRESg-An inquest was held this morning at 
the Bell Tavern, Hoxton Road; by Mr. Danby, the District Coroner, 
on the body of Sibyl Vane, a young actress recently engaged at the 
Royal Theatre, Holborn. A verdict of death by misadventure was 
returned. Considerable sympathy was expressed for the mother of the 
deceased, who was greatly affected during the giving of her own evi- 
dence, and that of Dr. Birrell, who had made the post-mortem exami- 
nation of the deceased.” 


He frowned slightly, and, tearing the paper in two, went across the 
room and flung the pieces into a gilt basket. How ugly it all was! 
And how horribly real ugliness made things! He felt a little annoyed 
with Lord Henry for having sent him the account. And it was cer- 
tainly stupid of him to have marked it.with red pencil. Victor might 
have read it. The man knew more than enough English for that. 

Perhaps he had read it, and had begun to suspect something. And, 
Yet what did it matter? What had Dorian Gray to do with Sibyl 

ane’s death? There was nothing to fear. Dorian Gray had not 
killed her. 

His eye fell on the yellow book that Lord Henry had sent him. 
What was it, he wondered. He went towards the little pearl-colored 
octagonal stand, that had always looked to him like the work of some 
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strange tian bees who wrought in silver, and took the volume up. 
He flung himself into an arm-chair, and began to turn over the leaves. 
After a few minutes, he became absorbed. It was the strangest book 
he had ever read. It seemed to him that in exquisite raiment, and to 
the delicate sound of flutes, the sins of the world were passing in dumb 
show before him. Things that he had dimly dreamed of were sud- 
denly made real to him. Things of which he had never dreamed 
were gradually revealed. y 

It was a novel without a plot, and with only one character, being, 
indeed, simply a psychological study of a certain young Parisian, who 
spent his life trying to realize in the nineteenth century all the passions 
and modes of thought that belonged to every century except his own, 
and to sum up, as it were, in himself the various moods through which 
the world-spirit had ever passed, loving for their mere artificiality 
those renunciations that men have unwisely called virtue, as much as 
those natural rebellions that wise men still call sin. The style in 
which it was written was that curious jewelled style, vivid and obscure 
at once, full of argot and of archaisms, of technical expressions and of 
elaborate paraphrases, that characterizes the work of some of the finest 
artists of the French school of Décadents. ‘There were in it metaphors 
as monstrous as orchids, and as evil in color. The life of the senses 
was described in the terms of mystical philosophy. One hardly knew 
at times whether one was reading the spiritual ecstasies of some mediseval 
saint or the morbid confessions of a modern sinner. It was a poisonous 
book. The heavy odor of incense seemed to cling about its pages and 
to trouble the brain. The mere cadence of the sentences, the subtle 
monotony of their music, so full as it was of complex refrains and 
movements elaborately repeated, produced in the mind of the lad, as 
he passed from chapter to chapter, a form of revery, a malady of 
dreaming, that made him unconscious $f the falling day and the creep- 
ing shadows. 

Cloudless, and pierced by one solitary star, a copper-green sky 
gleamed through the windows. He read on by its wan light till he 
could read no more. Then, after his valet had reminded him several 
times of the lateness of the hour, he got up, and, gaing into the next 
room, placed the book on the little Florentine table that always stood 
at his bedside, and began to dress for dinner. 

It was almost nine o’clock before he reached the club, where he found 
Lord Henry sitting alone, in the morning-room, looking very bored. 

“TI am so sorry, Harry,” he cried, “but really it is entirely your 
fault. That book you sent me so fascinated me that I forgot what the 
time was.” 

‘ “T thought you would like it,” replied his host, rising from his 
air. 

“T didn’t say I liked‘it, Harry. I said it fascinated me. There 
is a great difference.” 

“Ah, if you have discovered that, you have discovered a great 
deal,” murmured Lord Henry, with his curious smile. ‘ Come, let us 
go in to dinner. It is dreadfully late, and I am afraid the champagne 
will be too much iced.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


For years, Dorian Gray could not free himself from the memory 
of this book. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that he 
never sought to free himself from it. He procured from Paris no less 
than five large-paper copies of the first edition, and had them bound 
in different colors, so that they might suit his various moods and the 
changing fancies of a nature over which he seemed, at times, to have 
almost entirely lost control. The hero, the wonderful young Parisian, 
in whom the romantic temperament and the scientific temperament were 
so strangely blended, became to him a kind of prefiguring type of him- 
self, And, indeed, the whole book seemed to him to contain the story 
of his own life, written before he had lived it. 

In one point he was more fortunate than the book’s fantastic 
hero. He never knew—never, indeed, had any cause to know—that 
somewhat grotesque dread of mirrors, and polished metal surfaces, and - 
still water, which came upon the young Parisian so early in his life, 
and was occasioned by the sudden decay of a beauty that had once, 
apparently, been so remarkable. It was with an almost cruel joy— 
and perhaps in nearly every joy, as certainly in every pleasure, cruelty 
has its place—that he used to read the latter part of the book, with its 
really tragic, if somewhat over-emphasized, account of the sorrow and 
despair of one who had himself lost what in others, and in the world, 
he had most valued. 

He, at any rate, had no cause to fear that. The boyish beauty . 
that had so fascinated Basil Hallward, and many others besides him, 
seemed never to leave him. Even those who had heard the most evil 
things against him (and from time to time strange rumors about his 
mode of life crept through London and became the chatter of the 
clubs) could not bulheve anything to his dishonor when they saw him. 
He had always the look of one who had kept himself unspotted from 
the world. Men who talked grossly became silent when Dorian Gray 
entered the room. There was something in the purity of his face that 
rebuked them. His mere presence seemed to recall to them the inno- 
cence that they had tarnished. They wondered how one so charming 
and gracefal as he was could have escaped the stain of an age that was 
at once sordid and sensuous. . 

He himself, on returning home from one of those mysterious and 
prolonged absences that gave rise to such strange conjecture among 
those who were his friends, or thought that they were so, would creep 
up-stairs to the locked room, open the door with the key that never 
left him, and stand, with a mirror, in front of the portrait that Basil 
Hallward had painted of him, looking now at the evil and aging face 
on the canvas, and now at the fair young face that laughed back at 
him from the polished glass. The very sharpness of the contrast used 
to eae his sense of pleasure. He grew more and more enamoured 
of his own beauty, more and more interested in the corruption of his 
own soul, He would examine with minute care, and often with a 
monstrous and terrible delight, the hideous lines that seared the 
wrinkling forehead or crawled around the heavy sensual mouth, 
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wondering sometimes which were the more horrible, the signs of sin or 
the signs of age. He would place his white hands beside the coarse 
bloated hands of the picture, and smile. He mocked the misshapen 
body and the failing limbs. 

There were moments, indeed, at night, when, lying sleepless in his 
own delicately-scented chamber, or in the sordid room of the little ill- 
famed tavern near the Docks, which, under an assumed name, and in 
disguise, it was his habit to frequent, he would think-of the ruin he 
had brought upon his soul, with a pity that was all the more poignant 
because it was purely selfish. But moments such as these were rare. 
That curiosity about life that, many years before, Lord Henry had first 
stirred in him, as they sat together in the garden of their friend, seemed 
to increase with gratification. The more he knew, the more he desired 
know. He had mad hungers that grew more ravenous as he fed 

em. 

Yet he was not really reckless, at any rate in his relations to society. 
Once or twice every month during the winter, and on each Wednesday 
evening while the season lasted, he would throw open to the world his 
beautiful house and have the most celebrated musicians of the day to 
charm his guests with the wonders of their art. His little dinners, in 
the settling of which Lord Henry always assisted him, were noted as 
much for the careful selection and placing of those invited, as for the 
exquisite taste shown in the decoration of the table, with its subtle 
symphonic arrangements of exotic flowers, and embroidered cloths, and 

antique plate of gold and silver. Indeed, there were many, especially 

among the very young men, who saw, or fancied that they saw, in Do- 
rian Gray the true realization of a type of which they had often dreamed 
in Eton or Oxford days, a type that was to combine something of the 
real culture of the scholar with all the grace and distinction and per- 
fect manner of a citizen of the world. To them he seemed to belong 
to those whom Dante describes as having sought to “make themselves 
perfect by the worship of beauty.” Like Gautier, he was one for 
whom “ the visible world existed.” 

And, certainly, to him life itself was the first, the greatest, of the 
arts, and for it all the other arts seemed to be but a preparation. 
Fashion, by which what is really fantastic becomes for #..moment 
universal, and Dandyism, which, in its own way, is an attempt to assert 
the absolute modernity of beauty, had, of course, their fascination for 
him. His mode of dressing, and the particular styles that he affected 
from time to time, had their marked influence on the young exquisites 
of the Mayfair balls and Pall Mall club windows, who copied ‘him in 
everything that he did, and tried to reproduce the accidental charm of 
his cefil, though to him only half-serious, fopperies. 

or, while he was but too ready to accept the position that was 
almost immediately offered to him on his coming ape and found, 


indeed, a subtle pleasure in the thought that he might really become to 
the London of his own day what to imperial Neronian Rome the 
author of the “Satyricon” had once been, yet in his inmost heart he 
desired to be something more than a mere arbiter elegantiarum, to be 
consulted on the wearing of a jewel, or the knotting of a necktie, or 
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the conduct of a cane. He sought to elaborate some new scheme of 
Jife that would have its reasoned philosophy and its ordered principles 
and find in the spiritualizing of the senses its highest realization. 

The worship of the senses has often, and with much justice, been 
decried, men feeling a natural instinct of terror about passions and 
sensations that seem stronger than ourselves, and that we are conscious 
of sharing with the less highly organized forms of existence. But it 
appeared to Dorian Gray that the true nature of the senses had never 
been understood, and that they had remained savage and animal merel 
because the world had sought to starve them into submission or to iil 
them by pain, instead of aiming at making them elements of a new 
spirituality, of which a fine instinct for beauty was to be the dominant 
characteristic, As he looked back upon man moving through History, 
he was haunted by a feeling of loss. So much had been cxreenline ! 
and to such little purpose! There had been mad wilful rejections, 
monstrous forms of self-torture and self-denial, whose origin was fear, 
and whose result was a degradation infinitely more terrible than that 
fancied degradation from which, in their ignorance, they had sought to 
escape, Nature in her wonderful irony driving the anchorite out to herd 
with the wild animals of the desert and giving to the hermit the beasts 
of the field as his companions. 

Yes, there was to be, as Lord Henry had prophesied, a new 
hedonism that was to re-create life, and to save it from that harsh, 
uncomely puritanism that is having, in our own day, its curious re- 
vival, It was to have its service of the intellect, certainly; yet it 
was never to accept any theory or system that would involve the 
sacrifice of any mode of passionate experience. Its aim, indeed, was 
to be experience itself, ‘nik not the fruits of experience, sweet or bitter 
as they might be. Of the asceticism that deadens the senses, as of the 
vulgar profligacy that dulls them, it was to know nothing. But it was 
to teach man to concentrate himself upon the moments of a life that 
is itself but a moment. 

There are few of us who have not sometimes wakened before dawn, 
either after one of those dreamless nights that make one almost en- 
amoured of death, or one of those nights of horror and misshapen 
joy, when through the chambers of the brain sweep phantoms more 
terrible than reality itself, and instinct with that vivid life that lurks 
in all grotesques, and that lends to Gothic art ite enduring vitality, this 
art being, one might fancy, especially the art of those whose minds 
have. been troubled with the malady of revery. Gradually white 
fingers creep through the curtains, and they appear to tremble. Black 
fantastic shadows crawl into the corners of the room, and crouch 
there. Outside, there is the stirring of birds among the leaves, or the 
sound of men going forth to their work, or the sigh and sob of the 
wind coming down from the hills, and wandering round the silent 
house, as though it feared to wake the sleepers. Veil after veil of 
thin dusky gauze is lifted, and by degrees the forms and colors of 
things are restored to them, and we watch the dawn remaking the 
world in its antique pattern. The wan mirrors get back their mimic life. 
The flameless tapers stand where we have left them, and beside them 
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lies the half-read book that we had been studying, or the wired flower 
that we had worn at the ball, or the letter that we had been afraid to 
read, or that we had read too often, Nothing seems to us changed. 
Out of the unreal shadows of the night comes back the real life that 
we had known. We have to resume it where we had left off, and there 
steals over us a terrible sense of the necessity for the continuance of 
energy in the same wearisome round of stereotyped habits, or a wild 
longing, it may be, that our eyelids might open some morning upon a 
world that had been re-fashioned anew for our pleasure in the darkness, 
a world in which things would have fresh shapes and colors, and be 
changed, or have other secrets, a world in which the past would have 
little or no place, or survive, at any rate, in no conscious form of obli- 
gation or regret, the remembrance even of joy having its bitterness, 
and the memories of pleasure their pain. 

It was the creation of such worlds as these that seemed to Dorian 
Gray to be the true object, or among the true objects, of life; and in 
his search for sensations that would be at once new and delightful, and 

that element of strangeness that is so essential to romance, he 
would often adopt certain modes of thought that he knew to be really 
alien to his nature, abandon himself to their subtle influences, and 
then, having, as it were, caught their color and satisfied his intellectual 
curiosity, leave them with that curious indifference that is not incom- 
patible with a real ardor of temperament, and that indeed, according 
to certain modern psychologists, is often a condition of it. 

It was rumored of him once that he was about to join the Roman 
Catholic communion; and certainly the Roman ritual had always a 

t attraction for him. The daily sacrifice, more awful really than 
all the sacrifices of the antique world, stirred him as much by its 
superb rejection of the evidence of the senses as by the primitive sim- 
plicity of its elements and the eternal pathos of the human tragedy 
that it sought to symbolize. He loved to kneel down on the cold 
marble pavement, and watch the priest, in his stiff flowered cope, 
slowly and with white hands moving aside the veil of the tabernacle, 
and raising aloft the jewelled lantern-shaped monstrance with that 
pallid wafer that at times, one would fain think, is indeed the “ panis 
cwlestis,” the bread of angels, or, robed in the garments of the Passion 
of Christ, breaking the Host into the chalice, and smiting his breast 
for his sins, The fuming censers, that the grave boys, in their lace 
and scarlet, tossed into the air like great gilt flowers, had their subtle 
fascination for him. As he passed out, he used to look with wonder 
at the black confessionals, and long to sit in the dim shadow of one 
of them and listen to men and women whispering through the tar- 
nished grating the true story of their lives, 

But he never fell into the error of arresting his intellectual de- 
velopment by any formal oy of creed or system, or of mis- 
taking, for a house in which to live, an inn that is but suitable for the 
sojourn of a night, or for a few hours of a night in which there are no 
stars and the moon is in travail. Mysticism, with its marvellous power 
of making common things strange to us, and the subtle antinomianism 
that always seems to accompany it, moved him for a season ; and for a 
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season he inclined to the materialistic doctrines of the Darwinismus 
movement in Germany, and found a curious pleasure in tracing the 
thoughts and passions of men to some pearly cell in the brain, or some 
white nerve in the body, delighting in the conception of the absolute 
dependence of the spirit on certain physical conditions, morbid or 
healthy, normal or diseased. Yet, as has been said of him before, no 
theory of life seemed to him to be of any importance compared with « 
life itself. He felt keenly conscious of how barren all intellectual 
speculation is when separated from action and experiment. He knew 
that the senses, no less than the soul, have their mysteries to reveal. 

And so he would now study perfumes, and the secrets of their 
manufacture, distilling heavily-scented oils, and burning odorous gums 
from the East. He saw that there was no mood of the mind that had 
not its counterpart in the sensuous life, and set himself to discover 
their true relations, wondering what there was in frankincense that 
made one mystical, and in ambergris that stirred one’s passions, and in 
violets that woke the memory of dead romances, and in musk that 
troubled the brain, and in champak that stained the imagination ; and 
seeking often to elaborate a ved psychology of perfumes, and to esti- 
mate the several influences of sweet-smelling roots, and scented pollen- 
laden flowers, of aromatic balms, and of dark and fragrant woods, of 
spikenard that sickens, of hovenia that makes men mad, and of aloes 

t are said to be able to expel melancholy from the soul. 

At another time he devoted himself entirely to music, and in a 
long Jatticed room, with a vermilion-and-gold ceiling and walls of 
olive-green lacquer, he used to give curious concerts in which mad 
gypsies tore wild music from little zithers, or grave yellow-shawled 
Tunisians plucked at the strained strings of monstrous lutes, while 

rinning negroes beat monotonously upon copper drums, or turbaned 
Fodiane, crouching upon scarlet mats, blew through long pipes of reed 
or brass, and charmed, or feigned to charm, great hooded snakes and 
horrible horned adders. The harsh intervals and shrill discords of 
barbaric music stirred him at times when Schubert’s grace, and 
Chopin’s beautiful sorrows, and the mighty harmonies of Beethoven 
himself, fell unheeded on his ear. He collected together from all parts 
of the world the strangest instruments that could be found, either in 
the tombs of dead nations or among the few savage tribes that have 
survived contact with Western civilizations, and loved to touch and try 
them. He had the mysterious juruparis of the Rio Negro Indians, 
that women are not allowed to look at, and that even youths may not 
see till they have been subjected to fasting and scourging, and the 
earthen jars of the Peruvians that have the shrill cries of birds, and 
flutes of human bones such as Alfonso de Ovalle heard in Chili, and 
the sonorous green stones that are found near Cuzco and give forth 
a note of singular sweetness. He had painted gourds filled with 
seers that rattled when they were shaken; the long clarin of the 

exicans, into which the performer does not blow, but through which 
he inhales the air; the harsh turé of the Amazon tribes, that is 
sounded by the sentinels who sit all day long in trees, and that can 
be heard, it is said, at a distance of three leagues; the teponaztli, that 
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has two vibrating tongues of wood, and is beaten with sticks that 
are smeared with an elastic gum obtained from the milky juice of 
plants; the yotl-bells. of the Aztecs, that are hung in clusters like 
grapes; and a huge cylindrical drum,.covered with the skins of great 
serpents, like the one that Bernal Diaz saw when he went with Cortes 
into the Mexican temple, and of whose doleful sound he has left us 
so vivid a description. The fantastic character of these instruments 
fascinated him, and he felt a curious delight in the thought that Art, 
like Nature, has her monsters, things of bestial shape and with hideous 
voices, Yet, after some time, he wearied of them, and would sit in his 
box at the Opera, either alone or with Lord Henry, listening in rapt 
pleasure to “Tannhiuser,” and seeing in that great work of art a 
presentation of the tragedy of his own soul. 

On another occasion he took up the study of jewels, and appeared 
at a costume ball as Anne de Joyeuse, Admiral of France, in a dress 
covered with five hundred and sixty pearls, He would often spend a 
whole day settling and resettling in their cases the various stones that 
he had collected, such as the olive-green chrysoberyl that turns red by 
lamplight, the cymophane with its wire-like line of silver, the pista- 
chio-colored peridot, rose-pink and wine-yellow topazes, carbuncles of 
fiery scarlet with tremulous four-rayed stars, flame-red cinnamon-stones, 
orange and violet spinels, and amethysts with their alternate layers of 
ruby and sapphire. He loved the red gold of the sunstone, and the 
moonstone’s pearly whiteness, and the broken rainbow of the milky 
opal. He procured from Amsterdam three emeralds of extraordinary 
size and richness of color, and had a turquoise de la vieille roche that 
was the envy of all the connoisseurs, 

He discovered wonderful stories, also, about jewels. In Alphonso’s 
“Clericalis Disciplina” a serpent was mentioned with eyes of real 
jacinth, and in the romantic history of Alexander he was said to have 
found snakes in the vale of Jordan “with collars of real emeralds 

rowing on their backs.” There was a gem in the brain of the dragon, 
Philostratus told us, and “by the exhibition of golden letters and a 
scarlet robe” the monster could be thrown into a magical sleep, and 
slain. According to the great alchemist Pierre de Boniface, the 
diamond rendered a man invisible, and the agate of India made him 
eloquent. The cornelian appeased anger, and the hyacinth provoked 
sleep, and the amethyst drove away the fumes of wine. The garnet 
cast out demons, and the hydropicus deprived the moon of her color. 
The selenite waxed and waned with the moon, and the meloceus, that 
discovers thieves, could be affected only by the blood of kids. Leonar- 
dus Camillus had seen a white stone taken from the brain of a newly- 
killed toad, that was a certain antidote against poison. The bezoar, 
that was found in the heart of the Arabian deer, was a charm that 
could cure the plague. In the nests of Arabian birds was the aspil- 
ates, that, according to Democritus, kept the wearer from any danger 


re: : 

The King of Ceilan rode through his 7 with a Iarge ruby in his 
hand, as the ceremony of his coronation. The gates of the palace of: 
John the Priest were “ made of ‘sardius, with the horn of the horned 
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snake inwrought, so that no man might bring poison within.” Over 
the gable were “two golden apples, in which were two carbuncles,” so 
that the gold might shine by day, and the carbuncles by night. In 
Lodge’s strange romance “A Margarite of America” it was stated 
that in the chamber of Margarite were seen “all the chaste ladies of 
the world, inchased out of silver, looking through fair mirrours of 
chrysolites, carbuncles, sapphires, and greene emeraults.” Marco Polo 
had watched the inhabitants of Zipangu place a rose-colored pearl in 
the mouth of the dead. A sea-monster had been enamoured of the 
pearl that the diver brought to a Perozes, and had slain the thief, 
and mourned for seven moons over his loss. When the Huns lured 
the king into the great pit, he flung it away,—Procopius tells the 
story,—nor was it ever found again, though the Emperor Anastasius 
offered five hundred-weight of gold pieces for it. The King of Mal- 
abar had shown a Venetian a rosary of one hundred and four pearls, 
one for every that he worshipped. 

When the Duke de Valentinois, son of Alexander VI., visited Louis 
XII. of France, his horse was loaded with gold leaves, according to 
Brantéme, and his cap had double rows of rubies that threw out a 
great light. Charles of England had ridden in stirrups hung with 
three hundred and twenty-one diamonds. Richard II. had a coat, 
valued at thirty thousand marks, which was covered with balas rubies. 
Hall didcetted Tlenay VIIL., on his way to the Tower previous to his 
coronation, as wearing “a jacket of raised gold, the placard embroidered 
with diamonds and other rich stones, and a great bauderike about his 
neck of large balasses.” The favorites of James I. wore ear-rings of 
emeralds set in gold filigrane. Edward II. gave to Piers Gaveston a 
suit of red-gold armor studded with jacinths, and a collar of gold 
roses set with turquoise-stones, and a skull-cap parsemé with pearls. 
Henry II. wore jewelled gloves reaching to the elbow, and had a 
hawk-glove set with twelve rubies and fifty-two great. pearls. The 
ducal hat of Charles the Rash, the last Duke of Burgundy of his race, 
was studded with sapphires and hung with pear-shaped pearls, 

How exquisite life had once been! How gorgeous in its pomp and 
decoration! Even to read of the luxury of the dead was wonderful. 

Then he turned his attention to embroideries, and to the tapestries 
that performed the office of frescos in the chill rooms of the Northern 
nations of Europe.: As he investigated the subject,—and he always 
had an entringdhanes faculty of becoming absolutely absorbed for the 
moment in whatever he took up,—he was almost saddened by the 
reflection of the ruin that time brought on beautiful and wonderful 
things. He, at any rate, had escaped that. Summer followed summer, 
and the yellow jonquils bloomed and died many times, and nights of 
horror repeated the story of their shame, but he was unchanged. No 
winter marred his face or stained his flower-like bloom. How different 
it was with material things! Where had they gone to? Where was 
the great crocus-colored robe, on which the gods fought against the 
giants, that had been worked for Athena? Where the huge velarium 
that Nero had stretched across the Colosseum at Rome, on which were 
represented the starry sky, and Apollo driving a chariot drawn by 
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white gilt-reined steeds? He longed to see the curious table-napkins 
wrought for Elagabalus, on which were displayed all the dainties and 
viands that could be wanted for a feast ; ha mortuary cloth of King 
Chilperic, with its three hundred golden bees ; the fantastic robes that 
excited the indignation of the Bishop of Pontus, and were figured 
with “lions, panthers, bears, dogs, forests, rocks, hunters,—all, in fact, 
that a painter can copy from nature ;” and the coat that Charles of 
Orleans once wore, on the sleeves of which were embroidered the 
verses of a song beginning “ Madame, je suis tout joyeux,” the musical 
accompaniment of the words being wrought in gold thread, and each 
note, of square shape in those days, formed with four pearls. He 
read of the room that was prepared at the palace at Rheims for the 
use Of Queen Joan of Burgundy, and was decorated with “ thirteen 
hundred and twenty-one parrots, made in broidery, and blazoned with 
the king’s arms, and five hundred and sixty-one butterflies, whose 
wings were similarly ornamented with the arms of the queen, the 
whole worked in gold.” Catherine de Médicis had a mourning-bed 
made for her of black velvet powdered with crescents and suns. Its 
curtains were of damask, with leafy wreaths and garlands, figured upon 
a gold and silver ground, and fringed along the edges with broideries 
of pearls, and it stood in a room hung with rows of the queen’s devices 
in cut black velvet upon cloth of silver. Louis XIV. had gold- 
embroidered caryatides fifteen feet high in his apartment. The state 
bed of Sobieski, King of Poland, was made of Smyrna gold brocade 
embroidered in turquoises with verses from the Koran. Its supports 
were of silver gilt, beautifully chased, and profusely set with enamelled 
and jewelled medallions. It had been taken from the Turkish camp 
before Vienna, and the standard of Mohammed had stood under it. 

And so, for a whole year, he sought to accumulate the most 
exquisite specimens that he could find of textile and embroidered 
work, getting the dainty Delhi muslins, finely wrought, with gold- 
thread palmates, and stitched over with iridescent beetles’ wings; the 
Dacca gauzes, that from their transparency are known in the East as 
“woven air,” and “ eae | water,” and “evening dew;” strange 
figured cloths from Java; elaborate yellow Chinese hangings; books 
bound in tawny satins or fair blue silks and wrought with fleurs de 
lys, birds, and images; veils of dacie worked in Hungary point; Sicil- 
ian brocades, and stiff Spanish velvets; Georgian work with its gilt 
coins, and Japanese Foukousas with their green-toned golds and their 
marvellously-plum birds. 

He had a special passion, also, for ecclesiastical vestments, as indeed 
he had for everything connected with the service of the Church. In 
the long coder dats that lined the west gallery of his house he had 
stored away many rare and beautiful specimens of what is really the 
raiment of the Bride of Christ, who must wear purple and jewels and 
fine linen that she may hide the pallid macerated body that 1s worn by 
the suffering.that she seeks for, and wounded by self-inflicted pain. 
He had a gorgeous cope of crimson silk and gold-thread damask, 
figured with a Yet pattern of golden pomegranates set in six- 

ms, beyond which on either side was the pine- 
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apple device wrought in seed-pearls. The orphreys were divided into 

els representing scenes from the life of the Virgin, and the corona- 
tion of the Virgin was figured in colored silks upon the hood. This 
was Italian work of the fifteenth century. Another cope was of green 
velvet, embroidered with heart-shaped groups of acanthus-leaves, from 
which spread long-stemmed white blossoms, the details of which were 
picked out with silver thread and colored crystals. The morse bore a 
seraph’s head in gold-thread raised work. The orphreys were woven 
in a diaper of red and gold silk, and were starred with medallions 
of many saints and martyrs, among whom was St. Sebastian. He had 
chasubles, also, of amber-colored silk, and blue silk and gold brocade, 
and yellow silk damask and cloth of gold, figured with representations 
of the Passion and Crucifixion of Christ, and embroidered with lions 
and ee and other emblems; dalmatics of white satin and pink 
silk damask, decorated with tulips and dolphins and fleurs de lys ; altar 
frontals of crimson velvet and blue linen ; and many corporals, chalice- 
veils, and sudaria. In the mystic offices to which these things were 
put there was something that quickened his imagination. 

For these things, and everything that he collected in his lovely 
house, were to be to him means of forgetfulness, modes by which he 
could escape, for a season, from the fear that seemed to him at times to 
be almost too great to be borne. Upon the walls of the lonely locked 
room where he had spent so much of his boyhood, he had hung with 
his own hands the terrible portrait whose changing features showed 
him the real degradation of his life, and had draped the purple-and- 
gold pall in front of it as a curtain. For weeks he would not go 
there, would forget the hideous painted thing, and get back his light 
heart, his wonderful joyousness, his passionate pleasure in mere exist- 
ence, Then, suddenly, some night he would creep out of the house, go 
down to dreadful places near Blue Gate Fields, and stay there, day 
after day, until he was driven away. On his return he would sit in 
front of the picture, sometimes loathing it and himself, but filled, at 
other times, with that pride of rebellion that is half the fascination of 
sin, and smiling, with secret pleasure, at the misshapen shadow that 
had to bear the burden that should have been his own. 

After a few years he could not endure to be long out of England, 
and gave up the villa that he had shared at Trouville with Lord 
Henry, as well as the little white walled-in house at Algiers where he 
had more than once spent his winter. He hated to be separated from 
the picture that was such a part of his life, and he was also afraid that 
ye his absence some one might gain access to the room, in spite of 
= borate bolts and bars that he had caused to be placed upon the 

oor. ; 

' He was quite conscious that this would tell them nothing. It was 
true that the portrait still preserved, under all the foulness and ugli- 
ness of the face, its marked likeness to himself; but what could they 
learn from that? He would laugh at any one who tried to taunt 
him. He had not painted it. What was it to him how vile and full 
of shame it looked? Even if he told them, would they believe it? 

Yet he was afraid. Sometimes when he was down at his great 
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house in Nottinghamshire, entertaining the fashionable young men of 
his own rank who were his chief companions, and astounding the 
county by the wanton luxury and gorgeous splendor of his mode of 
life, he would suddenly leave his guests and rush back to town to see 
that the door had not been tampered with and that the picture was 
still there. What if it should be stolen? The mere thought made 
him cold with horror. Surely the world would know his secret then. 
Perhaps the world already suspected it. 

For, while he fascinated many, there were not a few who distrusted 
him. He was blackballed at a: West End club of which his birth and 
social ‘position fully entitled him to become a member, and on one 
occasion, when he was brought by a friend into the smoking-room of 
the Carlton, the Duke of Berwick and another gentleman got up in a 
marked manner and went out. Curious stories me current about 
him after he had passed his twenty-fifth year. It was said that he had 
been seen brawling with foreign sailors in a low den in the distant 
parts of Whitechapel, and that he consorted with thieves and coiners 
and knew the mysteries of their trade. His extraordinary absences 
became notorious, and, when he used to reappear again in society, men 
would whisper to each other in corners, or pass him with a sneer, or 
look at him with cold searching eyes, as if they were determined to 
discover his secret. 

Of such insolences and attempted slights he, of course, took no 
notice, and in the opinion of most pies ite frank debonair manner, 
his charming boyish smile, and the infinite grace of that wonderful 


youth that seemed never to leave him, were in themselves a sufficient 
answer to the calumnies (for so they called them) that were circulated 
about him. It was remarked, however, that those who had been most 
intimate with him appeared, after a time, to shun him. Of all his 
friends, or so-called friends, Lord Henry Wotton was the only one who 
remained + to him. Women who had wildly adored him, and for 


his sake had braved all social censure and set convention at defiance, 
were seen to grow pallid with shame or horror if Dorian Gray 
entered the room. | 

Yet these whispered scandals only lent him, in the eyes of many, 
his strange and dangerous charm. His great wealth was a certain 
element of security. Society, civilized society at least, is never ve 
ready to believe anything to the detriment of those who are both rich 
and charming. It feels instinctively that*manners are of more impor- 
tance than morals, and the highest respectability is of less value in its 
opinion than the possession of a good chef. And, after all, it is a very 
poor consolation to be told that the man who has given one a bad 
dinner, or poor wine, is irreproachable in his private life. Even the 
cardinal virtues cannot atone for cold entrées, as Lord Henry remarked 
once, in a discussion on the subject; and there is possibly a good deal 
to be said for his view. For the canons of good society are, or should 
be, the same as the canons of art. Form is absolutely essential to it. 
It should have the dignity of a ceremony, as well as its unreality, and 
should combine the insincere character of a romantic play with the wit 
and beauty that make such plays charming. Is insincerity such a 
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terrible thing? I think not. It is merely a method by which we can 
nultiply our personalities. 

Such, at any rate, was Dorian Gray’s opinion. He used to wonder 
at the shallow psychology of those who conceive the Ego in man as a 
thing simple, permanent, reliable, and of one essence. To him, man 
was a being with myriad lives and myriad sensations, a complex multi- 
form creature that bore within itself strange legacies of thought and 
passion, and whose very flesh was tainted with the monstrous maladies 
of the dead. He loved to stroll through the gaunt cold picture- 
gallery of his country-house and look at the various portraits of those 
whose blood flowed in his veins. Here was Philip Herbert, described 
by Francis Osborne, in his “ Memoires on the Reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James,” as one who was “caressed by the court for his 
handsome face, which kept him not long company.” Was it young 
Herbert’s life that he sometimes led? Had some strange poisonous 
germ crept from body to body till it had reached his own? Was it 
some dim sense of that ruined grace that had made him so suddenly, 
and almost without cause, give utterance, in Basil Hallward’s studio, 
to that mad prayer that had so changed his life? Here, in gold- 
embroidered red doublet, jewelled surcoat, and gilt-edged ruff and 
wrist-bands, stood Sir Anthony Sherard, with his silver-and-black 
armor piled at his feet. What had this man’s legacy been? Had the 
lover of Giovanna of Naples bequeathed him some inheritance of sin 
and shame? Were his own actions merely the dreams that the dead 
man had not dared to realize? Here, from the fading canvas, smiled 


Lady Elizabeth Devereux, in her gauze hood, pearl stomacher, and 
pink slashed sleeves, A flower was in her right hand, and her left 
sg a an enamelled collar of white and damask roses. On a table 


by her side lay a mandolin and an apple. There were large green 
rosettes upon her little pointed shoes. He knew her life, and the 
strange stories that were told about her lovers. Had he something of 
her temperament in him? Those oval heavy-lidded eyes seemed to 
look curiously at him. What of George Willoughby, with his 
powdered hair and fantastic patches? How evil he looked! The face 
was saturnine and swarthy, and the sensual lips seemed to be twisted 
with disdain. Delicate lace ruffles fell over the lean yellow hands 
that were so overladen with rings. He had been a macaroni of the 
eighteenth century, and the friend, in his youth, of Lord Ferrars. 
hat of the second Lord Sherard, the companion of the Prince 
Regent in his wildest days, and one of the witnesses at the secret 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert? How proud and handsome he was, 
with his chestnut curls and insolent pose! What passions had he 
bequeathed? The world had looked upon him as infamous. He had 
led the orgies at Carlton House. The star of the Garter glittered 
upon his breast. Beside him hung the portrait of his wife, a pallid, 
thin-lipped woman in black. Her blood, also, stirred within him. 
How curious it all seemed ! 
_ Yet one had ancestors in literature, as well as in one’s own race, 
nearer perhaps in type and temperament, many of them, and certainly 
with an influence of which one was more absolutely conscious. There 
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were times when it seemed to Dorian Gray that the whole of history 
was merely the record of his own life, not as he had lived it in act and 
circumstance, but as his imagination had created it for him, as it had 
been in his brain and in his passions. He felt that he had known 
them all, those strange terrible figures that had passed across the stage 
of the world and made sin so marvellous and evil so full of’ wonder. 
- seemed to him that in some mysterious way their lives had been 

is own. é, 
The hero of the dangerous novel that had so influenced his life 
had himself had this curious fancy. In a chapter of the book he tells 
how, crowned with laurel, lest lightning might strike him, he had sat, 
as Tiberius, in a a at Capri, reading the shameful books of 
Elephantis, while dwarfs and peacocks strutted round him and the 
flute-player mocked the swinger of the censer; and, as Caligula, had 
caroused with the green-shirted jockeys in their stables, and supped in 
an ivory manger with a jewel-frontleted horse; and, as Domitian, had 
wandered through a corridor lined with marble mirrors, looking round 
with haggard eyes for the reflection of the dagger that was to end his 
days, and sick with that ennui, that tedium vite, that comes on those 
to whom life denies nothing ; and had peered through a clear emerald 
at the red shambles of the Circus, and then, in a litter of pearl and 

urple drawn by silver-shod mules, been carried through the Street of 

omegranates to a House of Gold, and heard men cry on Nero Cesar 
as he passed by; and, as Elagabalus, had painted his face with colors, 
and plied the distaff among the women, and brought the Moon from 
Carthage, and given her in mystic marriage to the Sun. 

Over and over again Dorian used to read this fantastic chapter, 
and the chapter immediately following, in which the hero describes the 
curious tapestries that he had had woven for him from: Gustave 
Moreau’s designs, and on which were pictured the awful and beautiful 
forms of those whom Vice and Blood and Weariness had made mon- 
strous or mad: Filippo, Duke of Milan, who slew his wife, and 

inted her lips with a scarlet poison; Pietro Barbi, the Venetian, 
nown as‘ Paul the Second, who sought in his vanity to assume the 
title of Formosus, and whose tiara, valued at two hundred thousand 
florins, was bought at the price of a terrible sin ; Gian Maria Visconti, 
who used hounds to chase living men, and whose murdered body was 
covered with roses by a harlot who had loved him; the Borgia on his 
white horse, with Fratricide riding besideshim, and his mantle stained 
with the blood of Perotto; Pietro Riario, the young Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Florence, child and minion of Sixtus IV., whose beauty was 
equalled only by his debauchery, and who received Leonora of Aragon 
in a pavilion of white and crimson silk, filled with nymphs and cen- 
taurs, and gilded a boy that he might serve her at the feast as Gany- 
mede or Hylas ; Ezzelin, whose melancholy could be cured only by the 
spectacle of death, and who had a passion for red blood, as other men 
have for red wine,—the son of the Fiend, as was reported, and one who 
had cheated his father at dice when gambling with him for his own 
soul; Giambattista Cibo, who in mockery took the name of Innocent, 
and into whose torpid veins the blood of three lads was infused by a 
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Jewish doctor; Sigismondo Malatesta, the lover of Isotta, and the 
lord of Rimini, whose effigy was burned at Rome as the enemy of God 
and man, who strangled Polyuncne with a napkin, and gave poison to 
Ginevra d’Este in a cup of emerald, and in honor of a shameful passion 
built a pagan church for Christian worship; Charles VI., who had so 
wildly adored his brother’s wife that a leper had warned him of the 
insanity that was coming on him, and who could only be soothed by 
Saracen cards painted with the images of Love and Death and Mad- 
ness; and, in his trimmed jerkin and jewelled cap and acanthus-like 
curls, Grifonetto Baglioni, who slew Astorre with his bride, and 
Simonetto with his page, and whose comeliness was such that, as he lay 
dying in the yellow piazza of Perugia, those who had hated him could 
not choose but weep, and Atalanta, who had cursed him, blessed him. 
There was a horrible fascination in them all. He saw them at 
night, and they troubled his imagination in the day. The Renaissance 
knew of strange manners of poisoning,—poisoning by a helmet and a 
lighted torch, by an embroidered glove and a jewelled fan, by a gilded 
pomander and by an amber chain. Dorian Gray had been poisoned 
by a book, There were moments when he looked on evil simply as a 
mode through which he could realize his conception of the beautiful. 





CHAPTER X. 

It was on the 7th of November, the eve of his own thirty-second 
birthday, as he often remembered afterwards, 

He was walking home about eleven o’clock from Lord Henry’s, 
where he had been dining, and was wrapped in heavy furs, as the 
night was cold and foggy. At the corner of Grosvenor Squafe and 
South Audley Street a man passed him in the mist, walking very 
fast, and with the collar of his gray ulster turned up. He had a bag 
in his hand. He recognized him. It was Basil Hallward. A stran 
sense of fear, for which he could not account, came over him. He 
made no sign of recognition, and went on slowly, in the direction of 
his own house. 

But Hallward had seen him. Dorian heard him first stopping, 
and then hurrying after him. In a few moments his hand was on his 
arm. 
“Dorian! What an extraordinary piece of luck! I have been 
waiting for you ever since nine o'clock in your library. Finally I 
took pity on your tired servant, and told him to go to bed, as he let 
me out. I am off to Paris by the midnight train, and I wanted par- 
ticularly to see you before I left. I thought it was you, or rather your 
fur coat, as you passed me. But I wasn’t quite sure. Didn’t you 

nize me?” 

“In this fog, my dear Basil? Why, I can’t even recognize Gros- 
venor Square, “i believe my house is somewhere about here, but I 
don’t feel at all certain about it. I am sorry you are going away, as I 
have not seen you for ages. But I suppose you will be back soon?” 

“No: I am going to be out of England for six months. I intend 
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to take a studio in Paris, and shut myself up till I have finished a 
great picture I have in my head. However, it wasn’t about myself I 
wanted to talk. Here we are at your door. Let me come in for a 
moment.. I have something to say to you.” 

“T shall be charmed. But won’t you miss your train?” said 
Dorian Gray, languidly, as he passed up the steps and opened the door 
with his latch-key. 

The lamp-light struggled out through the fog, and Hallward 
looked at his watch. “f have heaps of time,” he answered. “The 
train doesn’t go till twelve-fifteen, and it is only just eleven. In fact, 
I was on my way to the club to look for you, when I met you. You 
see, I shan’t have any delay about luggage, as I have sent on my 
heavy things. All I have with me is in this bag, and I can easily get 
to Victoria in twenty minutes.” 

Dorian looked at him and smiled. ‘“ What a way for a fashionable 
painter to travel! A Gladstone bag, and an ulster! Come in, or the 
fog will get into the house. And mind you don’t talk about anything 
serious. Nothing is serious nowadays. At least nothing should be.” 

Hallward shook his head, as he entered, and followed Dorian into 
the library. There was a bright wood fire blazing in the large open 
hearth. The lamps were lit, and an open Duteh silver spirit-case 
stood, with some siphons of soda-water and large cut-glass tumblers, on 
a little table. 

“You see your servant made me quite at home, Dorian. He gave 


me everything I wanted, including your best cigarettes. He is a most 
hospitable creature. I like him much better than the Frenchman you 
to have. What has become of the Frenchman, by the bye?” 
Dorian shrugged his shoulders, “I believe he married Lady 
Ashton’s maid, and has established her in Paris as an English dress- 
maker. Anglomanie is aa fashionable over there now, I hear. It 


seems silly of the French, doesn’t it? But—do you know?—he was 
not at all a bad servant. I never liked him, but I had nothing to 
complain about. One often imagines things that are quite absurd. 
He was really very devoted to me, and seemed quite sorry when he 
went away. Have another brandy-and-soda? Or would you like 
hock-and-seltzer? I always take hock-and-seltzer myself. There is 
sure to be some in the next room.” 

“ Thanks, I won’t have anything more,” said Hallward, taking his 
cap and coat off, and throwing them on the bag that he had placed in 
the corner, “And now, my dear fellow, I want to speak to you 
seriously. Don’t frown like that. You make it so much more diffi- 
cult for me.” 

“What is it all about?” cried Dorian, in his petulant way, flinging 
himself down on the sofa. ‘TI hope it is not about myself. I am 
tired of myself to-night. I should like to be somebody else.” 

“Tt is about yourself,” answered Hallward, in his grave, deep 
cs mapa I must say it to you. I shall only keep you half an 

our. 

Dorian sighed, and lit a cigarette. “Half an hour!’ he mur- 
mured. : 
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“Tt is not much to ask of you, Dorian, and it is entirely for your 
own sake that I am speaking. I think it right that you should know 
that the most dreadful things are being said about you in London, 
—things that I could hardly repeat to you.” 

“T don’t wish to know anything about them. I love scandals 
about other people, but scandals about myself don’t interest me. They 
have not got the charm of novelty.” 

“They must interest you, Dorian. Every gentleman is interested 
in his good name. You don’t want people to talk of you as some- 
thing vile and degraded. Of course you have your position, and your 
wealth, and all that kind of thing. But position and wealth are not 
everything. Mind you, I don’t believe these rumors at all. At least, 
I can’t believe them when I see you. Sin is a thing that writes itself 
across a man’s face. It cannot be concealed. People talk of secret 
vices. There are no such things as secret vices. If a wretched man 
has a vice, it shows itself in the lines of his mouth, the droop of his 
eyelids, the moulding of his hands even. Somebody—I won't men- 
tion his name, but you know him—came to me last year to have his 
portrait done. I had never seen him before, and had never heard 
anything about him at the time, though I have heard a good deal 
since. He offered an extravagant price. I refused him. There was 
something in the shape of his fingers that I hated. I know now that 
I was quite right in what I fancied about him. His life is dreadful. 
But you, Dorian, with your pure, bright, innocent face, and. your 
marvellous untroubled youth,—I can’t Waleed anything against you. 
And yet I see you very seldom, and you never come down to the 
studio now, and when I am away from you, and I hear all these 
hideous things that people are whispering about you, I don’t know 
what to say. Why is it, Dorian, that a man like the Duke of Berwick 
leaves the room of a club when you enter it? Why is it that-so many 
gentlemen in London will neither go to your house nor invite you to 
theirs?. You used to bea friend of Lord Cawdor. I met him at dinner 
last week. Your name happened to come up in conversation, in con- 
nection with the miniatures you have lent to the exhibition at the 
Dudley. Cawdor curled his lip, and said that you might have the 
most artistic tastes, but that you were a man whom no pure-minded 
girl should be allowed to know, and whom no chaste woman should sit 
in the same room with. I reminded him that I was a friend of yours, 
and asked him what he meant. He told me. He told me right out 
before everybody. . It was horrible! Why is your friendship so fate- 
ful to young men? ‘There was, that wretched boy in the Guards who 
committed suicide. You were his great friend. There was Sir 
Henry Ashton, who had to leave England, with a tarnished name. 
You and he were inseparable. What about Adrian Singleton, and his 
dreadful end? What about Lord Kent’s only son, and his career? 
I met his father yesterday in St. James Street. He seemed broken 
with shame and sorrow. What about the young Duke of Perth? 
What sort of life has he got now? What gentleman would associate 
with him? Dorian, Dorian, your reputation is infamous. I know 
you and Harry are great friends. I say nothing about that now, but 
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surely you need not have made his sister's name a by-word. When 
ou met Lady Gwendolen, not a breath of ‘scandal had ever touched 
er. Is there a single decent woman in London now who would drive 
with her in the Park? Why, even her children are not allowed to 
live with her. Then there are other stories,—stories that you have been 
seen creeping at dawn out of dreadful houses and slinking in disguise 
into the foulest dens in London. Are they true? ‘Can they be true? 
When I first heard them, I laughed. I hear them now, and they make 
me shudder. What about your country-house, and the life that is led 
there? Dorian, you don’t know what is said about you. I won’t tell 
you that I don’t want to preach to you. I remember Harry saying 
once that every man who turned himself into an amateur curate for the 
moment always said that, and then broke his word. I do want to 
preach to you. I want you to lead such a life as will make the world 
respect you. I want you to have a clean name and a fair record. I 
want you to get rid of the dreadful people you associate with. Don’t 
shrug your shoulders like that. Don’t be so indifferent. You have a 
wonderful influence. Let it be for good, not for evil. They say that 
you corrupt rotye & one whom you become intimate with, and that it is 
uite sufficient for you to enter a house, for shame of some kind to 
ollow after you. I don’t know whether it is so or not. How should 
I know? But it is said of you. I am told things that it seems im- 
possible to doubt. Lord Gloucester was one of my greatest friends at 
Oxford. He showed mea letter that his wife had written to him 
when she was dying alone in her villa at: Mentone. Your name was 
implicated in the most terrible confession I ever read. I told him that 
it was absurd,—that I knew you thoroughly, and that you were in- 
capable of anything of the kind. Know you? I wonder do I know 
you? Before I could answer that, I should have to see your soul.” 

“To see my soul!” muttered Dorian Gray, starting up from the 
sofa and turning almost white from fear. 

“Yes,” answered Hallward, gravely, and with infinite sorrow in 
his voice,—“ to see your soul, But only God can do that.” 

A bitter laugh of mockery broke from the lips of the younger man. 
“You shall see it yourself, to-night !” he cried, wa a lamp from the 
table. “Come: it is your own handiwork. Why shouldn’t you look 
at it? You can tell the world all about it afterwards, if you choose. 
Nobody would believe you. If they did believe you, they’d like me 
all the better for it. I know the age better than you do, though you 
will prate about it so tediously. me, I tell you. You have chat- 
tered enough about corruption. Now you shall look on it face to face.” 

There was the madness of pride in every word he uttered. He 
stamped his foot upon the ground in his boyish insolent manner. He 


‘felt a terrible joy at the thought that some one else was to share his 


secret, and that the man who had painted the portrait that was the 
origin of all his shame. was to be burdened for the rest of his life with 
the hideous memory of what he had done. 

“ Yes,” he continued, coming closer to him, and looking steadfastly 
into his stern eyes, “I will show you my soul, You shall see the thing 
that you fancy only God can seé.” 
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Hallward started back. ‘This is blasphemy, Dorian!” he cried. 
“You must not say things like that. They are horrible, and they 
don’t mean anything.” 

“You think so?” He laughed again. 

“T know so. As for what I said to you to-night, I said it for 
your good, You know I have been always devoted to you.” 

“Don’t touch me. Finish what you have to say.” 

A twisted flash of pain shot across Hallward’s face. He paused 
for 2 moment, and a wild feeling of pity came over him. After all, 
what right had he to pry into the life of Dorian Gray? If he had 
done a tithe of what was rumored about him, how much he must have 
suffered! Then he straightened himself up, and walked over to the 
fireplace, and stood there, looking at the burning logs with their frost- 
like ashes and their throbbing cores of flame. 

“T am waiting, Basil,” said the young man, in a hard, clear voice. 

He turned round. “ What I have to say is this,” he cried. “ You 
must give me some answer to these horrible charges that are made 
against you. If you tell me that they are absolutely untrue from 
beginning to end, I will believe you. Deny them, Dorian, deny them! 
Can’t you see what I am going through? My God! don’t tell me 
that you are infamous !” 

orian Gray smiled. There was a curl of contempt in his lips. 
“Come up-stairs, Basil,” he said, quietly. “I keep a diary of my life 
from day to day, and it never leaves the room in which it is written. 
I will show it to you if you come with me.” 

“T will come with you, Dorian, if you wish it. I see I have 
missed my train. That makes no matter. I can go to-morrow. But 
don’t ask me to read anything to-night. AJl I want is a plain answer ° 
to my “sere 

“That will be given to you up-stairs. I could not give it here. 
You won’t have to read long. Don’t keep me waiting.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE passed out of the room, and began the ascent, Basil Hallward 
following close behind. They walked softly, as men instinctively do 
at night. The lamp cast fantastic shadows on the wall and staircase. 
A rising wind made some of the windows rattle. 

When they reached the top landing, Dorian set the lamp down on 
the floor, and taking out the key turned it in the lock. “ You insist 
on knowing, Basil?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“ Yes.” 

“T am delighted,” he murmured, smiling. Then he added, some- 
what bitterly, “You are the one man in the world who is entitled to 
know everything about me. You have had more to do with my life than 
you think.” And, taking up the lamp, he opened the door and went 
in, A cold current of air them, ne the light shot up for a 
moment in a flame of murky orange. He shuddered. “Shut the 
door behind you,” he said, as he placed the lamp on the table. 

Vou. XLVI.—6 
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Hallward glanced round him, with a puzzled expression. The 
room looked as if it had not been lived in for years. A faded Flemish 
tapestry, a curtained picture, an old Italian cassone, and an almost 
empty bookcase,—that was all that it seemed to contain, besides a chair 
i a table. As Dorian Gray was lighting a half-burned candle that 
was standing on the mantel-shelf, he saw that the whole place was 
covered with dust, and that the carpet was in holes. A mouse ran 
scuffing behind the wainscoting. There was a damp odor of mildew. 

“So you think that it is only God who sees the soul, Basil? Draw 
that curtain back, and you will see mine.” 

The voice that spoke was cold and cruel. ‘“ You are mad, Dorian, 
or playing a part,” muttered Hallward, frowning. 

“You won’t? Then I must do it myself,” said the young man; 
and he tore the curtain from its rod, and flung it on the ground. 

An exclamation of horror broke from Hallward’s lips as he saw in 
the dim light the hideous thing on the canvas leering at him. There 
was something in its expression that filled him with dinrent and loath- 
ing. Good heavens! it was Dorian Gray’s own face that he was look- 
ing at! The horror, whatever it was, had not yet entirely marred that 
marvellous beauty. There was still some gold in the thinning hair 
and some scarlet on the sensual lips. The sodden eyes had kept some- 
thing of the loveliness of their blue, the noble curves had not yet 
passed entirely away from chiselled nostrils and, from plastic throat. 
Yes, it was Dorian himself. But who had done it? He seemed to 


recognize his own brush-work, and the frame was his own design. The 

idea was monstrous, yet he felt afraid. He seized the lighted candle, 

‘ and held it to the picture. In the left-hand corner was his own name, 
‘ traced in long letters of bright vermilion. 

It was some foul parody, some infamous, ignoble satire. He had 
never done that. Still, it was his own picture. He knew it, and he 
felt as if his blood had ~e from fire to sluggish ice in a moment. 

id 


His own ret What it mean? Why had it altered? He 
turned, and looked at Dorian Gray with the eyes of a sick man. His 
mouth ‘twitched, and his parched tongue seemed unable to articulate. 
He passed his hand across his forehead. It was dank with clammy 
sweat. 

The young man was leaning against the mantel-shelf, watching him 
with that strange expression that is on the faces of those who are 
absorbed in a play when a great artist is acting. There was neither 
real sorrow in it nor real joy. There was simply the ion of the 
spectator, with perhaps a flicker of triumph in the eyes. He had taken 
: e flower out of his coat, and was smelling it, or pretending to 

0 80. 
“What does this mean?” cried Hallward, at last. His own voice 
sounded shrill and curious in his ears. 

“Years ago, when I was a boy,” said Dorian Gray, “you met me, 
devoted yourself to me, flattered me, and taught me to be vain of my 
good looks. One day you introduced me to a friend of yours, who 

lained to me the wonder of youth, and you finished a portrait of 
me that revealed to me the wonder of beauty. In a mad moment, that 
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I don’t know, even now, whether I regret or not, I made a wish. 
Perhaps you would call it a prayer... .” 

“T remember it! Oh, how well I remember it! No! the thing 
is impossible. The room is damp. The mildew has got into the 
canvas. The paints I used had some wretched mineral poison in them. 
I tell you the thing is impossible.” 

“ Ah, what is impossible?” murmured the young man, going over 
to the window, and leaning his forehead against the cold, mist-stained 

lass. 
ee You told me you had destroyed it.” 

“T was wrong. It has destroyed me.” 

“T don’t believe it is my picture.” 

“Can’t you see your romance init?” said Dorian, bitterly. 

“My romance, as you call it...” 

“ As you called it.” 

“There was nothing evil in it, nothing shameful. This is the face 
of a satyr.” 

“Tt is the face of my soul.” 

“God! what a thing I must have worshipped! This has the eyes 
of a devil.” 

“Each of us has Heaven and Hell in him, Basil,” cried Dorian, 
with a wild gesture of despair. 

Hallward turned again to the portrait, and gazed at it. “My God! 
if it is true,” he exclaimed, “and this is what you have done with your 
life, why, you must be worse even than those who talk against you 
fancy you to be!” He held the light up again to the canvas, and 
examined it. The surface seemed to be quite undisturbed, and as he 
had left it. It was from within, apparently, that the foulness and 
horror had come. Through some strange quickening of inner life the 
leprosies of sin were slowly eating the thing away. The rotting of a 
corpse in a watery grave was not so fearful. 

His hand shook, and the candle fell from its socket on the floor, 
and lay there sputtering. He placed his foot on it and put it out. 
Then he flung himself into the rickety chair that was standing by the 
table and buried his face in his hands. 

“Good God, Dorian, what a lesson! what an awful lesson!” 
pre was no answer, but he could hear the young man sobbing at the 
window. 

“Pray, Dorian, pray,” he murmured. ‘“ What is it that one was 
taught to say in one’s boyhood? ‘Lead us not into temptation. 
Forgive us our sins, Wash away our iniquities.’ Let us say that 
together. The prayer of your pride has been answered. The prayer 
of your repentance will be answered also. I worshipped you too 
much, I am punished for it. You worshipped yourself too much. 
We are both punished.” 

Dorian Gray turned slowly around, and looked at him with tear- 
dimmed eyes. “ It is too late, Basil,” he murmured. 

“Tt is never too late, Dorian. Let us kneel down and try if we 
can remember a prayer. Isn’t there a verse somewhere, ‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, yet I will make them as white as snow’ ?” 
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“Those words mean nothing to me now.” 

“ Hush ! don’t say that. You have done enough evil in your life, 
My God ! don’t you see that accursed thing leering at us?” 

Dorian Gray glanced at the picture, and suddenly an uncontrollable 
feeling of hatred for Basil Hallward came over him. The mad pas- 
sions of a hunted animal stirred within him, and he loathed the man 
who was seated at the table, more than he had ever loathed anythin 
in his whole life. He glanced wildly around. Something sliaiane 
on the top of the painted chest that faced him. His eye fell on it. 
He knew what it was. It was a knife that he had brought up, some 
days before, to cut a piece of cord, and had forgotten to take away 
with him. He moved slowly towards it, passing Hallward as he did 
so. As soon as he got behind him, he seized it, and turned round. 
Hallward moved in his chair as if he was going to rise. He rushed 
at him, and dug the knife into the great vein that is behind the ear, 
crushing the man’s head down on the table, and stabbing again and 

in. 

There was a stifled groan, and the horrible sound of some one 
choking with blood. The outstretched arms shot up convulsively three 
times, waving grotesque stiff-fingered hands in the air. He stabbed 
him once more, but the man did not move. Something began to 
trickle on the floor. He waited for a moment, still pressing the head 
down. Then he threw the knife on the table, and listened. 

He could hear nothing, but the drip, drip on the threadbare carpet. 
He opened the door, aaa went out on the landing. The house was 
quite quiet. No one was stirring. 

He took out the key, and returned to the room, locking himself in 
as he did so. 

The thing was still seated in the chair, straining over the table with 
bowed head, and humped back, and long fantastic arms. Had it not 
been for the red jagged tear in the neck, and the clotted black pool 
that slowly widened on the table, one would have said that the man 
was simply asleep. 

How quickly it had all been done! He felt strangely calm, and, 
walking over to the window, opened it, and stepped out on the balcony. 
The wind had blown the fog away, and the sky was like a monstrous 

k’s tail, starred with myriads of golden eyes. He looked down, 
and saw the policeman going his rounds and flashing a bull’s-eye 
lantern on the doors of the silent houses. ‘The crimson spot of a 
prowling hansom gleamed at the corner, and then vanished. A woman 
in a ragged shaw! was creeping round by the railings, s ing as 
she went. Now and then she stopped, and peered back. Once, she 
began to sing in a hoarse voice. ‘The policeman strolled over and said 
something to her. She stumbled away, laughing. A bitter blast 
swept across the Square. The gas-lamps flickered, and became blue, 
and the leafless trees shook their black iron branches as if in pain. 
He shivered, and went back, closing the window behind him. 

He passed to the door, turned the key, and opened it. He did not 
even glance at the murdered man. He felt that the secret of the whole 
thing was not to realize the situation. The friend who had painted 
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the fatal portrait, the portrait to which all his misery had been due, 
had gone out of his life. That was enough. 

hen he remembered the lamp. It was a rather curious one of 
Moorish workmanship, made of dull silver inlaid with arabesques of 
burnished steel. Perhaps it might be missed by his servant, and ques- 
tions would be asked. He turned back, and took it from the table. 
How still the man was! How horribly white the long hands looked ! 
He was like a dreadful wax image. 

He locked the door behind him, and crept quietly down-stairs. 
The wood-work creaked, and seemed to cry out as if in pain. He 
stopped several times, and waited. No: everything was still. It was 
merely the sound of his own footste 

When he reached the library, he saw the bag and coat in the corner. 
They must be hidden away somewhere. He unlocked a secret press 
that was in the wainscoting, and put them into it. He could easily 
burn them afterwards. Then he pulled out his watch. It was twenty 
minutes to two. 

He sat down, and began to think. Every year—every month, 
almost—men were strangled in England for what he had done. There 
had been a madness of murder in the air. Some red star had come 
too close to the earth. 

Evidence? What evidence was there against him? Basil Hall- 
ward had left the house at eleven. No one had seen him come in 
again. Most of the servants were at Selby Royal. His valet had 
gone.to bed. 

Paris! Yes. It was to Paris that Basil had gone, by the mid- 
night train, as he had intended. With his curious reserved habits, it 
would be months before any suspicions would be aroused. Months? 
Everything could be destroyed long before then. 

A sudden thought struck him. He put on his fur coat and hat, 
and went out into the hall. There he paused, hearing the slow heavy 
tread of the policeman outside on the pavement, and seeing the flash 
G o lantern reflected in the window. He waited, holding his 

reath. 

After a few moments he opened the front door, and slipped out, 
shutting it very gently behind him. Then he ringing the bell. 
In about ten minutes his valet appeared, half dressed, and looking 
very drowsy. 

“T am sorry to have had to wake you up, Francis,” he said, 
stepping in; “but I had forgotten my latch-key. What time is it?” 

“Five minutes past two, sir,” answered the man, looking at the 
clock and yawning. 

“Five minutes past two? How horribly late! You must wake 
me at nine to-morrow. I have some work to do.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“Did any one call this evening ?” 

“Mr. Hallward, sir. He stayed here till eleven, and then he went 
away to catch his train.” 

“Oh! I am sorry I didn’t see him. Did he leave any message ?” 

“No, sir, except that he would write to you.” 
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“That will do, Francis. Don’t forget to call me at nine to- 
morrow.” 
Sa on ee 
e man shambled down the passage in his slippers. 
Dorian Gray threw his hat and coat upon the yallow marble table, 
and passed into the library. He walked up and down the room for a 
uarter of an hour, biting his lip, and thinking. Then he took the 
lue Book down from one of the shelves, and n to turn over the 
leaves. ‘“ Alan Campbell, 152, Hertford Street, Mayfair.” Yes; that 
was the man he wanted. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT nine o’clock the next morning his servant came in with a cup 
of chocolate on a tray, and opened the shutters. Dorian was sleeping 
juite peacefully, lying on his right side, with one hand underneath his 

eek. He looked like a boy who had been tired out with play, or 


study. 

The man had to touch him twice on the shoulder before he woke, 
and as he opened his eyes a faint smile passed across his lips, as 
though he had been having some delightful dream. Yet he had not 
dreamed at all. His night had been untroubled by any images of 
pleasure or of pain. But youth smiles without any reason. It is one 
of its chiefest charms. 

He turned round, and, leaning on his elbow, began to drink his 


chocolate. The mellow November sun was streaming into the room. 
The sky was bright blue, and there was a genial warmth in the air. 
It was almost like a morning in May. 

Gradually the events of the preceding night crept with silent 
blood-stained feet into his brain, and reconstructed themselves there 
with terrible distinctness, He winced at the memory of all that he 
had suffered, and for a moment the same curious feeling of loathing 
for Basil Hallward, that had made him kill him as he sat in the chair, 
came back to him, and he grew cold with passion. The dead man was 
still sitting there, too, and in the sunlight now. How horrible that 
was! Such hideous things were for the darkness, not for the day. 

He felt that if he brooded on what he had gone through he would 
sicken or grow mad. There were sins whose fascination was more in 
the memory than in the doing of them, strange triumphs that gratified 
the pride more than the passions, and gave to the intellect a quickened 
sense of joy, greater than any joy they brought, or could ever bring,,.to 
the senses. But this was not one of them. It was a thing to be 
driven out of the mind, to be drugged with poppies, to be strangled 
lest it might strangle one itself. 

He passed his hand across his forehead, and then got up hastily, 
and dressed himself with even more than his usual attention, giving a 
good deal of care to the selection of his necktie and scarf-pin, and 
changing his rings more than once. 

e spent my ss time over breakfast, tasting the various dishes, 
talking to his valet about some new liveries that he was thinking of 
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getting made for the servants at Selby, and going through his corre- 
spondence. Over some of the letters he smiled. Three of them bored 
him. One he read several times over, and then tore up with a slight 
look of annoyance in his face. “That awful thing, a woman’s 
memory!” as Lord Henry had once said. 

When he had drunk his coffee, he sat down at the table, and wrote 
es letters. One he put in his pocket, the other he handed to the 
valet. 

“Take this round to 152, Hertford Street, Francis, and if Mr. 
Campbell is out of town, get his address.” 

As soon as he was alone, he lit a cigarette, and began sketching 
upon a piece of paper, drawing flowers, and bits of architecture, first, 
and then faces. Suddenly he remarked that every face that he drew 
seemed to have an extraordinary likeness to Basil Hallward. He 
frowned, and, getting up, went over to the bookcase and took out a 
volume at hazard. He was determined that he would not think about 
what had happened, till it became absolutely necessary to do so. 

When he had stretched himself on the sofa, he looked at the title- 
page of the book. It was Gautier’s “Emaux et Camées,” Charpen- 
tier’s Japanese-paper edition, with the Jacquemart etching. The bind- 
ing was of citron-green leather with a design of gilt trellis-work and 
dotted pomegranates. It had been given to him by Adrian Singleton. 
As he turned over the pages his eye fell on the poem about the hand 
of Lacenaire, the cold yellow hand “ du supplice encore mal lavée,” with 
its downy red hairs and its “doigts de faune.” He glanced at his own 
white taper fingers, and passed on, till he came to a lovely verses 
upon Venice : 

Sur une gamme chromatique, 
Le sein de perles ruisselant, 


La Vénus de |’ Adriatique 
Sort de l’eau son corps rose et blanc. 


Les démes, sur ]’azur des ondes 
Suivant la phrase au pur contour, 

8’enflent comme des gorges rondes 
Que souléve un soupir d’amour. 


L’esquif aborde et me dépose, 
Jetant son amarre au pilier, 

Devant une facade rose, : 
Sur le marbre d’un escalier. 


How exquisite they were! As one read them, one seemed to be 
floating down the green water-ways of the pink and pearl city, lying in 
a black gondola with silver prow and trailing curtains. The mere lines 
looked to him like those straight lines of turquoise-blue that follow one 
as one pushes out to the Lido. The sudden flashes of color reminded 
him of the gleam of the opal-and-iris-throated birds that flutter round 
the tall honey-combed Campanile, or stalk, with such stately grace, 
through the dim arcades. Leaning back with half-closed eyes, he kept 
saying over and over to himself,— 


Devant une facade rose, 
Sur le marbre d’un escalier, 
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The whole of Venice was in those two lines. He remembered the 
autumn that he had passed there, and a wonderful love that had stirred 
him to delightful fantastic follies. There was romance in every place. 
But Venice, like Oxford, had kept the background for romance, and 
background was everything, or almost everything. Basil had been with 
him part of the time, and had gone wild over Tintoret. -Poor Basil ! 
what a horrible way for a man to die ! 

He sighed, and took up the book again, and tried to forget. He 
read of the swallows that fly in and out of the little café at Smyrna 
where the Hadjis sit counting their amber beads and the turbaned mer- 
chants smoke their long tasselled pipes and talk gravely to each other ; 
of the Obelisk in the Place de la Concorde that weeps tears of granite in 
its lonely sunless exile, and longs to be back by the hot lotus-covered 
Nile, where there are Sphinxes, and rose-red ibises, and white vultures 
with gilded claws, and crocodiles, with small bery] eyes, that crawl over 
the green steaming mud ; and of that curious statue that Gautier com- 
pares to a contralto voice, the “monstre charmant” that couches in the 
porphyry-room of the Louvre. But after a time the book fell from 
his hand. He grew nervous, and a horrible fit of terror came over 
him. What if Alan Campbell should be out of England? Days 
would elapse before he ner | come back. Perhaps he might refuse to 
come. What could he do then? Every moment was of vital im- 
portance. 

They had been great friends once, five years before—almost in- 
separable, indeed. Then the intimacy had come suddenly to an end. 
When they met in society now, it was only Dorian Gray who smiled : 
Alan Campbell never did. 

He was an extremely clever young man, though he ‘had no real 
appreciation of the visible arts, and whatever little sense of the beauty 
of poetry he possessed he had gained entirely from Dorian. His domi- 
nant intellectual passion was for science. At Cambridge he had spent 
a great deal of his time working in the Laboratory, and had taken a 
good class in the Natural Science tripos of his year. Indeed, he was 
still devoted to the study of chemistry, and had a laboratory of his own, 
in which he used to shut himself up all day long, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of his mother, who had set her heart on his standing for Parlia- 
ment and had a vague idea that a chemist was a person who made up 
prescriptions. He was an excellent musician, however, as- well, and 
played both the violin and the piano better than most amateurs. In fact, 
it was music that had first brought him and Dorian Gray together,— 
music and that indefinable attraction that Dorian seemed to be able to 
exercise whenever he wished, and indeed exercised often without being 
conscious of it. They had met at Lady Berkshire’s the night that 
Rubinstein played there, and after that used to be always seen together 
at the Opera, and wherever good music was going on. For eighteen 
months their intimacy lasted. Campbell was always either at Selby 
Royal or in Grosvenor Square. To him, as to many others, Dorian Gray 
was the type of everything that is wonderful and fascinating in life. 
Whether or not a quarrel had taken place between them no one ever 
knew. But suddenly people remarked that they scarcely spoke when 
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they met, and that a seemed always to p° away early from any 
party at which Dorian Gray was present. He had changed, too,—was 
strangely melancholy at times, appeared almost to dislike hearing music 
of any passionate character, and would never himself play, giving as 
his excuse, when he was called upon, that he was so absorbed in science 
that he had no time left in which to practise. And this was certainly 
true. Every day he seemed to become more interested in biology, and 
his name appeared once or twice in some of the scientific reviews, in 
connection with certain curious experiments. 

This was the man that Dorian Gray was waiting for, pacing up and 
down the room, glancing every moment at the clock, and oe 
horribly agitated as the minutes went by. At last the door opened, an 
his servant entered. 

“Mr. Alan Campbell, sir.” 

A sigh of relief broke from his parched lips, and the color came 
back to his cheeks. 

“ Ask him to come in at once, Francis.” 

The man bowed, and retired. Ina few moments Alan Campbell 

walked in, looking very stern and rather pale, his pallor being intensi- 
fied by his coal-black hair and dark eyebrows. 

“ Alan! this is kind of you. I thank you for coming.” 

“T had intended never to enter your house again, Gray. But you 
said it was a matter of life and death.” His voice was hard and cold. 
He spoke with slow deliberation. There was a look of contempt in 
the steady searching gaze that he turned on Dorian. He kept his 
hands in the pockets of his Astrakhan coat, and appeared not to have 
noticed the gesture with which he had been greeted. 

“It is a matter of life and death, Alan, and to more than one 
person. ‘Sit down.” 

Campbell took a chair by the table, and Dorian sat opposite to him. 
The two men’s eyes met. In Dorian’s there was infinite pity. He 
knew that what he was going to do was dreadful. 

After a strained moment of silence, he leaned across and said, 
very quietly, but watching the effect of each word upon the face of 
the man he had sent for, “ Alan, in a locked room at the top of this 
house, a room to which nobody but myself has access, a dead man is 
seated ata table. He has been dead ten hours now. Don’t stir, and 
don’t look at me like that. Who the man is, why he died, how he 
died, are matters that do not concern you. What you have to do is 
this——” 

“Stop, Gray. I don’t want to know anything further. Whether 
what you have told me is true or not true, doesn’t concern me. I 
entirely decline to be mixed up in your life. Keep your horrible 
secrets to yourself. They don’t interest me any more.” i 

“ Alan, they will have to interest you. This one will have to 
interest you. I am awfully sorry for you, Alan. But.1 can’t help 
myself. You are the one man who is able to save me. I am forced 
to bring you into the matter. I have no option. Alan, you are a 
scientist. You know about chemistry, and things of that kind. You 
have made experiments. What you have got to do is to destroy the 
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thing that is up-stairs,—to destroy it so that not a — will be left 
of it. Nobody saw this person come into the house. Indeed, at the 

resent moment he is supposed to be in Paris. He will not be missed 
for months. When he is missed, there must be no trace of him found 
here. You, Alan, you must change him, and everything that belongs 
to him, into a handful of ashes that I may scatter in the air.” 

“You are mad, Dorian.” 

“ Ah! I was waiting for you to call me Dorian.” 

“You are mad, I tell you,—mad to imagine that I would raise a 
finger to help you, mad to make this monstrous confession. I will 
have nothing to do with this matter, whatever it is, Do you think I 
am going to peril my reputation for you? What is it to me what 
devil’s work you are up to?” 

“It was a suicide, Alan.” 

“T am glad of that. But who drove him to it? You, I should 
fancy.” 

“Do you still refuse to do this, for me?” 

“Of course I refuse. I will have absolutely nothing to do with it. 
I don’t care what shame. comes on you. You lene it all. Ishould 
not be sorry to see you disgraced, publicly disgraced. How dare you 
ask me, of all men in the world, to mix myself up in this horror? I 
should have thought you knew more about people’s characters. Your 
friend Lord Henry Wotton can’t have taught you much about psychol- 
ogy, whatever else he has taught you. Nothing will induce me to stir 
a step to help you. You have come to the wrong man. Go to some 
of your friends. Don’t come to me.” 

“ Alan, it was murder. I killed him. ‘You don’t know what he 
had made me suffer. Whatever my life is, he had more to do with the 
making or the marring of it than poor Harry has had. He may not 
have intended it, the result was the same.” 

“Murder! Good God, Dorian, is that what you have come to? 
I shall not inform upon you. It is not my business. Besides, you 
are certain to be arrested, without my stirring in the matter. Nobody 
ever commits a murder without doing something stupid. But I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

“ All I ask of you is to perform a certain scientific experiment. 
You go to hospitals and dead-houses, and the horrors that you do 
there don’t affect you. If in some hideous dissecting-room or fetid 
laboratory you found this man lying on a leaden table with red 
gutters scooped out in it, you would simply look upon him as an 
admirable subject. You would not turn a hair. You would not 
believe that you were doing anything wrong. On the contrary, you 
would probably feel that you were benefiting the human race, or in- 


creasing the sum of knowledge in the world, or gratifying intellectual 


curiosity, or something of that kind. What I want you to do is 
simply what you have often done before. Indeed, to destroy a oe 
must be less horrible than what you are accustomed to work at. And, 
remember, it is the only piece of evidence against me. If it is dis- 
covered, I am lost; and it is sure to be discovered unless you help 
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‘“‘T have no desire to help you. You forget that. I am simply 
indifferent to the whole thing. It has nothing to do with me.” 

“ Alan, I entreat you. Think of the position I amin. Just before 

ou came I almost fainted with terror. No! don’t think of that. 

k at the matter purely from the scientific point of view. You 
don’t inquire where the dead things on which you experiment come 
from. Don’t inquire now. I have told you too much as it is. But I 

of you to do this. We were friends once, Alan.” 

“Don’t speak about those days, Dorian: they are dead.” 

“The dead linger sometimes. The man up-stairs will not go away. 
He is sitting at the table with bowed head and outstretched arms. 
Alan! Alan! if you don’t come to my assistance I am ruined. Why, 
they will hang me, Alan! Don’t you understand? They will hang 
me for what I have done.” 

“There is no good in prolonging this scene. I refuse absolutely to 
do anything in the matter. It is insane of you to ask me.” 

“ You refuse absolutely ?” 

“ Yes,” 

The same look of pity came into Dorian’s eyes, then he stretched 
out his hand, took a piece of paper, and wrote something on it. He 
read it over twice, folded it carefully, and pushed it across the table. 
Having done this, he got up, and went over to the window. 

Campbell looked at him in surprise, and then took up the paper, 
and opened it. As he read it, his face became ghastly pale, and he fell 
back in his chair. A horrible sense of sickness came over him. He 
felt as if his heart was beating itself to death in some empty hollow. 

After two or three minutes of terrible silence, Dorian turned round, 
and came and stood behind him, putting his hand upon his shoulder. 

“T am so sorry, Alan,” he murmured, “ but you leave me no alter- 
native. I have a letter written already. Here it is. You see the 
address. If you don’t help me, I must send it. You know what the 
result will be. But you are going to help me. It is impossible for 
you to refuse now. ? tried to spare you. You will do me the justice 
to admit that. You were stern, harsh, offensive. You treated me 
as no man has ever dared to treat me,—no living man, at any rate. 
I bore it all. Now it is for me to dictate terms,” 

Campbell buried his face in his hands, and’a shudder passed 
through him. 

“Yes, it is my turn to dictate terms, Alan. You know what they 
are. The thing is quite simple. Come, don’t work yourself into this 
fever. The thing has to be done. Face it, and do it.” 

A groan broke from Campbell’s lips, and he shivered all over. 
The ticking of the clock on the mantel-piece seemed to him to be 
dividing time into separate atoms of agony, each of which was too 
terrible to be borne. He felt as if an iron ring was being slowly 
tightened round his forehead, and as if the disgrace with which he was 
threatened had already come upon him. The hand upon his shoulder 
— like a hand of lead. It was intolerable. It seemed to crush 

im. 
“Come, Alan, you must decide at once.” 
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He hesitated a moment. “Is there a fire in the room up-stairs?” 
he murmured. 

“Yes, there is a gas-fire with asbestos.” 

“T will have to go home and get some things-from the laboratory.” 

‘‘No, Alan, you need not leave the house. Write on a sheet of 
note-paper what you want, and my servant will take a cab and. bring 
the things back to you. 

Campbell wrote a few lines, blotted them, and addressed an envelope 
to his assistant. Dorian took the note up and read it carefully. Then 
he rang the bell, and gave it to his valet, with orders to return as soon 
as possible, and to bring the things with him. 

When the hall door shut, Campbell started, and, having got up 
from the chair, went over to the chimney-piece. He was shivering 
with a sort of ague. For nearly twenty minutes, neither of the men 

ke. <A fly buzzed noisily about the room, and the ticking of the 
clock was like the beat of a hammer. 

As the chime struck one, Campbell turned round, and, looking at 
Dorian Gray, saw that his eyes were filled with tears. There was 
something in the purity and refinement of that sad face that seemed to 
enrage him. “ You are infamous, absolutely infamous!’ he muttered. 

“Hush, Alan: you have saved my life,” said Dorian. 

“Your life? Good heavens! what a life that is!’ You have gone 
from corruption to corruption, and now you have culminated in crime. 
In doing what I am going to do, what you force me to do, it is not of 
your life that I am thinking.” 

“ Ah, Alan,” murmured Dorian, with a sigh, “I wish you had a 
thousandth part of the pity for me that I have for you.” He turned 
away, as he spoke, and stood looking out at the garden. Campbell 
made no answer. 

After about ten minutes a knock came to the door, and the servant 
entered, carrying a mahogany chest of chemicals, with a small electric 
battery set on top of it. He placed it on the table,.and went out 
again, returning with a long coil of steel and platinum wire and two 
rather curiously-shaped iron clamps. 

“Shall I leave the things here, sir?” he asked Campbell. 

“Yes,” said Dorian. “And I am afraid, Francis, that I have 
another errand for you. What is the name of the man at Richmond 
who supplies Selby with orchids?” 

“ Harden, sir.” 

“Yes,—Harden. You must go down to Richmond at once, see 
Harden personally, and tell him to send twice as many orchids as I 
ordered, and to have as few white ones as possible. In fact, I don’t 
want any white ones. It is a lovely day, Francis, and Richmond is a 
very pretty place, otherwise I wouldn’t bother you about it.” 

“No trouble, sir. At what time shall I be back ?” : 

Dorian looked at Campbell. “How long will your experiment 
take, Alan ?” he said, in a calm, indifferent voice. The presence of a 
third person in the room seemed to give him extraordinary courage. 

Campbell frowned, and bit his lip. “It will take about five 


hours,” he answered. 
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“Tt will be time enough, then, if you are back at half-past seven, 
Francis, Or stay: just leave my things out for dressing. You can 
have the evening to yourself. I am not dining at home, so I shall not 
want you.” : 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man, leaving the room. 

‘“‘ Now, Alan, there is not a moment to be lost. How heavy this 
chest is! I'll take it for you. You bring the other things.” He 
spoke rapidly, and in an authoritative manner. Campbell felt domi- 
nated by him. They left the room together. 

When they reached the top landing, Dorian took out the key and 
turned it in the lock. Then he stopped, and a troubled look came 
into his eyes. He shuddered. “I don’t think I can go in, Alan,” he 
_ murmured. 

“Tt is nothing to me. I don’t require you,” said Campbell, coldly. 

Dorian half opened the door. As he did so, he saw the face of the 
portrait grinning in the sunlight. On the floor in front of it the torn 
curtain was lying. He remembered that the night before, for the first 
time in his life, he had forgotten to hide it, when he crept out of the 
room. 

But what was that loathsome red dew that gleamed, wet and 
glistening, on one of the hands, as though the canvas had sweated 
blood? How horrible it was!—more horrible, it seemed to him for 
the moment, than the silent thing that he knew was stretched across 
the table, the thing whose grotesque misshapen shadow on the spotted 
me showed him that it had not stirred, but was still there, as he had 

eft it. 

He opened the door a little wider, and walked quickly in, with 
half-closed eyes and averted head, determined that he would not look 
even once upon the dead man. Then, stooping down, and taking up 
the gold~and-purple hanging, he flung it over the picture. 

He stopped, feeling afraid to turn round, and his eyes fixed them- 
selves on the intricacies of the pattern before him. He heard Camp- 
bell bringing in the heavy chest, and the irons, and the other things 
that he had required for his dreadful work. He began to wonder if he 
and Basil Hallward had ever met, and, if so, what they had thought 
of each other. 

“ Leave me now,” said Campbell. . 

He turned and hurried out, just conscious that the dead man had 
been thrust back into the chair and was sitting up-in it, with Camp- 
bell gazing into the glistening yellow face. As he was going down- 
stairs he heard the key being turned in the lock. 

It was long after seven o’clock when Campbell came back into the 
library. He was pale, but absolutely calm. “I have done what you 
asked me to do,” be muttered. “And now, good-by. Let us never 
see each other again.” 

“You have saved me from ruin, Alan. I cannot forget that,” said 
Dorian, simply. 

As soon as Campbell had left, he went up-stairs. There was a 
horrible smell of chemicals in the room. But the thing that had been 
sitting at the table was gone. 





THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“THERE is no good telling me you are going to be good, Dorian,” 
cried Lord Henry, dipping his white fingers into a red copper bowl 
filled with rose-water. “You are quite perfect. Pray don’t change.” 

Dorian shook his head. “No, Harry, I have done too many 
dreadful things in my life. I am not going to do any more. I began 
my good actions yesterday.” 

“Where were you yesterday ?” 

“In the country, Harry. I was staying at a little inn by myself.” 

‘“‘ My dear boy,” said Lord Henry, smiling, “ anybody can be good 
in the mone hi There are no temptations there. That is the reason 
. why people who live out of town are so uncivilized. There are only 
two ways, a8 you know, of becoming civilized. One is by being cul- 
tured, the other is by being corrupt. Country-people have no oppor- 
tunity of being either, so they stagnate.” 

“Culture and corruption,” murmured Dorian. “I have known 
something of both. It seems to me curious now that they should ever 
be found together. For I have a new ideal, Harry. Iam going to 
alter. I think I have altered.” 

* “You have not told me yet what your good action was. Or did 
you say you had done more than one?” 

“JT can tell you, Harry. It is not a story I could tell to any one else. 
I spared somebody. It sounds vain, but you understand what I mean. 
She was quite beautiful, and wonderfully Tike Sibyl Vane. I think it 
was that which first attracted me to her. You remember Sibyl, don’t 
you? How long ago that seems! Well, Hetty was not one of our 
own class, of course. She was simply a girl in a village. But I 
really loved her. I am quite sure that I loved her. All during this 
wonderful May that we have been having, I used to run down and see 
her two or three times a week. Yesterday she met me in a little 
orchard. The apple-blossoms kept tumbling down on her hair, and 
she was laughing. We were to have gone away together this morning 
at dawn. ~ Suddenly I determined to leave her as flower-like as I had 
found her.” 

“T should think the novelty of the emotion must have given you 
a thrill of real pleasure, Dorian,” interrupted Lord Henry. “ But I 
can finish your idyl for you. You gave her good advice, and broke 
her heart. That was the beginning of your reformation.” 

“ Harry, you are horrible! You mustn’t say these dreadful things. 
Hetty’s heart is not broken. Of course she cried, and all that. But 
there is no disgrace upon her. She can live, like Perdita, in her 

en.” 

“ And weep over a faithless Florizel,” said Lord Henry, laughing. 
“‘ My dear Dorian, you have the most curious boyish mmr Do you 
think this girl will ever be really contented now with any one of her 
own rank? I suppose she will be married some day to a rough carter 
~ or a grinning ploughman. Well, having met you, and loved you, will 
teach her to despise her husband, and she will be wretched. From a 
moral point of view I really don’t think much of your great renuncia- 
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tion. Even as a beginning, it is poor. Besides, how do you know 
that Hetty isn’t floating at the present moment in some mill-pond, with 
water-lilies round her, like Ophelia ?” 

“T can’t bear this, Harry! You mock at everything, and then 
suggest the most serious tragedies. I am sorry I told you now. I 
don’t care what you say to me, I know I was right in acting as I 
did. Poor Hetty! As I rode past the farm this morning, I saw her 
white face at the window, like a spray of jasmine. Don’t let me talk 
about it any more, and don’t try to persuade me that the first good 
action I have done for years, the first little bit of self-sacrifice I have 
ever known, is really a sort of sin. . I want to be better. Iam going 
to be better. Tell me something about yourself. What is going on in 
town? i — not — 7 the club for ae P ; 

“The e are still discussin r Basil’s disappearance.’ 

“3 par: have thought they Sikes tired of that by this time,” 
said Dorian, pouring himself out some wine, and frowning slightly. 

“My dear boy, they have only been talking about it for six weeks, 
and the public are really not equal to the mental strain of having more 
than one topic every three months. They have been very fortunate 
lately, however. They have had my own divorce-case, and Alan Camp- , 
bell’s suicide. Now they have got the mysterious disappearance of an ° 
artist. Scotland Yard still insists that the man in the gray ulster who 
left Victoria by the midnight train on the 7th of November was poor 
Basil, and the French police declare that Basil never arrived in Paris 


atall, I iy mm in about a fortnight we will be told that he has been 


seen in San Francisco. It is an odd thing, but every one who dis- 
appears is said to be seen at San Francisco. It must be a delightful 
city, and possess all the attractions of the next world.” 

“ What do you think has happened to Basil ?” asked Dorian, hold- 
ing up his Burgundy against the light, and wondering how it was that 
he could discuss the matter so calmly. 

“T have not the slightest idea. If Basil chooses to hide himself, 
it is no business of mine. If he is dead, I don’t want to think about 
him. Death is the only thing that ever terrifies me. I-hate it. One 
can survive everything nowadays except that. Death and vulgarity 
are the only two facts in the nineteenth century that one cannot explain 
away. Let us have our coffee in the music-room, Dorian. You must 
play Chopin to me. The man with whom my wife ran away played 
Chopin exquisitely. Poor Victoria! I was very fond of her. The 
house is an lonely without her.” 

Dorian said nothing, but rose from the table, and, passing into the 
next room, sat down to the piano and let his fingers stray across the 
keys. After the coffee had been brought in, he stopped, and, looking 
over at Lord Henry, said, “ Harry, did it ever occur to you that Basil 
was murdered ?” 

Lord Henry yawned. “ Basil had no enemies, and always wore a 
Waterbury watch. Why should he be murdered? He was not clever - 
enough to have enemies. Of course he had a wonderful genius for 
painting. But.a man can paint like oe and yet be as dull as 
possible. Basil was really rather dull. He only interested me once, 
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~ that was when he told me, years ago, that he had a wild adoration 
or you. 

uy was very fond of Basil,” said Dorian, with a sad look in his 
eyes. ‘‘ But don’t people say that he was murdered ?” 

“Oh, some of the papers do. It does not seem to be probable. I 
know there are dreadful places in Paris, but Basil was not the sort of 
man to have gone to them. He had no curiosity. It was his chief 
defect. Play me a nocturne, Dorian, and, as you play, tell me, in a low 
voice, how you have kept your youth. You must have some secret. 
I am only ten years older than you are, and I am wrinkled, and bald, 
and yellow. You are really wonderful, Dorian. You have never 
looked more charming than you do to-night. You remind me of the 
day I saw you first. You were rather cheeky, very shy, and abso- 
lutely extraordinary. You have changed, of course, but not in ap- 
pearance. I wish you would tell me your secret. To get back my 
youth I would do anything in the world, except take exercise, get up 
early, or be respectable. Youth! There is nothing like it. It’s 
absurd to talk of the ignorance of youth. The only people whose 
opinions I listen to now with any respect are people much younger than 
myself. They seem in front of me. Life has revealed to them her last 
wonder. As for the aged, I always contradict the aged. I do it on 
principle. If you ask them their opinion on something that happened 
yesterday, they solemnly give you the opinions current in 1820, when 
people wore high stocks and knew absolutely nothing. How lovely 
that thing you are playing is! I wonder did Chopin write it at 
Majorca, with the sea weeping round the villa, and-the salt spray dash- 
ing against the panes? It is marvellously romantic. What a blessing 
it is that there is one art left to us that is not imitative! Don’t stop. 
I want music to-night. It seems to me that you are the young Apollo, 
and that I am Marsyas listening to you. I have sorrows, Dorian, of 
my own, that even you know nothing of. The tragedy of old age is 
not that one is old, but that one is young. I am amazed sometimes at- 
my own sincerity. Ah, Dorian, how happy you are! What an ex- 
_ life you have had! You have drunk deeply of everything. 

ou have crushed the gra inst your palate. Nothing has been 
hidden from you. But it oa all been to you no more than the sound 
of music. Jt has not marred you. You are still the same. 

“TI wonder what the rest of your life will be. Don’t spoil it by 
renunciations. At present you are a perfect type. Don’t make your- 
self incomplete. You are quite flawless now. You need not shake 
your head: you know you are. Besides, Dorian, don’t deceive your- 
self. Life is not governed by will or intention. Life is a question of 
nerves, and fibres, and slowly-built-up cells in which thought hides 
itself and passion has its dreams. You.may fancy yourself safe, and 
think yourself strong. But a chance tone of color ina room or a 
morning sky, a particular perfume that you had once loved and that 
brings strange memories with it, a line from a forgotten poem that you 
had come across again, a cadence from a piece of music that you had 
ceased to play,—I tell you, Dorian, that it is on things like these that 
our lives depend. Browning writes about that somewhere; but our 
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own senses will imagine them for us. There are moments when the 
odor of oe passes suddenly across me, and I have to live the 
strangest year of my life over again. 

eT wish I could change places with you, Dorian. The world has 
cried out against us both, but it has always worshipped you. It 
always will worship you. You are the type of what the age is search- 
ing for, and what it is afraid it has found. I am so glad that you 
have never done anything, never carved a statue, or painted a picture, 
or produced nn agent of yourself! Life has been your art. 
You have set yourself to music. Your days have been your sonnets.” 

Dorian rose up from the piano, and passed his hand through his 
hair. ‘“ Yes, life has been exquisite,” he murmured, “but I am not 
going to have the same life, Harry. And you must not say these ex- 
travagant things to me. You don’t know everything about me. I 
think that if you did, even you would turn from me.. You laugh. 
Don’t laugh.” 

“Why have you stopped playing, Dorian? Go back and play the 
nocturne over again. Look at that great honey-colored moon that 
hangs in the dusky air. She is waiting for you to charm her, and if 
you play she will come closer to the earth. You won’t? Let us go to 
the club, then. It has been a charming evening, and we must end it 
charmingly. There is some one at the club who wants immensely to 
know you,— young Lord Poole, Bournmouth’s eldest son. He has 
already copied your neckties, and has begged me to introduce him to 


you. He is quite delightful, and rather reminds me of you.” 


“T hope not,” said Dorian, with a touch of pathos in his voice. 
“But I am tired to-night, Harry. I won’t go to the club. It is 
nearly eleven, and I want to go to bed early.” 

“Do stay. You have never played so well as to-night. There 
was something in your touch that was wonderful. It had more ex- 
pression than I had ever heard from it before.” 

“Tt is because I am going to be good,” he answered, smiling. “I 
am a little changed already.” 

“Don’t change, Dorian; at any rate, don’t change to me. We 
must always be friends.” 

“Yet you poisoned me with a book once. I should not forgive 
that. Harry, promise me that you will never lend that book to any 
one. It does harm.” 

“My dear boy, you are really beginning to moralize. You will 
soon be going about warning people against all the sins of which you 
have grown tired. You are much too delightful to do that. Besides, 
it is no use. You and I are what we are, and will be what we will be. 
Come round to-morrow. I am going to ride at eleven, and we might 
aang: The Park is quite lovely now. I don’t think there have 

n such lilacs since the year I met you.” 

“Very well. I will be here at eleven,” said Dorian. ‘ Good- 
night, Harry.” As he reached the door he hesitated for a moment, as 
if he had something more to say. Then he sighed and went out. 

It was a lovely night, so warm that he threw his coat over his arm, 
and did not even put his silk scarf round his throat. As he strolled 

Vou. XLVI.—7 
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home, smoking his cigarette, two young men in evening dress 
him. He heard one of them whisper to the other, “That is Dorian 
Gray.” He remembered how pleased he used to be when he was 
pointed out, or stared at, or talked about. He was tired of hearing his 
own name now. Half the charm of the little village where he had 
been so often lately was that no one knew who he was. He had told 
the girl whom he had made love him that he was poor, and she had 
believed him. He had told her once that he was wicked, and she had 
laughed at him, and told him that wicked people were always very old 
and very ugly. What a laugh she had !—just like a thrush singing. 
And how pretty she had been in her cotton and her large hats! 
She knew nothing, but she had everything that he had lost. 

When he reached home, he found his servant waiting up for him. 
He sent him to bed, and threw himself down on the sofa in the library, 
and began to think over some of the things that Lord Henry had said 
to him. 

Was it really true that one could never change? He felt a wild 
longing for the unstained purity of his boyhood,—his rose-white boy- 
hood, as Lord Henry had once called it. He knew that he had tar- 
nished himself, filled his mind with corruption, and given horror to 
his fancy; that he had been an evil influence to others, and had ex- 
perienced a terrible joy in being so; and that of the lives that had 
crossed his own it had been the fairest and the most full of promise 
that he had brought to shame. But was it all irretrievable? Was 
there no hope for him ? 

It was better not to think of the past. Nothing could alter that. 
It was of himself, and of his own future, that he had to think. Alan 
Campbell had shot himself one night in his laboratory, but had not 
revealed the secret that he had been forced to know... The excite- 
ment, such as it was, over Basil Hallward’s disappearance would soon 
aa away. It was already waning. He was perfectly safe there, 

or, indeed, was it the death of Basil Hallward that weighed most 
upon his mind. It was the living death of his own soul that troubled 
him. Basil had painted the portrait that had marred his life. He 
could not forgive him that. It was the portrait that had done every- 
thing. Basil had said things to him that were unbearable, and that he 
had yet borne with patience. The murder had been simply the mad- 
ness of a moment. As for Alan Campbell, his suicide had been his 
own act. He had chosen to do it. It was nothing to him. 

A new life! That was what he wanted. That was what he was 
waiting for. Surely he had begun it already. He had spared one 
innocent thing, at any rate. He would never again tempt innocence. 
He would be good. 

As he thought of Hetty Merton, he began to wonder if the portrait 
in the locked room had changed. Surely it was not still so horrible as 
it had been? Perhaps if his life became pure, he would be able to 
expel every sign of evil passion from the face. Perhaps the signs of 
evil had already gone away. He would go and look. 

He took the lamp from the table and crept up-stairs, As he 
unlocked the door, a smile of joy flitted across his young face and 
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lin for a moment about his lips. Yes, he would be , and the 
hideous a that he had hidden away would no longer be a terror to 
him. He felt as if the load had been lifted from him already. 

He went in quietly, locking the door behind him, as was his custom. 
and dragged the purple hanging from the portrait. A cry of pain an 
indignation broke from him. He could see no change, unless that in 
the eyes there was a look of cunning, and in the mouth the curved 
wrinkle of the hypocrite. The thing was still loathsome,—more 
loathsome, if possible, than before,—and the scarlet dew that spotted 
the hand seemed brighter, and more like blood newly spilt. 

Had it been merely vanity that had made him do his one good 
deed? Or the desire of a new sensation, as Lord Henry had hinted, 
with his mocking laugh? Or that passion to act a part that sometimes 
makes us do things finer than we are ourselves? Or, perhaps, all 
these ? 

Why was the red stain larger than it had’ been? It seemed to 
have crept like a horrible disease over the wrinkled fingers. There 
was blood on the painted feet, as though the thing had dripped,—blood 
even on the hand that had not held the knife. 

Confess? Did it mean that he was to confess? To give him- 
self up, and be put to death? He laughed. He felt that the idea was 
monstrous. Besides, who would believe him, even if he did confess? 
There was no trace of the murdered man anywhere. Ev ing 
belonging to him had been destroyed. He himself had burned what 
had been below-stairs. The world would simply say he was mad. 
They would shut him up if he persisted in his story. 

Yet it was his duty to confess, to suffer public shame, and to make 
public atonement. There was a God who called upon men to tell their 
sins to earth as well as to heaven. Nothing that he could do would 
cleanse him till he had told his own sin. His sin? He shrugged his 
shoulders, The death of Basil Hallward seemed very little to him. 
He was thinking of Hetty Merton. 

It was an unjust mirror, this mirror of his soul that he was look- 
ing at. Vanity? Curiosity? Hypocrisy? Had there been nothing 
more in: his renunciation than that? There had been something more. 
At least he thought so. But who could tell? 

And this murder,—was it to dog him all his life? Was he never 
to get rid of the past? Was he really to confess? No. ‘There was 
only one bit of evidence left against him. The picture itself,—that 
was evidence. 

He would destroy it. ‘Why had he kept it so long? It had given 
him pleasure once to watch it changing and growing old. Of late he 
had felt no such pleasure. It had kept him awake at night. When 
he had been away, he had been filled with terror lest other eyes should 
look upon it. It had brought melancholy across his passions. Its 
mere memory had marred many moments of joy. It had been like 
conscience to him. ‘Yes, it had been conscience. He would destroy it. 

He looked round, and saw the knife that had stabbed Basil - 
ward, He had cleaned it many times, till there was no stain left upon 
it. It was bright, and glistened. As it had killed the painter, so it 
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would kill the painter’s work, and all that that meant. It would kill 
the my and when that was dead he would be free. He seized it, and 
stabbed the canvas with it, ripping the thing right up from top to 
botto 


m. 
There was a cry heard, and a crash. The cry was so horrible in its 
ny that the frightened servants woke, and crept out of their rooms, 

Tro ntlemen, who were passing in the Square below, stopped, and 
looked up at the great house. They walked on till they met a police- 
man, and brought him back. The man rang the bell several times, 
but there was no answer. The house was all dark, except for a light 
in one of the top windows. After a time, he went away, and stood in 
the portico of the next house and watched. 

—” house is that, constable?” asked the elder of the two 

emen. 

“Mr. Dorian Gray’s, sir,” answered the policeman. 

They looked at each other, as they walked away, and sneered. One 
of them was Sir Henry Ashton’s uncle. : 

Inside, in the servants’ part of the house, the half-clad domestics 
were talking in low whispers to each other. Old Mrs. Leaf was crying, 
and wringing her hands. Francis was as pale as death. 

After about a quarter of an hour, he got the coachman and one of 
the footmen and crept up-stairs. They knocked, but there was no 
reply. They called out. Everything was still. Finally, after vainly 
trying to force the door, they got on the roof, and dropped down on to 
the balcony. The windows yielded easily: the bolts were old. 

When they entered, they found hanging upon the wall a splendid 

rtrait of their master as they had last seen him, in all the wonder of 

is exquisite youth and beauty. Lying on the floor was a dead man, 

in evening dress, with a knife in his heart. He was withered, wrinkled, 

and loathsome of visage. It was not till they had examined the rings 
that they recognized who it was. 





A UNIT. 


Wakes I was camping on the Volga’s banks, 
The trader Zanthon with a leash of mares 

Went by my tent. I knew the wily Jew, 

And he knew me. He muttered as he passed, 

“The last Bathony, and his tusks are grown. 

A broken ’scutcheon is a ’scutcheon still, 

And Amine’s token in my caftan lies,— 

Amine, who weeps and wails for his return.” 

He caught my eye, and slipped inside the tent. 

“ Haw, Zanthon, up from Poland, at your tricks ! 

How veer the boars on old Bathony’s towers ?— 

True to the winds that blow on Poland’s plains ?” 

“They bite the dust, my lord, as beast to beast. 

When Poles conspire, conspiracy alone 

Survives, to hover in the murky air. 

My lord, Bathony’s gates are left ajar 

For you to enter, or—remain outside ; 

The forest holds the secret you surprised, 

And men are there, to dare as they have dared.” 
“ Haw, Zanthon, tell me of the palatine. 

The air of Russia makes a man forget 

He was a man elsewhere: the trumpets’ squeal 

I follow, and the thud of drums. You spoke 

As if I were of princely birth: hark ye, 

Battalion is the name I listen to.” 

“The cranes that plunder in your fens, my lord, 
The doves that nest within your woods, I saw 
Fly round the gaping walls, and plume their wings 
Upon your father’s grave. Do you know this ?” 
“ A token, Zanthon? so—a withered flower ! 

You think I wore one in my sword-hilt once ? 

Methinks there is no perfume in this flower. 

Watch, while I fling it on the Volga’s tide. 

The chief, my father, sent me with a curse 

To travel in the steppes, and so I do. 

The air of Russia makes a man forget 

He was a man elsewhere, for love, or hope, 

And as he marches, he becomes but this. 

Haw, Zanthon, would you learn the reason why ? 

Search on the Caucasus, the northern seas, 

Look in the sky, or over earth, then ask, 

The answer everywhere will be, “ The Tzar !” 

Elizabeth Stoddard. 
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THE CHEIROMANCY OF TO-DAY. 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN OCOULT SCIENCE. 


CONSCIOUSLY lay myself open to the —_- of temerity in 
ing such a title as appears above, to the sketch which I am 
about to write. I am conscious that, for those who have given to my 
subject any consideration at all, my titular excursion is pretentiously 
impossible, whilst for those to whom the subject is a new one it cannot 
but be deceptive, and must prove disappointing. It is not in my power, 
however, to reduce the scope of my title, any more than it is in my 
wer to reduce the scope of my subject, and consequently I beg to lay 
before the reader who turns this , Iny article, with the proviso 
made by auctioneers in catalogues oF Gosle-allie : “sold with all errors 
of description and condition.’ 

It is not for me, in this place, to enter upon a lengthy, and less or 
more learned, disquisition upon the interest which has attached to the 
human hand, in all ages, and among all nations; but that indications 
of the bodily health and of the mental disposition have, from time 
immemorial, been sought in this member, a vast mass of authorities 
leaves us no possibility of doubt. There comes into my mind, as I 
write, a story which is told by Coleridge in his “Table-Talk.” He 
says, “A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth met Mr. —— and myself 
in a lane near Highgate ;.—— knew him, and spoke. It was Keats, 
and he was inlvotiocel | to me, and a minute or two after he had left us 
he came back and said, ‘Let me carry away the memory, Coleridge, 
of having pressed your hand.’ ‘There is death in that hand,’ said I 
to Mr. ——, when Keats was gone ; yet this was, I believe, long before 
the consumption had showed itself.” To retrograde from this com- 
rome d modern to an undeniably ancient instance, the aggressively 
earned young woman whose ing forms the greater of one 
of the “ Arabian Nights” tales remarks to her auditor by way of 
seventeenthly and lastly-but-fifty, “A physician who is a man of 
understanding looketh into the state of the body, and is guided by the 
feel of the hands.” . 

The revival that has taken place in the last lustrum as the 
science of cheirosophy, prompted as I hope, and aided as I believe, by 
the labor which t kone given to this subject and embodied in my 
works thereupon, is a pertinent sign of the advancing liberality of the 
_— live in, and day by day the class grows smaller of whom Omar- 
i-Khayyam said, in a quatrain not canbe by Fitzgerald,— 

These fools, by dint of = govern 2 most crass, 

Think they in wisdom of mankind surpass, 
And glibly do they damn as infidel 

Whoever is not like themselves—an ass ! 


Moreover, I am p to late that the study of a detailed 
science, such as that of the hand, is one by which the mind receives a 
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training from which it would otherwise, by the circumstances under 
which we live in this matter-of-fact age, be debarred. “ By cultivation 
‘of the abstract concrete sciences,” says Herbert Spencer, “ there is pro- 
duced a further habit of thought, not otherwise produced, which is 
essential to right thinking in general. Familiarity with the various 
orders of physical and chemical phenomena gives distinctness and 
strength to the doctrine of cause and effect.” And if I may be allowed 
to continue one quotation with another, I would join to this dictum of 
Herbert Spencer’s the opening sentence of Dugald Stewart’s “ Moral 
Philosophy,” which runs, “ All the different kinds of philosophical 
inquiry, and all that practical knowledge which guides our conduct in 
life, presuppose such an established order in the succession of events 
as enables us to form conjectures concerning the future from the ob- 
servation of the past.” 

Without attempting to touch upon the construction, the physiology, 
of the hand, I will merely state here as a solitary fact, hoping thereby 
to impress it the more distinctly upon my readers, that whilst the outer 
formation of hands, depending upon the arrangement and condition of 
the bones and muscles, varies infinitely, so also do the lines traced in 

the palm present infinite variations, and that these lines are not formed 
‘by the folding, or crumpling, of the hands, but are formed, under the 
skin, of the little terminal globules which contain the extreme ends of 
the nerves. In each one of the countless myriads of tiny tactile bodies 
which form by their arrangement the lines of the hand, is found the 
termination and re-starting-point, as it were, of a sensory and motor 
apparatus. When the hands are closed, they fold upon these rows of 
nerve-terminations ; but it must be distinctly borne in mind that those 
rows are not caused by that operation of folding. 

Nor is it my intention to discuss the ancient authorities that have 
been advanced in support of the science of cheirosophy ; but for those 
who are interested in the cultivation of a science of what, for want of 
a better term, we will call divination, from the earliest times to the 
— day, I recommend the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, and the Prob- 
ems and Natural History of Aristotle, which latter works were suffi- 
ciently considered to be the leading authority on the subject to result in 
the publication of a work on cheiromancy among the first essays of the 
printing-press in Germany. 

An inestimably rare volume, which is hardly more than a pamphlet, 
lies before me as i write, entitled “ Chyromantia Aristotelis cum i - 
ris,” printed in black letters at Ulm in the year 1490; whilst pce 
fore the invention of movable types a block-book was printed at 
Angsbarg, in the year 1448, devoted to this then-already important 
subject. 

At this point I to apologize, but the interest centring around 
this almost > lal a mn: that the subject ae away 
with one, currente calamo ; and, as evidence of the genuineness of my 
apology, I will state that I have just consigned to my waste-basket ten 
oo sheets of elaborate disquisition in support of that which goes 

ore. 

Before proceeding to consider the main classes into which hands 
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‘are divided, let me deal with that argument—that argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam—which ridicules the idea of seeking in the human hand the 
indications of the human character. There are but few people who 
will disagree with me if I lay down the proposition that no two char- 
acters are absolutely identical, any more than two faces or two methods 
and mannérs of speech exactly resemble one another. Bearing this in 
mind, it is interesting and pertinent to know that no two pairs of hands 
are exactly alike. Indeed, we may go farther, and say that it is im- 
possible to find two — of hands which do not exhibit very striking 
and plainly-marked differences, both as regards their forms and shapes 
and as regards the markings found therein. This was stated as a sort 
of supplement to his observations on physiognomy by Johann Kaspar 
Lavater himself. From the paw of a dog you can tell for what sort 
of chase he will be most useful; from the shape of a horse’s hoof you 
can tell his breed, and the kind of work to which he is best adapted. 
Why, therefore, should we not be able to tell from the hand of man, 
his most distinctive, sentient, and delicate member, what are his princi- 

occupations, and the consequent tendencies of his nature? 

“The hand,” says D’Arpentigny, “has its physiognomy, like the 
face; only, as this particular physiognomy reflects only the immovable 
basis of the intelligence, it has all the immokility of a material symbol. 
The physiognomy of the face has all the charms of variety, but as, to a 
certain extent, it may be dominated by the will, nothing can guarantee 
to us the truth of its revelations, whilst the hand preserves invariably 
the same expression, whatever it may be, of our natural bent.” I 
would follow my own previous bad myer and support this state- 
ment with Balzac’s observation in the “Physiologie du Mariage :” 
“We acquire the faculty of imposing silence upon our lips, upon our 
eyes, upon our eyebrows, and upon our Sire, but the hand does 
not dissemble, and no feature is more expressive than the hand.” 

‘“‘ Know thyself,” said the oracle at Delphi to Croesus, King of 
Lydia, when he sought Universal Wisdom. to the sceptic, who would 
ake the value of my science, I also would point to that legend inscribed 
in letters of pure gold over the temple of the Delphic Pythoness, 
“ Know thyself.” 

I observe that I become wearisome with my arguments in favor of 
the validity of this great science, and yet I do not repent me of having 
taken up your time, for if, as Seneca has it, “ Nosse hac omnia salus est 

ylis,” how much more is it fitting that such things should be 

set before you with their rations and weighted with authorities which 
cannot but commend them to all except such as are vain and frivolous 
ns, who, fearing not God, neither regarding man, desire naught 

ut to remain as they are,—“fruges consumere nati,” stumbling-blocks 
athwart tlie road of the march of enlightenment, and beams in the eyes 
of those who would see for themselves those things which an omnipo- 
tent Creator has placed before us for our instruction, veiled only from 
those swine before whom such pearls are but playthings or scratching- 


stones. Procul esto! 
For us, since space will not permit me to enter into the considera- 


tions of graphology and cheirology, is cheirosophy divided into two 


S00 9 &§ mem mee se 
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great divisions, cheirognomy and cheiromancy proper. The former is 
the interpretation of the outward and visible Tones of the hands, the 
latter being that of the lines and mounds upon their palms: the latter 
cannot be studied without the former, nor is the former complete with- 
out the latter: therefore I 
commence with the consid- 
eration of the former, —of 
cheirognomy. 

To commenee with, a 
small and skinny hand de- 
notes weakness, feebleness 
of idea, and paucity of in- 
tellect, whilst a large and 
developed hand indicates 
the exact opposite. A soft 
hand denotes idleness, a 
hard one action and energy. 
If the fingers are twisted 
and show spaces between 
them when closed together, 
the subject is curious and 
inquisitive; if they, on the 
other hand, lie close together 
and fit into one another, it 
signifies avarice. If the 
hand is stiff and opens with 
difficulty, it betrays stub- 
bornness; a large hand 
shows a love of, and inter- 
est in, details and minutia ; 
a small one, a compre- 
hension of synthesis and 
masses, The thumb n - 4 
most important part of the 
hand ; vithout it the rest 

8 
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of the hand would be use- —— A 

less, By the greater or ra) 4), 

less development of its root — 

(R), we discover the greater 4 

or less amount of affection 

or sensuality of which the subject is capable. The first joint (B) indicates 
logic and common sense, and the second (A) indicates will or determi- 
nation, These two ought to be of even length: if. the second is longer 
than the first, it denotes a headstrong will ungoverned by reason ; if the 
first is longer than the second, it denotes excellent common sense rendered 
useless by want of will to bring it into action. A broad thumb indi- 
cates obstinacy, in excess brutality. .A person with a small thumb is 
SS by his heart, a person with a large thumb is governed by his 





If the first finger is long (by comparison with the others), it denotes 
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ide and ambition. The second finger highly developed denotes mor- 
bidity, fatalism, religion, and melancholy. The third finger denotes 
art and success; very long it means fallensiianm, The fourth finger 
(long by meme ee shows love of knowledge and instinct of com- 
mercial interest, with a capacity for business. Persons having long 
fingers are fond of details, careful in dress, dignified and irritable; per- 
sons with short fingers are quick, sharp, lively, and have great tact 
and appreciation. 

The first joint (H) denotes order, method, consecutiveness in idea ; 
the second _ G) indicates philosophy, which will hereafter be ex- 
plained. All hands are divided into two classes,—those with developed 
joints, which proceed by deliberation and calculation, and those with- 
out prominent joints, which proceed by impulse and inspiration. 

All hands belong to one of seven , Which are as follows: () 
The Elementary hand, which is short and thick, with the thumbs smal 
and turned back. Such a hand denotes crass ignorance and sluggish- 
ness of intellect. It is seldom found in civilized countries. (2) The 
Spatulate hand, which is large, with a developed thumb and fingers all 
terminating in a spatule, as at C. Such a person is active, energetic, 
athletic, resolute, self-confident ; prefers comfort to elegance; is gen- 
erally selfish, but seldom sensual ; cleanly and regular in his habits; a 
thoroughly English hand. (3) The Artistic hand is smooth and 
supple, the palm elastic, the joints (G, H) not prominent, the fingers 
terminating conically, as at E. The leading instinct of these hands is 
a love of the actually beautiful: if the hand is in addition thick and 
short, it betrays a desire for wealth and eminence; if large and firm, 
sensualism. This type proceeds by impulse and inspiration, prefers 
beauty to use, loves luxury, is changeable, and disobedient to rule or 
convention. If the characteristics are highly developed, with the root 
of the thumb (R) prominent, it denotes sensuality, sensitiveness, gener- 
osity, and generally absolute want of eer (4) The Useful hand 
is | rather than small, broad, with the joints developed, and the 
tips of the fingers square, as at D, with a large thumb. The leading 
characteristics of this type are perseverance, foresight, order, regularity, 
discipline, arrangement ; such subjects are neat in appearance, courte- 
ous, punctual, vain without being peti es, graceful, insincere, 
cunning, and complete masters of intrigue. (5) The Philosophic hand, 
having both joints developed, the fingers long, and the third phalange 
a mixture between the square (D) and the conical (E) tip, the thumb 

and having the two phalanges (B, A) equally divided. The pre- 

iling passion of this type is a search after truth. Theirs is the 
instinct of calculation,' of deduction, of appreciation of the beautiful 
without launching into enthusiasm, and analysis. (6) The Psychic 
hand,—whose fingers are pointed, as at F', and which is small, thin, 
delicate, and beautiful, with a small thumb. Such a hand indicates 
enthusiasm, idealism, artistic and religious fervors, dreaminess, want of 
ambition from a very sense of fitness. If the joints are visible, such 
a subject rushes to extremes on the least provocation. (7) The Mixed 
hand,—#.¢., that hand which seems not to belong to any fixed type, but 
to partake of the appearance of two or more different ones. These 
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hands are difficult to read: they belong generally to people who 
may be described as “jack of all trades, master of none;” they- are 
generally brilliant talkers, and amusing but not instructive to listen to ; 
their intellects are not strong, but are very comprehensive. 
All that I have said concerning these things may be taken to apply 

ually to women and to men; of course you must make certain 
allowances in ee between the sexes, but these differences 
will occur instinctively and naturally to any one who has sufficiently 
studied human nature to become a student of cheiromancy. I have 
dwelt perhaps somewhat long upon this branch of the subject, but I 
have done so in deference to its importance, as will be readily under- 
stood by you if you have followed me carefully through it, for it is of 
course of the highest importance to gather the tendencies of a nature 
before readin the events which those tendencies have brought about, 
and it is by the aid principally of cheirognomy that those tendencies 
Che a posed to cheirogn th f 

eiromancy, as 0 to cheirognomy, is the interpretation o 

the lines and ane that are found in the ah of the: beside, The 
left hand must be first examined, and then corrected by what ap- 
pears in the right hand; they must not be examined after a full meal 
or strong exercise, nor when they are too hot or too cold, and they 
must be presented with the palms just contracted, so that the lines are 
marked (for the hand folds upon the lines; the lines are not formed b 
the folding of the hand). You will first examine the mounts, whi 
are known, for the sake of distinction, by the names of the deities 
of the heathen mythology. Every hand has one or two of these 
mounts more prominent than the others. If two are equally promi- 
nent, the characteristics of the two are combined ; and it must be borne 
in mind that the presence of the mount indicates the presence of its 
quality ; a cavity in the place of the mount indicates the reverse of the 
quality ; whilst if it is merely absent, the hand being flat, it indicates 
merely neutrality as regards the quality. The qualities of the mounts 
are as follows. The Mount of Venus is that situated at the root of 
the thumb (R): this mount gives grace, melody in music, love of 
pleasure, and politeness ; if absent, it indicates coldness and selfishness ; 
in excess, vanity, incontinence, sensuality, and idleness. The Mount 
of Jupiter, under the first finger (L), gives ambition, honor, respect, 
pride, dignity, cheerfulness; its absence denotes idleness, vulgarity, 
ostentation, egoism ; and in excess it indicates superstition, fanaticism, 

ride, and tyranny. The Mount of Saturn, under the second 
(M), gives Pomme sagacity, and quiet; its absence means fatuity 
and unavoidable misfortune; in excess it betokens sadness, morbidity, 
moroseness, fanaticism, and a tendency to suicide and homicide. The 
Mount of Apollo, under the third finger (N), indicates art, intelligence, 
genius, grace, and a desire to think the best of everything ; in excess 
it betrays love of display, eccentricity, and carelessness; if absent, the 
subject leads a cold, cheerless existence, wanting appreciativeness and 
desire to make the best of life. The Mount of Mercury is found 
under the little finger (O), and gives inventive genius, quickness, com- 
mercial capacity, industry, and wit; if it is absent, it betrays dulness 
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and re pra in excess, it indicates dexterity, deceit, scheming, theft, 
and charlatanry. Just below it (P) is the Mount of Mars, which de- 
notes courage, coolness in danger, self-control, and resolution ; in ex- 
cess it indicates violence, anger, and tyranny, whilst its absence denotes 
cowardice and feebleness of resource. The Mount of the Moon (Q) is 
the seat of imagination, romance, harmony in music, and love of soli- 
tude; its absence betokens materialism, whilst its excess indicates de- 
spair, caprice, visions, fanaticism, brain-weakness, and madness (espe- 
cially if the Line of Head comes down upon it). 

Next we must consider the lines found in the palm, beginning with 
the Line of Heart (3), which extends from below the first finger in a 
curve to the Mount of Mercury. If it only rises on the Mount of 
Saturn (M), it denotes that with this subject love is a sensual rather 
than a platonic or domestic passion. If the line is good and well 
marked, it indicates affection ; if very long, it indicates jealousy. A 
break in the line indicates a misfortune in love arising from the quality 
of the mount under which it is broken. If the line is broad and 
chained, it means numerous flirtations; if it is deep red, it denotes 
strong love; if pale, debauch. Joined to the Line of Head it indicates 
sudden death. 8 or crosses on the line denote broken love-affairs. 
If the line is hard and without branches, the life is loveless and ma- 
terial ; if it is forked under the Mount of Jupiter, it indicates good 
fortune; if it bends down close to the Line of Head, it means that you 
let your heart affections interfere with your commercial - interests; if 
it slopes up on the Mount of Mercury, it indicates mimicry and his- 
trionic art. : : 

The Line of Head is the one which extends across the hand (2) 
from the top of the Line of Life to the other side of the hand. It is 
joined at the top of the Line of Life, thereto, and if it is separated 
therefrom, #.¢., if there is a space between the Lines of Head and of 
Life, it indicates carelessness of one’s own interests. If the Line of 
Head rises so as nearly to touch the Line of Heart, it has the same 
signification as if the Line of Heart dips to the Line of Head. If a 
branch from this line rises to the Mount of Jupiter, it means that your 
vanity is easily wounded; if a branch rises to the Mount of Mercury, 
it indicates commercial success. If it slopes down on to the Mount of 
the Moon, it foreshadows a danger of madness ; if pale, it denotes want 
of worldly wisdom ; if chained or broken, it betrays vacillation. A 
break under the Mount of Saturn indicates death by the hand of the 
law; if it terminates in a fork, it announces a liar, and if in a circle, 
death by drowning. 

The Line of Life is that which encircles the Mount of Venus (R), 
and ought to be long and well marked ; if it is wide and pale it denotes 
an evil isposition and a weak constitution. As you can see, it is 
divided into terms of years ; and the length of the life can be foretold by 
obeerving the point at which the line stops in both hands. (N.B.—A 
sign to be certain must always be repeated in both hands.) A cross- 
line or break in the line signifies an accident or illness at the age at 
which it occurs on the line; a cross-line from the Heart to the Life 
means an illness caused by the heart; if from the Head, an illness 
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caused by the brain ; if from Mars, a danger caused by passion ; and so 
on. If the Line of Life is double it is an excellent sign, betokening a 
long, healthy, and happy life. Branches from the Line of Life to the 
Mount of Jupiter indicate ambition. If the Lines of Head and of 
Life are connected for some distance into the hand before separating, it 
denotes that the education of the subject was acquired late in life, and 
not inborn or early inculcated. Rays from the Mount of Venus cut- 
ting through the line indicate that B have allowed your passions to 
interfere with your health; and if it is forked and confused at its 
termination there is danger of illness from overwork in old age, which 
may or may not result in death. 

The Line of Saturn, which is also the Line of Fate or Fortune, is 
that which runs (4) vertically from the wrist to the Mount of Saturn. 
It may also rise from the Plain of Mars (U) or the Mount of the 
Moon (Q), and may end in the centre of the palm, at the Line of 
Head or of Heart. 4 it is clear a Sh _- to the ae of 
Saturn, the presage is o fortune and health. Sto at the Line 
of Head = of Heart, Pniie ill luck arisin ape he head or 
from the heart. If it rises on the Mount of the Moon and goes clear 
to the Mount of Saturn, it indicates good fortune, through a caprice 
either of yourself or of some other person; if branches rise from it 
throughout its length, it denotes riches in after-life; if it goes to the 
Mount of Mercury, it indicates commercial success; if to the Mount 
of Apollo, success in art. If the line is double, it denotes ‘abuse-of 
this world’s pleasures, and other excesses. 

The Line of Liver or Health is that one (5) which ought to con- 
nect the base of the Line of Life with the end of the Line of Head, when 
it signifies good health and memory; if it is tortuous, itedgnotes bil- 
iousness; if thin and red, feverishness ; if the line is thigy and dull, it 
means declining health. . , ar 

The short line (6) extending from the triangle (U) to the Mount of 
Apollo, if clear and well marked, denotes success in art and brilliancy, 
but if it is broken up and multiplied on the mount it indicates a 
ee and eccentricity in art which renders it of little 
avail. 

The little semicircular line (7) which in some hands encloses the 
Mounts of Saturn and Apollo is the most evil that can exist in a hand, 
signifying, infallibly, sensuality, libertinism, debauchery, and all the 
worst promptings of ungoverned passions. Its worst aspect is when the 
Mount of Fun ) is high, the Line of Heart i. and pale, 
the Phalange of Will (A) short, and the line itself broken up: such a 
subject is lost in immorality. If the line is clear and smoo , or if it 

off on the Mount of Mercury instead of enclosing the Mount of 
e Sun, the evil is modified, and the subject controls his (or her) dis- 
position to evil. 

The Rascettes are the lines (8, 8, 8) at the junction of the wrist and 
hand. If they are all three present, you may be sure of a long life, 
with riches and health. Each one signifies thirty years of life: thus, 
a m with two Rascettes and a Line of Life corresponding may 
look forward to sixty years of life. A cross upon them increases the 
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ener of their portent, and rays from them to the Mount of the 
oon indicate vo . 

This is the ing of the Lines and Mounds; certain signs also 
are there of which we-must take cognizance in interpreting hands, for 
such signs usually indicate events which are beyond our control. Thus, 
a star is seldom a good om on the Mount of Jupiter it denotes 
the gaining of the ends of ambition; on the Mount of Saturn it indi- 
cates extreme ill fortune; on the Mount of Apollo, riches attained 
through misfortune; on the Mount of Mercury, dishonor; on the 
Mount of Venus, an evil arising from the affections; on the Mount 
of Mars, death in fight; on the Fount of the Moon, death by drown- 
ing. A circle is a good sign only on the Mount of Apollo, otherwise 
it foretells blindness. A red or black spot on the Line of Head signi- 
fies a wound ; on the Line of Heart, success in love arising from mis- 
fortune. A loop or island on a line is always a misfortune to that 
line: thus, on the Line of Head it signifies madness, at the top of the 
Line of Health (5), loss by theft. A triangle a an aptitude for 
the sciences. A cross is only on the Mount of Jupiter (when it 
shows a happy marriage). In the triangle (U) it betrays superstition ; 
on the Mount of Apollo it denotes ill luck through art ; on the Mount 
of Mercury, dishonesty ; on the Mount of Mars, strife; on the Mount 
of the Moon, deception ; on the Mount of Venus, however, it shows 
constancy in love. Ascending branches on a line strengthen its good 
qualities, whilst descending they accentuate its bad ones. 

Time and s forbid my entering further into any consideration 
in to this science. And indeed in its most condensed form I 
have by this time covered all the necessary ground. For those who 
take a passing interest in the subject, I recommend my small manual, 
“Practical Cheirosophy,” but, speaking in ph of pure philan- 
thropy, I earnestly recommend the inquirer to eschew my more exhaust- 
ive works on the subject, as they are likely to result in little short of 
softening of the brain for any save those who desire to make the 
science of cheirosophy a part of their lives, for in no branch of modern 
study is the statement of Omar-i-Khayyam more perfectly exemplified : 


Whilom ere youth’s conceits had waned, methought, 
Answers to all life’s-problems I had wrought ; 
But now, grown old and wise, too late I see 
My life is spent, and all my lore is naught! 
Edward Heron- Allen, 
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A’ twilight time I, stumbling, struck the case 
That held my long-disused guitar ; 
And tones like haunting memories filled the space, 


Some sweet, some harsh,—all faint, as from afar. 
Curtis Hall. 
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An infinitely subtle substance, out of which all other substances are constituted, in vary- 
ing forms, passes back again into simplicity. The same principle underlies the harmonies of 
music and the motion of heavenly es. —PYTHAGORAS. 


a O's of the most arduous problems is that of energies acting at 

distances, Are they real? Of all those that appear incontrol- 
lable, one only remains, gravitation. Will it escape us also? The laws 
of its action incline us to think so. The nature of electricity is another 
problem which recalls us to the condition of electric and magnetic forces 
through space. 

as Behind this question arises the most important problem of all, 
that of the nature and properties of the substance which fills space,— 
the ether,—its structure, its motion, its limits, if it possesses any. We 
find this subject of research, day by day, predominating over all others. 

“Tt seems as though a meine of ether should not only reveal 
to us the nature of that imponderable substance, but will unveil to us 
’ the essence of matter itself, and of its inherent properties, weight and 
inertia, 

“Soon the question set by modern physics will be, ‘ Are not all 
things due to conditions of ether?’ That is the ultimate end of our 
science; these are the most exalted summits to which we can hope to 
attain. 


“Shall we ever reach them? Will it be soon? We cannot 
answer.” * ; 

In the long delay attendant upon the application to mechanics of 
the unknown force which John Ernest Worrell ‘ discovered 


in the field of vibration, the question is often heard, “ What has Keely 
done?” with the remark, “ He has never done anything; he is always 
promising to do something, but he never keeps his promises.” 
Let us see what Keely has done for science, in his researches ; 
although, as yet, he has done nothing for commerce. 
We are quick to forget the experiences of history, which show what 
a length of time has invariably io between the discovery of a new 
force and its use in mechanics. Watt commenced his experiments on 
the elastic force of steam in 1764, obtaining about forty pounds’ total 
a per square inch. (It has been stated that it was thirty years 
fore he succeeded in perfecting his safety-valve, or governor, which 
made it possible to use steam without running great risks.) Fifty years 
later, in 1814, the first steam locomotive was built ; but it was not until 
1825 that the locomotive was used for traffic,—travelling at a speed 
of from six to eight miles in an hour. Keely commenced his experi- 
ments with ether in the winter of 1872-73, showing a pressure of two 
thousand pounds per square inch. It does not look now as though 
half a century would elapse before Keely’s discovery will sapiens 
steam in travel and ‘traffic, In experimenting with ether, he has shown, 


* Prof. Henri Herts, in La Revue Scientifique, October 26, 1889. 
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from time to time, since 1873, a pressure of from twenty thousand to 
thirty-two thousand pounds . square inch; but he was occupied 
many years in his researches before he obtained sufficient control over 
the ether to prevent the explosion which made wrecks of his machines, 
bursting iron and steel pipes, twelve inches in circumference, as if they 
were straws. He has now arrived at a stage in his experimental re- 
search in which he can, without danger of explosions, exhibit to scien- 
tists such manifestations of an unknown force as to place him before 
the world where he would have stood a score of years ago, had it not 
been for the calumnious attacks of those men of science who found it 
easier to denounce him than to account for the phenomena which they 
witnessed in his workshop. 

Professor Ira Remsen, in his “ Theoretical Chemistry,” writes, “ As 
regards the cause of the phenomena of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, we have no conception at the present day. It is true we say 
that these phenomena are caused by the attraction of gravitation, but, 
after all, we do not know what pulls these bodies together.” 

Let us see what Keely knows on this subject. 

Ist. After a lifetime of research into the laws governing vibrations, 
which develop this force, Keely is able to demonstrate partial control 
of the power that he has discovered,—a power which he believes to be 
the governing medium of the universe, throughout animate and inani- 
mate nature, controlling the advance and recession of the solar and 
planetary masses, and reigning in the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdom, after the laws that rule its action in each, as unde- 
viatingly as it governs the motions of the earth itself, and of all the 
heavenly bodies in space. - 

Keely calls this power, which he is endeavoring to apply in me- 
chanics for the benefit of mankind, “sympathetic negative attraction,” 
—it being necessary to use the word “ attraction,” as no other word has 
yet been coined to take its place. 

2d. He has determined and written out a system of the vibratory 
conditions governing the aggregation of all molecular masses, as to 
their relation sympathetically one to the other, stating the conditions to 
be brought about in order to induce antagonism or repellent action, 
disintegration, etc.; but he has not yet been able to control the opera- 
tion of his disintegrator so as to use it with safety to the operator, for 
mining purposes, ete. 

3d. He has proved by demonstration that the subdivision of matter 


under different orders of 7. eget vibration evolves by such sub- 
division entirely new and distinct elements, too multiple to enumerate. 
He has systematized the proper vibratory chords, progressively, from 
the introductory molecular to the inter-etheric, embracing seven distinct 
orders of triple subdivision. He has elaborated a system of os 
sympathetic negative attraction on metallic masses, with great range 0: 

motion, and instant depolarization of the same, by vibratory change of. 
their neutral centres. Keely controls the transmission of pm sympa- 
thetic streams by a medium of high molecular density,—viz., drawn 
wires of differentiated metals, gold, silver, platinum, German silver, 


etc. In some recent experiments he took apart, for inspection of its 
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interior construction, the instrument which he has invented for the pro- 
duction of the force, cutting the wires with which he had operated in 
sympathetic attraction and propulsion, and distributing the fragments 
among those who were present, among whom was Professor Leidy, to 
whom the Geological Society of London has awarded the Lyell Medal, 
and the Academy of Sciences of France the Cuvier Prize. 

4th. Keely has discovered that all sympathetic streams, cerebellic, 
gravital, magnetic, and electric, are composed of triple flows ; this fact 
governing all the terrestrial and celestial orders of positive and nega- 
tive radiation. In gravity it would be more correct to speak of triple 
connective links, as there is no flow of gravity. 

5th. Keely has discovered and was the first to demonstrate that 
electricity has never been handled ; that it is in principle as material as 
is water ; that it is not merely a force or a form of energy,—that it is 
matter; and that what we call electricity, and have diverted for com- 
mercial use in electric lighting, is but one of the triune currents, har- 
monic, enharmonic, and diaphonic, which are united in pure electricity ; 
that the enharmonic current seems to be sympathetically and mysteri- 
ously associated with the dominant current ; and that the dominant cur- 
rent can no more be brought under control than can the lightning itself. 
The diversion of the dominant current would mean destruction to any 
mechanical medium used for that purpose, and death to the operator. 
The intense heat evolved by the electric stream Keely attributes to the 
velocity of the triple subdivision at the point of dispersion, as each 
triple seeks its medium of affinity. Sudden unition induces the same 
effect, but demonstration shows that the concentration of this triple 
force is as free of percussion as is the breath of an infant against the 
atmosphere ; for the three currents flow together as in one stream, in the 
mildest sympathetic way, while their discharge after concentration is, 
in comparison to their accumulation, as the tornado’s force to the waft 
of the butterfly’s wing. The enharmonic current of this triple stream, 
Keely thinks, carries with it the power of propulsion that induces dis- 
turbance of negative equilibrium ; which disturbance is essential to the 
co-ordination of its flow, in completing the triune stream of electricity. 
When this fluid is discharged from the clouds, each triplet or third 
seeks its terrestrial concordant, there to remain until that supreme law 
which governs disturbance of equilibriums again induces sympathetic 
concordant concentration, continuing to pass through its evolutions, 
positively and negatively, until the solar forces are expended. 

“My researches have proved to me,” writes Keely, “the subtle and 
= conditions of the power of negative attraction and positive pro- 
pulsion. 

6th. These same researches have enabled Keely to pronounce 
definitely as to the nature of what is recognized as gravity, an ever- 
existing, eternal force, coexistent with the compound etheric, or higl 
luminous, entering into all forms of aggregated matter at their birth 
inherent, as Epicurus asserted,— whom Newton scoffed at for entertain- 
ing such an idea. Keely thinks that gravity is the source from which 
all visible matter springs, and that the sympathetic or neutral centre of 
such aggregation becomes at birth a connective concordant link to all 
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neutral centres that have preceded it and to all that may succeed it, 
and that disturbance of equilibrium, like gravity, is an ever-existing 
force. His researches in the vibratory subdivision of matter have 
revealed to him some of the mysteries of the hidden sympathetic 
world, teaching that “the visible world,” as Coleridge wrote, “ is but 
the clothing of the invisible world ;” that “ true philosophy,” as Professor 
George Bush said, “ when reached will conduct us into the realm of 
the spiritual as the true region of causes, disclosing new and unthought- 
of relations between the world of matter and of mind.” 

Professor Thurston writes, in the January number of the North 
American Review, “ We are continually expecting to see a limit reached 
by the discoverer and by the inventor, and are as constantly finding 
that we are simply. on a frontier which is being steadily pushed farther 
and farther out into the infinite unknown. The border-land is still 
ahead of us, constantly enlarging as we move on. The more we gain, 
the more is seen to be achievable.” 

If Keely’s claims as a discoverer are not founded on charlatanism, 
it is seen that he has crossed the border-line long since, and is now able 
to look back to the frontier, from which, when but a boy in years, he 
saw the first glimmer of light before him that heralded the approach 
of a new dawn to science,—a new age, the age of harmony. 

The force that controls planetary suspension, which Kepler foretold 
would be revealed by God to man in this century, Keely shows to be 
the sympathetic relation which exists between the terrestrial flow and 
celestial etheric radiation ; teaching that the great universe of planetary 
masses, associated as it is with the celestial etheric sympathetic flows, 
bears the same relation to the physical organism that celestial radiation 
bears to the will-force emanating from the brain,—a pure illustration 
of the control of the celestial mind over terrestrial matter. All planet- 
ary masses Keely calls terrestrial, showing in his writings that the 
beauty of the celestial concordant chords of sympathy forming the 
harmonious connective link, in what may be denominated “ the music 
of the spheres,” is seen in the alternate oscillating range of motion 
between the planetary systems; for at a certain range of the greater 
distance, harmony is established, and the attractive forces are brought 
‘ into action, under the command, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” Then in the return towards the neutral centres, when at the 
nearest point to each other, the opposite or propulsive force is brought 
into play ; and “ thus far shalt thou come, and no nearer ;” advancing 
and receding under the celestial law of etheric compensation and 
restoration, as originally established by the great Creator. 

As in the celestial organism all is subservient to one general centre, 
or centre of complete control, so is it with the planetary masses. Where 
this general centre is located has never been revealed to man, and 
never will be until he is brought into complete harmony with pure 
celestial radiation and freed from all the crude molecular conditions 
that accompany him on his terrestrial journey through this life. Our 
planet may be considered as one of the terrestrial convolutionary 
centres, in planetary space, that help to make up the full combination 
revolving round the general centre, 
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7th. Keely has constructed instruments by which he is endeavoring to. 
determine the nature of the triune action of the polar terrestrial stream, 
or envelope, as regards its vibratory philosophy. He is seeking to 
demonstrate its sympathetic association with the celestial stream, or 
luminiferous track,—the compound etheric field, from which all plan- 
etary masses spring. He considers the electric stream to be one of 
the triune sympathetic streams which help to build up, in their order 
of triple concentration, the high vitality of the polar stream, or, more 
correctly, the magnetic-electric terrestrial envelope, without which all 
living organisms would cease to exist. He classes the cohesive force 
of molecular masses as the dominant order of the electric stream, the 
molecule owing its negative attractive quality to the magnetic element. 

In Keely’s beautiful experiments in antagonizing the polar stream, 
recently given before men of science, he has copied in his instruments 
the conditions which Nature has established in all her terrestrial 
ranges,—conditions necessary in order to equate a state of sympathetic 
disturbance for the revitalization of what is continually being displaced 
by negative dispersion. These mechanical conditions are principally . 
differential vibratory settings on molecular aggregations of the metallic 
masses of gold, silver, and platinum. 

8th. He has discovered that the range of molecular motion in all 
quiescent masses is equal to one-third of their diameters, and that all 
extended range is induced by sound-force, set at chords of the thirds 
which are antagonistic to the combined chords of the mass of the 
neutral centres that they represent, no two masses being alike, and that 
at a certain increased range of molecular motion, induced by the proper 
acoustic force, the molecules become repellent, and that when the sympa- 
thetic centres are influenced by a vibration concordant to the one that 
exists in themselves, the molecules become attractive; that the repellent 
condition seems to take place at a distance of about ten of the diameters 
of the molecules, this distance representing the neutral line of their 
attractive force, or the dividing line between the attractive and the 
repellent. Beyond this line, perfect triple separation takes place; 
inside of it, perfect attractive association is the result. 

The force which Mr. Keely uses in running machinery is the 
sympathetic attractive,—the force which, according to his theories, 
draws the planets together; while in his system of aérial navigation, 
should he live to perfect it, he will use a negation of this force,—the 
same that regulates the motion of the planets in their recession from 
each other. It is the sympathetic attractive force which keeps the 
planets subservient to a certain range of motion, between their oscilla- 
tions. If this condition were broken up, the rotation of planets would 
cease; if destroyed at a given point of recession, all planets would 
become wanderers, like the comets ; if destroyed at another given point, 
assimilation would take place, as two bullets fired through the air, 
meeting, would fuse into one mass, Nature has established her sym- 
pathetic concordants from the birth of the neutral centres of the planets, 
In a manner known only to the Infinite One. This is gravity. 

“The music of the spheres” is a reality. ‘The finer the power 
the greater the force.” Thus, the inaudible atomic, etheric, and inter- 
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etheric sounds, which control and direct the harmony of the move- 
ments of the celestial universe, are the most powerful of all sounds, 
If our faculty of hearing were a hundred billions of times intensified, 
we might be able to hear the streams of light as plainly as we now 
hear the sighings of the wind. 

Again, to answer the often-asked question, “What has Keely 
done?” 

9th. He has broken joints of -his fingers and thumbs, he has broken 
his ribs, he has had his left side paralyzed for weeks, he has lost the 
sight of one eye for months, in his hand-to-hand fight with the genii 
that he has encountered, and cannot completely subdue until he has 
effected the condition of polarization and depolarization which is neces- 
sary for the control of rotation and reversions in his commercial engine, 
An illness of nine weeks followed his abandonment of water in dis- 
integrating ; and he was obliged to return to its use, to avoid the per- 
cussion that was induced by the rapid vibration of the atmospheric air. 
To illustrate: if a bullet is fired at a man through a vessel of water a 
foot thick, the bullet is flattened out without injuring the man; while 
if nothing intervenes the man is killed. 

The question naturally arises, “ Are not the forces with which 
Keely is Aiding of too subtle a nature to be harnessed to do the daily 
work of the world?” Even were it so, the fascination attendant upon 
his researches would prevent him from abandoning them ; but his faith 
in his ability to accomplish all that he has undertaken to do for the 
Keely Motor Company and for others is equalled only by the persistent 
energy which, in the face of gigantic obstacles, of cruel obloquy, of 
baffled endeavors, leads him to persevere to the end. He believes that 
the successful result is as positive as are the continued revolutions of 
our globe, under the great law which governs all Nature’s highest, 
grandest, and most sensitive operations. And when has Nature ever 
revealed a force save to permit man to subjugate it for the progress of 
our race? 

Another question often heard is, “ Why does not Keely make 
known his discoveries ?” 

10th. He has written three treatises to explain his system, the 
titles of which are as follows: 

I, Theoretical Exposé or Philosophical Analysis of Vibro-Molecular, 
Vibro-Atomic, and Sympathetic Vibro-Etheric Forces, as applied to 
induce Mechanical Rotation by Negative Sympathetic Attraction. 

II. Explanatory Analysis of Vibro-Acoustic Mechanism in all its 
Different Groupings or Combinations to induce Propulsion and At- 
traction (sympathetically) by the Power of Sound-Force ; as also the 
Different Conditions of Intensity, both Positive and Negative, on the 
Progressive Octaves to Ozonic Liberation and Luminosity. 

III. The Determining Principle of Matter, or the Connective Link 
between the Finite and the Infinite, progressively considered from the 
Crude Molecular to the Conapend tater Raketlos showing the Con- 
trol of Spirit over Matter in all the Variations of Mass-Chords and 
Molecular Groupings, both Physical and Mechanical. 

If these treatises were arte from the first page to the last, by men 
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of science, they would not be any better understood than were Gilbert’s 
writings in his age ree of “ De Magnete”). 

Newton was indebted to Gilbert for his discovery of the so-called 
law of gravitation. Keely defines gravity as transmittive inter-etheric 
force under immense etheric vibration, and electricity as a certain form 
of atomic vibration. When Gilbert, court-physician to Queen Eliza- 
beth, announced his discovery of electricity, he was asked by his com- 
peers of what use it was. No one dreamed then of it as a motive 
power. He replied, “Of what use isa baby? It may develop into a 
man or a@ woman, and, although we cannot make any use of electricity 
now, the world may in time find out uses for it.” Just as little under- 
stood would Keely’s writings be now on sympathetic negative attraction 
as were Gilbert’s writings then on electricity and magnetism. Men 
found no sense then in the words “ electric” and “ electricity,” although 
derived from the Greek root for amber. The same fault is found with 
Keely for coining new words which no one understands. : 

“Every branch of science, every doctrine of extensive application, 
has had its alphabet, its rudiments, its grammar: at each fresh step in 
the path of discovery the researcher has had to work out by experi- 
ment the unknown laws which govern his discovery.” To attempt to 
introduce “the world”—even scientists—to any new system without 
previous preparation would be like giving a Persian book to a man to 
read who knew nothing of the language. As has been said, we do not 
expect a complicated problem in the higher mathematical analysis to be 
solved by one who is ignorant of the elementary rules of arithmetic. 
Just as useless would it be to expect any scientist to comprehend the 
laws of etheric physics and etheric philosophy after having witnessed 
Keely’s experiments. The requirement of every demonstration is that 
it shall give sufficient proof of the truth that it asserts. A demon- 
stration which does less than this cannot be relied upon, and no 
demonstration ever made has done more. The success of a demonstra- 
tion is in proportion as the means applied are adequate or inadequate. 
As different principles exist in various forms of matter, it is quite 
impossible to demonstrate every truth by the same means or the same 
principles, It is only the prejudice of ignorance which exacts that 
every demonstration shall be given by a prescribed canon of science ; 
as if the science of the present were thoroughly conversant with every 
principle that exists in nature. Yet physicists exact this, though they 
must know its inadequacy. 

Mr. Keely does not expect more from scientists than that they should 
withhold their defamatory opinions of him until they have witnessed 
his demonstrations and acquainted themselves with his theories. Yet, 
notwithstanding Prof. Crookes’s psychical researches and Prof. Riicker’s 
experiments in molecular vibration, demonstrating that molecules seem 
to have a “ mental attribute, a sort of expression of free will,” physi- 
cists still look upon the human organism as little more than a ma- 
chine, taking small interest in experiments which evince the dominion 
of spirit over matter. Keely’s researches in this province have shown 
him that it is neither the electric nor the magnetic flow, but the etheric, 
which sends its current along our nerves ; that the electric and magnetic 
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flows bear but an infinitely small ratio to the etheric flow, both as to 
velocity and tenuity ; that true coincidents can exist between any me- 
diums,—cartilage to steel, steel to wood, wood to stone, and stone to 
cartilage ; that the same influence, sympathetic association, which gov- 
erns all the solids holds the same control over all liquids, and again 
from liquid to solid, embracing the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral ; that the action of mind over matter thoroughly substan- 
tiates these incontrovertible laws of sympathetic etheric influence ; that 
the only true medium which exists in nature is the sympathetic flow 
emanating from the normal human brain, governing correctly the 
graduating and setting-up of the true sympathetic vibratory positions 
in machinery, necessary to commercial success ; that these flows come in 
on the order of the fifth and seventh positions of atomic subdivision, 
compound inter-etheric sympathy a resultant of this subdivision ; that 
if metallic mediums are brought under the influence of this sympathetic 
flow they become organisms which carry the same influence with them 
that the human brain does over living physical positions, and that the 
composition of metallic and that of physical organisms are one and the 
same thing, although the molecular arrangement of the physical may 
be entirely opposite to the metallic on their aggregations ; that the har- 
monious Sood induced by sympathetic positive vibration permeate the 
molecules in each, notwithstanding, and bring about the perfect equa- 
tion of any differentiation that may exist,—in one the same as in the 
other,—and thus they become one and the same medium for sympa- 
thetic transmission ; that the etheric (or mind) flow is of a tenuity co- 
incident to the condition- governing the seventh subdivision of matter, 
a condition of subtlety that readily and instantaneously permeates all 
forms of aggregated matter, from air to solid hammered steel, the 
velocity of the permeation being the same with the one as with the 
other; that the tenuity of the etheric flow is so infinitely fine that a 
magnifying glass, the power of which would enlarge the smallest grain 
of sand to the size of the sun, brought to bear upon it would not make 
its structure visible to us ; and that, light traversing space at the speed 
of two hundred thousand miles per second, a distance requiring light a 
thousand centuries to reach would be traversed by the etheric flow in 
an indefinite fragment of a second. 

11th. Keely has given such proof of genius as should bring all 
scientists who approach him into that attitude of mind which would 
lead them to receive without prejudice the evidence of the truth of his 
claims which he offers, Genius has been defined as an extraordinary 
power of synthetic creation. Another definition of the man of genius is, 
the man who unceasingly cultivates and perfects such great natural apti- 
tides and facilities as he has been endowed with at his birth. No man 
has ever lived on this earth who, according to these qualifications, sc 
deserved to be known and acknowledged as a man of genius as John 
Worrell Keely. History will determine whether he is a man of genius 
or “a charlatan,” as some scientists still persist in calling him. It is 
easier, as has been said, to accuse a man of fraud than to account for 
unknown phenomena. A system of doctrine can be legitimately refuted 
. only upon its own principles,—viz., by disproving its facts and invali- 
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dating the principles deduced from them. Abercrombie said that the 
necessary caution which preserves us from credulity should not be 
allowed to engender scepticism,—that both of these extremes are equally 
unworthy of a mind which devotes itself with candor to the discovery 
of truth. 

“We must not decide that a thing is impossible,” says Lebrun, 
“ because of the common belief that it cannot exist ; for the opinion of 
man cannot set limits to the operations of Nature, nor to the power of 
the Almighty. He who attempts to hold up to contempt a scientific 
subject of which he is profoundly ignorant has but small pretensions 
to the character of a philosopher.” Galileo said, after pronouncing 
his abjuration, “ E pur si muove,” (“ But it does move”). What signi- 
fied to him the opinion of men, when Nature confirmed his discovery ? 
Of what value were their prejudices or their wisdom in opposition to 
her immutable laws? Kedzie, speculating upon the nature of force, 
writes, “ Molecules and masses act precisely as they are acted on ; they 
are governed by the iron instead of the golden rule. They do unto 
others as others have done unto them. Whence comes this energy ? 
Not from atoms, but from the Creator, in the beginning.” The Duke 
of Argyll says, “We know nothing of the ultimate seat of force. 
Science, in the modern doctrine of the conservation of energy and the 
convertibility of forces, is already getting something like a firm hold 
of the idea that all kinds of forces are but forms or manifestations of 
some one central force, arising from one fountain-head of power.” 

12th. Keely’s researches have taught him that this one fountain- 
head is none other than the omnipotent and-all-pervading Will-Force 
of the Almighty, which creates, upholds, guides, and governs the uni- 
verse, “ The whole world-process,” says Von Hartmann, “in its con- 
= - only a logical process; but in its existence it is a continued act 
of will. 

Lilly reasons, “This is what physical law means. Reason and 
Will are inseparably united in the universe as they are in idea. If we 
will anything, it is for some reason. In contemplating the structure of 
the universe, we cannot resist the conclusion that the whole is founded 
upon a distinct idea.” Keely holds to the harmony of this “ distinct 
idea” throughout creation, and he demonstrates by vibratory machinery 
that all forces are indestructible immaterial homogeneous entities, having 
their origin and unity in one great intelligent personal will-force. 

‘Were it not for this will-force eternally flowing into all created 
forms, the entire universe would disappear. As the workman em- 
ploys his instrument to accomplish his designs, so Omnipotence may 
be said, in all reverence, to regulate His systems of worlds through 
and by the vibratory ether which He has created to serve His purpose. 
Well did Hertz reason when he wrote, “Soon the question set by 
modern physics will be,‘ Are not all things due to conditions of 
eather?” He had never heard of the toiler on this side of the Atlantic, 
when, after his own discovery in 1888 that ether was imprisoned and 
used in every electro-magnetic engine, without this fact having been 
even so much as suspected by a single scientist, he wrote, in the Revue 
Scientifique, “ We have gained a greater height than ever, and we pos- 
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sess a solid basis which will facilitate the ascent, in the research of new 
truths. The road which is open to us is not too steep, and the next 
resting-point does not appear inaccessible. Moreover, the crowds of 
researchers are full of ardor. We must therefore welcome with con- 
fidence all the efforts that are being made in this direction.” . 

Keely has found no “ resting-point” in his researches of a lifetime; 
and, instead of being “welcomed with confidence” by his fellow- 
researchers in science, he has suffered at their hands more than will 
ever be known by his detractors. Keely’s discoveries would have died 
with him, through the calumnies of these same scientists, as far as 
demonstration was concerned, had not a company been formed, in the 
early days of his inventions, which for many years furnished him with 
the necessary funds, expecting almost immediate financial success. The 
sneers of men of science crying “Charlatan,” the ridicule of the public 
press, and the denunciations of the ignorant have been mighty factors 
in debasing the value of the shares of this company. The courage, 
faith, and contributing capacity of nearly all the stockholders have 
given out; and it is fortunate that now Mr. Keely’s work of evolution 
has at last reached the point where he is able to convince those 
scientists of his integrity whose minds are broad enough to conform to 
what Herbert Spencer has said is the first condition of success in 
scientific research,—viz., “an honest receptivity, and willingness to 
abandon all preconceived notions, however cherished, if they be found 
to contradict the truth.” 

Keely may be said to have spent years of his valuable time in 
giving exhibitions whereby to raise the funds needed for his scientific 
researches, Again and again has he taken apart his various machines, 
to show their interior construction to the sceptical; and what this 
means, in the attendant delay, will be better understood when he has 
made known how slight a thing, by the laws of sympathetic associa- 
tion, may retard his progress for days, even for weeks. 

Take, for example, his last experience with his preliminary com- 
mercial engine, to which, before he had completed its graduation, he 
was induced, in November, 1889, to apply a brake, to show what 
resistance the vibratory current could bear under powerful friction. A 
force sufficient to stop a train of cars, it was estimated, did not inter- 
fere witb its running ; but under additional strain a “thud” was heard, 
and the shaft of the engine was twisted. 

The engine should not have been submitted to such a test until 
after the differentiation had been equated and perfect control in rever- 
sions established. And, yet, so often has Keely made what seemed to 
be disasters an advantage in the end, it is possible that the interruption 
and delay may enable him to produce a perfect engine sooner than he 
would have done on this model. The world will never know how 
many mechanical difficulties Keely has conquered before attaining his 
present degree of success, in which he thinks that he has mastered all 
that pertains to the principle of the force that he is dealing with, so far 
as necessary for commercial purposes, the difficulties that he stil] has 
to contend with being merely the minor ones of mechanical detail. 
The fact that so much of Mr. Keely’s success, in conducting his experi- 
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ments when giving exhibitions, depends upon the mechanical perfection 
of his instruments, is one of the strongest arguments that could be 
advanced in proof of the genuineness of his claims. Has any one ever 
heard of a performer in legerdemain who, after assembling an audience 
to witness his tricks, announced that something was wrong with his 
conjuring apparatus and that he was unable to exhibit his dexterity ? 
Feats of legerdemain can be performed, night after night, year in and 
year out, without any hitch on the part of the operator; but all who 
are conversant with the failures attendant upon a certain order of ex- 
periments, as for instance in the solidifying of oxygen gas, will be 
able to appreciate the uncertainty which characterizes the action of Mr. 
Keely’s instruments at times. 

It is only by progressive experimental research that knowledge of 
the laws governing Nature’s operations can be gained, and a system 
evolved to perpetuate such knowledge. The hypothesis of to-day must 
be discarded to-morrow, if further research proves its fallacy. Is it 
not, then, another strong argument in favor of Keely’s integrity that, con- 
fessing ignorance of the laws that governed the force he had discovered, 
he has plodded on through all these years, experimenting upon its nature, 
with instruments of his own invention, which from their delicate and 
imperfect construction are uncertain in their operations, until he has so 
improved on them as to make the defective machine a step upward, by 
which he ascends to perfection? Take the imperfect comparison of a 
ladder : no workman can attain the summit in one effdrt; he must 
mount step by step. 

To quote from Keely’s writings, “The mathematics of vibratory 
etheric science, both pure and applied, require long and arduous re- 
search. It seems to me that no man’s life is long enough to cover more 
than the introductory branch. The theory of elliptic functions, the 
calculus of probabilities, are but pygmies in comparison to a science 
which requires the utmost tension of the human mind to grasp. But let 
us wait patiently for the light that will come, that is even now dawning.”* 

On the 28th of May, 1889, Mr. Keely’s workshop was visited by 
several men interested to see and judge for themselves of the nature of 
his researches. Among them were Professor Leidy, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and James M. Willcox, author of “ Elemental Phi- 
losophy.” After seeing the experiments in acoustics, and the produc- 
tion, storage, and discharge of the ether, Mr. Willcox remarked that 
no one who had witnessed all that they had seen in the line of associa- 
tive vibration, under the same advantages, could assert any fraud on 
the part of Keely without convicting himself of the rankest folly. 
These gentlemen met Mr. Keely with their minds open to conviction, 
though with strong prejudices against the discovery of any unknown 
force. They treated him as if he were all that he is, keeping out of 
sight whatever doubts they may have had of the genuineness of his 
claims as a discoverer ; and, in the end, all who were present expressed 
their appreciation of his courtesy in answering the questions asked, 
and their admiration of what he has accomplished on his unknown 





* Quotation from one of Keely’s letters in 1885. 
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path, In doing this, they were simply doing justice to him and to 
themselves,—to that self-respect which leads men to respect the rights 
of others, and to do unto others as they would be done by. Had they 
questioned Keely’s integrity, or betrayed doubts of his honesty of pur- 

, he would at once have assumed the defensive, and would have 
informed them that he has no wish to conduct experiments for scientists 
who are ready to give their opinions of his theories before having 
heard them propounded, or of his experiments before witnessing them. 
When Keely’s system of “sympathetic vibration” is made known 
(“sympathetic seeking” Mr. Willcox would call it), it will be seen how 
sensitive Mr. Keely’s instruments are to the vibrations caused by street- 
noises, to vibrations of air from talking in the operating-room, to touch 
even, as well as why it is that, although he is willing to take apart and 
explain the construction of his instruments in the presence of inves- 
tigators, he objects to having them handled by others than himself, 
after they have*been “ harmonized,” or “ sensitized,” or “ graduated.” 

Mr. Keely is his own worst enemy. When suspected of fraud he 
acts as if he were a fraud ; and in breaking up his vibratory microscope 
and other instruments which he had been years in perfecting, at the time 
he was committed to prison in 1888, he Jaid himself open to the suspicion 
that his instruments are but devices with which he cunningly deceives 
his patrons. Yet these same instruments he has, since their reconstruc- 
tion, dissected and explained to those who approached him in the proper 
spirit. It ig only when he has been subjected to insulting suspicions 
by arrogant scientists that he refuses to explain his theories, and to 
demonstrate their truth, as far as it is in his power todo so. “ Keely 
may be on the right track, after all,” remarked an English scientist, 
after Prof. Hertz had made-known his researches on the structure of 
ether ; “for if we have imprisoned the ether without knowing it, why 
may not Keely know what he has got hold of ?” he asked. 

Norman Lockyer, in his “ Chemistry of the Sun,” confirms Keely’s 
theories when he writes, “ The law which connects radiation with ab- 
sorption and at once enables us to read the riddle set by the sun and 
stars is, then, simply the law of sympathetic vibration.” 

“Tt is remarkable,” says Horace W. Smith, “that in countries 
far distant from each other, different men have fallen into the same 
tracks of science, and have made similar and correspondent discover- 
ies, at the same period of time, without the least communication with 
each other.” So has it been in all periods of progress and in all 
branches of science, from the discoveries of Euclid and Archimedes 
down to those of Galileo and Descartes and Bacon, and, in later days, of 
Gilbert and Newton and Leibnitz, then Franklin and Collinson and 
Von Kleist and Muschenbroek ; and now Keely and Hertz and Du 
Puy and Riicker and Lockyer are examples. Never has a discovery 
leading to a new system been begun and perfected by the same individ- 
ual as far as Keely is doing; but, as Morley has said, “ the representa- 
tive of a larger age must excel in genius all predecessors.” The appli- 
cation of his discovery to the service of humanity is the aim and end 
of Keely’s efforts ; his success means “ vastly more than the most san- 
guine to-day venture to predict,” promising “a true millennial intro- 
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duction into the unseen universe, and the glorious life that every man, 
Christian or sceptic, optimist or pessimist, would gladly hope for and 
believe possible.” (Thurston.) 

Not the least among the ultimate blessings to our race which 
Keely’s discovery foreshadows is the deeper insight that it will bestow 
into the healing power of the finer forces of nature, embracing cures of 
brain- and nerve-disorders that are now classed ‘with incurable diseases. 

Only a partial answer has been given to the question, “ What has 
Keely done for science?” But enough has been said to convey some idea 
of the subtle nature of the force he is dealing with, and of the cause of 
the delays which have again and again disappointed the inventor, as well 
as the too sanguine hopes of immediate commercial success which have 
animated the officers and stockholders of “The Keely Motor Com- 

ny.” Keely has no secret to wrest from him. Instead of “ Keely’s 
Bechet,” it should be called “ Nature’s Secret ;” for the problem has still 
to be worked out, the solution of which will make it “‘Keely’s Secret ;” 
and until this problem is fully solved to the inventor’s satisfaction for 
commercial application, Keely has no secret that he is not willing to 
make manifest, as far as it is in his power to do so. 

Buckle, in his lecture “The Influence of Women on the Progress 
of Knowledge,” delivered before The Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, said, “ As yet we are in the infancy of our knowledge. What 
we have done is but a speck, compared to what remains to be done. 
For what is there that we really know? We talk of the law of gravita- 
tion, and yet we know not what gravitation is; we talk of the conser- 
vation of force and distribution of forces, and we know not what forces 
are. We have as yet only broken ground; we have but touched the 
crust and surface of things. Before us and around us there is an im- 
mense and untrodden field, whose limits the eye vainly strives to de- 
fine. The highest of our so-called laws of nature are as yet purely 
empirical. We are too apt to speak as if we had penetrated into the 
sanctuary of truth and raised the veil of the goddess, when, in fact, we 
are still standing coward-like trembling before the vestibule, and not 
daring from very fear to cross the threshold of the temple. . . . Not 
one single discovery that has ever been made has been connected with 
the laws of the mind that made it; and until that connection is ascer- 
tained our knowledge has no. sure basis. The laws of nature have 
their sole seat, origin, and function in the human mind.” This is 
what Keely teaches. This is the “sure basis” on which his system 
is built up. He has penetrated into the temple of Truth, and raised 
the veil of the goddess, who with serene eyes and beckoning hand 
invites us tc follow. 


Evermore brave feet in all the ages 

Climb the heights that hide the coming day,— 
Evermore they cry, these seers and sages, 

From their cloud, “Our doctrines make no way.” 
All too high they stand above the nations, 

Shouting forth their trumpet-calls sublime, 
Shouting downwards their interpretations 

Of the wondrous secrets born of Time. 


Clara Jessup Bloomjield-Moore. 
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II. 
HE Round-Robin Club is nomad and ubiquitous. Good-fellow- 


ship is cosmopolitan ; it scorns conventions ; and where half a dozen 
men of brains are gathered together in the name of good-fellowship 
the Round-Robin Club is likely to be in session. The other day the 
club was called to order in an upper room of an historic mansion at 
the national capital. The presiding genius touches one and another 
of a chance company of statesmen, journalists, and authors on the 
shoulder, the principle of selection not being apparent to the naked 
and untutored eye; those summoned follow without question, and 
presently the selected few are seated before an impromptu dinner of 
curried oysters, planked shad, spring chicken, and so on to coffee and 
cigars. 
e The Nestor of the company is Richard Malcolm Johnston, a char- 
acter strong enough in individuality to be sketched in his own “ Dukes- 
borough Tales.” . No need to say grace when he is at the table: his 
very presence is an invocation, a thanksgiving, and a benediction. 
His genius ripened late; but are not winter apples the best? 

Opposite the tall, slim, and venerable Southern author is the con- 
trasting figure of Colonel Thomas P. Ochiltree, rotund, florid, and 
crowned by a face radiant with geniality. No other man ever came 
out of Texas to play so brilliant a part as a man of the world. A 
checkered career indeed :—four years a Confederate soldier ; a prisoner 
of war when the Confederacy fell; a bosom friend of General Grant’s, 
and a pall-bearer at his funeral; a member of Congress who became 
famous in a single term; the friend of all the great men and notable 
women of his day; equally at home in Savannah, Washington, New 
York, London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, and welcome everywhere as 
a bon vivant and the prince of story-tellers. 

Senator Watson C. Squire comes from the Pacific coast, all the way 
from the new State of Washington. He is a typical and fitting repre- 
sentative of that stalwart young commonwealth whose Statehood is 
perhaps the best monument to the Father of our Country. Washing- 
ton was wise to choose for Senator a man who with Western push and 
pluck combines the culture and manner of the East. 

Thomas Nelson Page renews acquaintance with Major Moses P. 
Handy. They are both Virginians, and knew each other when neither 
was so well known to the world. Page is a slender man with a 
strongly-marked and genial face lighted up by a blue eye which fairly 
dances in keeping time with his play of wit. It is far easier to recall 
the charm of Page’s personality than to describe it. The author of 
“ Marse Chan” and “Meh Lady,” those little classics of Southern 
literature, is a lawyer, and his literary work is a diversion, albeit it has 
made him loved and honored wherever the English tengue is spoken. 
Moses P. Handy, who to distinction as a special news correspondent 
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and as an editor has added a unique reputation as the presiding officer 
of the most famous of dining-clubs, has made it one of the aims of 
his life to bring good fellows together without regard to differences in 
vocation, politics, or religion. A Southern soldier, he has made the 
North his home and there won success and hosts of friends. 

General Lewis Merrill, of Philadelphia, also brings the soldierly 
element into the group. He fought through the late war on the Union 
side, distinguishing himself on many a field, and winning wounds and 
honors with his victories. . 

Judge Carey, who comes to the national capital from the Territory 
and soon-to-be State of Wyoming, has one of the strongest faces at the 
board. A Delawarean by birth, he early sought a home in the West, 
and has grown up with the Territory of whose Supreme Court he has 
been an honored member, and of which he is to-day the most prominent 
and influential citizen. There is something about Judge Carey which 
stimulates all about him to mental activity. 

Dr. Rush Shippen Huidekoper is notable as national guardsman, 
veterinarian, Jittérateur, and club-man. Huidekoper was born under 
conditions making Juxurious life available, but preferred to be of some 
use in the world, and marked out for himself a career in a new sphere. 
He found the study and treatment of the diseases of horses, cattle, and 
other animals a trade, and elevated it to the dignity of a science and 
an art. 

Were the figure less stale, one might liken Colonel James M. Scovel 
to sauce piquante. There is always an agreeable sense of good living 
about his portly and pleasing presence, so familiar to all New Jersey. 

With these men of many minds sat Hawthorne and Philips ; but, 
as they have been introduced to the readers of Lippincott’s at a former 
session of the club, it is only necessary now to note their presence at 
the Washington reunion. : 

It was thus the current of talk set in: 

Stoddart.—W hat makes a dinner a success ? 

Ochiltree.—-The food. 

Handy.—The diners. 

Ochiltree.—Both. But it’s easier to feast on food that is bad than 
to dine with people who are dull. 

Huidekoper.—Colonel, are you a gourmet ? 

Ochiltree.—Whiy, sir, I can’t say. I like good eating, I confess. 
Who doesn’t? It’s wrong to live only to eat, and it’s asinine, or worse, 
to eat only to live. I don’t hold a cook above a minister of the gospel ; 
but I respect his art profoundly. 

Squire.—W hat constitutes good eating ? 

Huidekoper.—Horse-flesh. 

Stoddart.—No, but seriously. 

Huidekoper.—I was never more serious in my life. The flesh of 
the horse is the best of animal meats. Let me tell you how I proved 
it on my friends. Some time ago I killed my old steeple-chaser, and 
cut from its loins some choice steaks. I took these to the Philadelphia 
Club and had them nicely cooked, inviting several of the club men to 
dine with me, They enjoyed the meat so much, without knowing 
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what it was, that one or two of them shrewdly suspected the club had 
changed cooks. Of course, when I told them they’d been eating my 
steeple-chaser they weren’t overjoyed: one of them, as a matter of fact, 
wanted to fight. But the following night, when I had some more of 
the horse served, several of these same fellows, with others, ate it, and 
relished it immensely. 

Hawthorne.—It’s a mere matter of sentiment that keeps us from 
eating our disabled carriage-horses. 

Page.—I fancy that the tenderest stomach gets bravely over its 
sentiment when circumstanced as men like Stanley have been. 

Ochiltree—Talking of Stanley, I went over with important de- 
spatches from President Grant to Geneva in 1872, where the Confer- 
ence was in session on the Alabama claims. When the President gave 
me his letters of introduction he told me he would give me the de- 
spatches also, as it would help me along in my travels. At Geneva 
I met John Russell Young. I came on back to London, and he 
went to Paris. My favorite resort in London was the Savage Club, 
where all the writers, actors, and bohemians generally congregated. 
Toole, Irving, Sothern, the Collinses, Wilkie and Mortimer,—indeed, 
nearly everybody who was anybody, in literature, art, or the drama,— 
were to be found there in the “ wee short hours ayont the twal.” Well, 
about this time Henry M. Stanley had returned from finding 

ivingstone. Young was to meet him in Paris and advise us about 

his arrival’ in London, so that we could get up a dinner for him on 
a Sunday at the Savage Club. Stephen Fiske, who went over with 
James Gordon Bennett on his celebrated yacht-race, was a leading 
member of the Savage. He was one of the brightest men I ever 
knew,—then editor of the Hornet, and an associate of Labouchere, 
Sala, Yates, Lemon, and others of that ilk, most of whom I used to 
meet at the club. Fiske agreed to get up the dinner. We finally 
found that there was not room in the club, so we resorted to a place on 
Leicester Square called “The Globe,” kept by a little pudgy Frenchman. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon of the day set for the dinner we 
got a telegram from Young, stating that Stanley could not be there in 
time. It was a subscription-dinner, two pounds apiece, and none of 
us had any cash to throw away. We didn’t know what todo, Fiske, 
a fellow of infinite resource, said we must give the dinner anyhow: 
everything was ordered, and we mustn’t let it spoil. Suddenly turning 
to me, he said, “Tom, how are you up on Stanley?” I said, “I have 
been deeply interested in all his thrilling adventures and know them by 
heart.” ‘ Well,” said he, “you must be Stanley for to-night, and we 
will give the dinner to you.” Well, I came, and was received with 
great honors, and put at the right-hand side of the presiding officer, 


who was none other than Ed. Sothern, doing the part of Sir Roderick. 


Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical Society. Of course 
I was called upon to speak, and they say I made the effort of my life: 
even old stagers who were in the plot wept at my pathetic description 
of my meeting with Livingstone. When I came out, I assure you that 
for squares the streets were crowded with people. I bowed to the right 
and left most profoundly, amid the cheers and huzzas of the vast mul- 
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titude. The little fat landlord had brought his wife and five children 
for me to bless them. Next morning, when Stanley did arrive and 
heard of it, he was furious, ; 

Stoddart.—Page, will you apologize for your presence here in a 
dress-suit ? 

Page.—The fact is, I’m fresh from a reception, and it seemed 
absurd to make the change simply to conform to a rule as to the pro- 
priety of which I — to the judgment of Colonel Ochiltree. 

Ochiltree.—They had a rule at a Saratoga hotel against the admis- 
sion of any one to the sotrées unless in the regulation claw-hammer. 
A couple of friends of mine ran down there. They had the new short 
dress-coats in vogue abroad. The landlord told them they would have 
to leave. They demurred, and a lot of us were called on as experts to 
give our opinions. I said to the landlord, “One of these gentlemen 
has been a guest at Marlborough House with this very style of coat.” 
“T don’t care a d—n,” said a “what dress they let you wear in 
Marlborough House or any other hotel in London ; it’s not allowed 
in this house.” 

Philips.—I suppose the dress-suit will be admitted into Cheyenne 
when Wyoming is admitted as a State into the Union. 

Stoddart.—How about that, judge? Can’t you tell us something of 
interest about your Territory ? 

Judge Carey.—The town I lived in had a hard name, but it illus- 
trated the national characteristics of the American. The Union Pacific 
Railway reached Cheyenne in the fall of 1867. There were about 
five thousand people who followed the building of the Union Pacific 
to that point. They pitched their tents there, and the roughs took 
possession of the town. Tin-horn gamblers and depraved women 
ruled the community; but the better class of people soon began to 
think about government, Life was not safe by day or night. For 
about three months the people did not know what part of the United 
States they were in. Mr. Blackstone refutes the statement that in 
primitive governments the people after having assembled on a plain 
proceeded to select the tallest man for ruler; but the idea was carried 
out in a measure in the first government of Cheyenne. The better class 
of people called a mass meeting, and when assembled selected rulers and 
organized a complete government and began business. They compelled 
obedience, They issued their warrants and managed affairs as well as 
if there had been a legally-organized government. One of the early 
scenes was the stringing up in one day of several men to telegraph- 
= The result was that two or three hundred of the worst class 
eft town, and good order and safety were in this way secured. 

Ochiltree—That was when I was dancing in Paris. 

- _ Carey.—Cheyenne to-day is one of the most beautiful towns of the 

United States. It is full of elegant homes and fine business houses, 
ard no better class of people live anywhere. The dress-suit is there, 
and has come to stay. 

Philips.—Judge, what of the future of the cattle-business ? 

Carey.—It has been very profitable where well conducted. The 
business is not, however, as profitable now as it was a few years ago, 
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and for two reasons. The cattle-graziers of the plains should be divided 
into two classes,—the legitimate and the illegitimate ; those who con- 
duct the business as any other business is conducted, and those who go 
into it as a speculation. The latter class seem to have had access to 
almost any amount of money. One young man entirely witheut busi- 
ness experience brought to Cheyenne and deposited in a bank at one 
time over a half-million dollars, He invested this large amount of 
money without good judgment, and of course the most of it was lost. 
The illegitimate class competed with those who were legitimate in the 
business for the ranges, which became overstocked, resulting in some 
cases in great loss in a severe winter. There is no finer grazing in the 
world than is found in the Rocky Mountain: States and Territories. 
If the ranches were not overstocked the losses in each year would be 
very inconsiderable, perhaps not greater than on well-conducted farms. 
The business is better managed to-day than ever before, and would be 
very re if a fair price could be obtained for the products. It is 
not the cold weather that kills cattle, but the want of food. We do 
not feel the cold out there the same as you do in this climate, owing to 
the dry atmosphere. I have ridden twenty-five miles when the ther. 
mometer was twenty-five degrees below zero and did not get out once 
to get warm. My little boy was wrapped in robes in the foot of my 
buggy and did not feel the cold. 

Ochiltree.—How about the cattle-pirates ? 

Carey.— Well, as I was going on to say, the other cause of depre- 
ciation in the price of cattle is the manner in which the business is con- 
ducted in the great cattle-markets. The butcher pays good prices for 
his beef, and we know the consumer pays high prices for what goes 
on his table. Ten or fifteen years ago we sent trains of from fifteen to 
twenty car-loads. When they reached Chicago they were assorted, the 
fat cattle in one pen, the thin in another. There was a man in the 
market to purchase each kind of cattle. The Jew and the Gentile and 
the Irishman were each dealing in his own particular kind of stock. 
It was a profitable market for every kind of cattle, and there was a ready 
sale. Then the “Big Four,” Armour, Swift, Hammond, and Morris, 
went into the slaughter-house business, and the first thing the producer 
knew everybody else was driven out of the purchasing-market. These 
four men have the control of the beef-product of the United States. 
They offer to make agreements with the butchers, and if the butchers 
fail to buy their beef they lower the prices and drive them out of the 
market and put in their place those who will handle their products 


exclusively. 
Stoddart.—Colonel Johnston, give us some of your earlier experi- 


ences. 
Johnston.—Those are too long past to be interesting to anybody 
here except myself. 

Stoddart.—Then some of your later, especially as an author of 
character-sketches. 

Johnston.—These are briefly told. Sidney Lanier first drew me to 
a Northern audience. Having read some of my stories in the Southern 
Titerary Messenger, happy himself in the acceptance of his poem, 
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“Corn,” by the Lippineotts, he often urged me to continue writin 
about the rural folk in our native State, whom we both much lov 
and admired. My next he took into his own hands and sent to Scrib- 
ner’s, and I really believe that he was as well pleased as I when he 
broughtsto me the very cordial letter and the very nice check which 
were sent by Dr. Holland, who kindly suggested that I would drop the ° 
nom de plume of “ Philemon Perch.” Since that time my work has 
been received with a favor for which I feel that I am indebted mainly 
to that generous support which men of letters at the North have ex- 
tended to their brothers in the South. 

Stoddart.— You knew Lanier well? 

Johnston.—Intimately. He was one of the most lovable of men, 
the heartiest of friends and lovers, in health the most joyous, in suffer- 
ing the most uncomplaining and hopeful. He was very reluctant to 
quit life so young; not that he had uncommon dread of death, but 
because of his devotion to his family, his love for the beautiful of this 
world, and his eager hope to be able to sing of them in strains of 
higher and higher melody. I gota letter from him written three weeks 
before his end, in which, with the freshness of a child who knew nothing 
of mortality, he wrote of the sweet sights in that lovely region among 
the North Carolina mountains, and of the dear work which he had pro- 
jected. Upon these sights he was looking when Death came to him 
sitting upon his chair. Georgians are obliged to feel proud of Lanier, 
because he was their best man. 

Page.—A friend of his told me that when he was lying there he 
would write about the leaves and oaks. He would take hold of a piece 
of envelope or any sheet of paper and write a verse or two on it. 

Stoddart.—Page, what led you into literature ? 

Page.—I began with newspaper work, under Handy here, on the 
Richmond Enquirer. 

Handy.—The deuce you say! Had I the honor of “ assigning” 
you ? 
Page.—Yes. When Emerson was in Virginia he delivered a lecture 
at Washington and Lee University, and I was there as a reporter for 
the Enquirer. I asked Emerson to lend me his manuscript for my 
paper, which he refused with great indignation. I sent a long letter to 
the Enquirer giving Emerson the mischief about it. Then the faculty 
of the University wrote denying their responsibility for the article. 
I remember I felt altogether badly abused, believing, as I then did, 
that I could very easily have written a much better lecture than 
— 

hilips.—I wonder how Handy has man to make so man 
friends int the North. Z ” % 

Stoddart.—It is inexplicable, isn’t it? Handy, tell us something 
about your beginnings in journalism. 

Handy.—My journalistic career has been on both sides of the 
Potomac. When I came out of the war I did not have a dollar in the 
world, I was nineteen years old, and didn’t know what todo. The 
first thing I did was to become a book-agent, and the book I canvassed 
was the life of Stonewall Jackson. I was a mighty good book-agent, 
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too: I made one hundred and fifty dollars in six weeks. Well, I after- 
wards went on to Richmond with fifty cents in my pocket, and visited 
every newspaper office in the town, for I had an idea I could write; 
but no one had an opening. Then I concluded I would write my ex- 
periences during the war, which I did, and sold the article to a paper 


* in New York, which printed my name in large letters. Dr. Deems 


was editor of it. He wrote me asking what my price was. I told 
him, and he sent me five dollars a number. After that I walked one 
day into the office of the Christian Observer, my training being re- 
ligious, and saw Dr. , the editor. As I came in, I remember, he 
took his false teeth out and laid them on the table. I asked if he 
could give me something to do, but he said he had nothing. 

Philips.—Why didn’t you offer to polish those teeth ? 

Handy.—Well, I told him I was tired running around, and that I 
was going to stay there and help him out anyway. I pitched in and 
showed some aptitude at wrapping papers, and after a while he said to 
me, “ You are working pretty well, and I don’t mind if I give you 
ten dollars a month and board.” He hadn’t tried me in board then. 
So I said, “T’ll go you.” 

Ochiltree—If he had known your capacity for eating as well as we 
do, he would never have parted with those teeth if he sat at the same 
table with you. 

Handy.—I went to work, came down early in the morning, and 
they admired me very much for the way I did things, and in six weeks 
I was writing religious editorials,—that is, I was sub-editor. The only 
thing was, they didn’t print my articles as I wrote them. I was a 
great reader in those days, and well informed; but I was waiting a 
chance to get on a daily newspaper. I wanted to get on. At length 
I heard one day that Senator Wilson was coming to Virginia with a 
view of reorganizing the old Whig party, and that he was to appear at 
the Orange Court-House. I saw in this a signal opportunity to dis- 
tinguish myself. So I went down to the editor of the Richmond Dis- 
0 and said, “I see Senator Wilson is coming down here to speak : 

ll go and report it, if you like.” He said, “ All right. What will 
you charge?” I told him, five dollars and my ticket. Well, Wilson 
made a great s . There were reporters from the New York 
Herald, Tribune, and other metropolitan journals there. I was a 
pretty good long-hand reporter, and took copious notes, so that when it 
was over I was able to sit down and write a report of four columns 
and a half, and it was the fullest report printed. I hired a man to 
take it to Richmond, and made a great hit. 

Ochiltree.—W hat Senator Wilson was that? 

Handy.—Henry Wilson, afterwards Vice-President of the United 
States. I did not realize that I had made a hit, but when I got back 
to Richmond I found that all the newspaper men were asking, “ Who 
did this?’ When Horace Greeley came down to Richmond he made 
a great speech and sent for me to report it. I went down to the hall 
where he was to speak, and found an immense crowd there. I could 
not get in, so I told the mob who I was, and they passed me over their 
heads. I was the only reporter who got up to the platform, and I 
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wrote a long report, on which Greeley complimented me. That was 
in 1867; and afterwards Ben Butler came, and I reported him. About 
this time a number of race riots occurred, and the people got together 
and held a big indignation-meeting. There were several persons killed. 
Schofield, who had command of some troops there, thought it im- 
portant to know what the negroes would do. I said I’d go to their 
meeting and report the proceedings: so I scaled the Heights of Chim- 
borazo and stood there while a comrade stood by me with a pistol in 
his hand, in full view of the crowd, and took a report of the 
speeches. . I remember one was made by Louis L——, Knee-deep 
L——, as he was called. Next day they offered me a place on the paper. 
I jumped at it. They said they had tried six men, but none of them 
suited. They paid me fifteen dollars a week for a month or two, and 
afterwards raised it to twenty-five dollars a week, and then made me 
city editor. 

Philips.—Handy shouldn’t forget to tell how he performed his 
most brilliant newspaper feat. It was at the time of the Cuban insur- 
rection. The leading journals sent their best men to report the “ Vir- 
ginius” affair. Handy represented the New York Tribune. The 
correspondents went to Key West, where they found a United States 
vessel, Handy mastered the situation without delay, and made such 
friends in the man-of-war that he was able to smuggle himself aboard, 
no one knows how. He got to Cuba and back, however, and sent the 
first despatch announcing the circumstances of the surrender. He kept 
the telegraph operator busy all that night. The Herald man was so 
knocked up by the “ beat” that he committed suicide. 

Handy.—I went on the Tribune on the strength of that as editorial 
writer ; then I went to Philadelphia as U. S. Commissioner of Expo- 
sition, and afterwards I served on the Times, the Press, the News, and 
the North American. When I first reached Philadelphia I didn’t know 
aman there. They never asked me where I came from, however, but 
received me most kindly. One night we had a dinner given to the 
manager of the old Arch Street Opera-House, and that was the be- 
ginning of the Clover Club. I was called to the chair, and have kept 
it all these years. 

Philips.— And I have heard that Chauncey Depew said that if it 
were the thing for a man to draw a salary as presiding officer at a 
dinner, Handy would be worth. just one hundred thousand dollars a 
year. 

Ochiltree—Major Handy has told you how he entered and I’ll tell 
you how I went out of journalism. I ran a pretty good paper myself 
once. After the war, being somewhat the worse for wear, I went back 
to my old State of Texas and set to work on the Houston Telegraph, 
the oldest paper in the State. I was the first man who ever reported the 
proceedings of the Texas legislature by telegraph. I had eighty miles 
to cover by pony express and a hundred and twenty miles by rail, and 
yet I landed my paper at the capital before any of the others. I re- 
ported the legislature for two sessions. There was a member of it who 
charged me with making a false statement about his connection with 
railway legislation. I p ae that he was personally interested, and 
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he denounced me. I sent one of my old comrades to see him with a 
little message. He said he would not fight. I sent him word that if 
he did not fight me under the code, or apologize, I’d shoot him on sight. 
Next day he apologized on the floor of the lnpislasure, I then became 
associate editor of the Telegraph. 

ire.— When was that, colonel ? ; 

iltree.—That was in 1865-6-7. The Telegraph was one of the 
leading papers of the State. We did splendidly, made plenty of 
money, and got ahead of oe except the Galveston News. I had 
enthed interest in the paper, and was making eight or ten thousand 
dollars a year, so I decided to visit the Paris Exposition. I had letters 
from George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, George Wilkins 
Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, and strong letters from General 
Grant. I spent all the summer in Paris. To appreciate what I am 
about to tell you, you should know the utter ignorance of the average 
Frenchman concerning geographical matters outside of his own country. 
For instance, if I happened to be with James Gordon Bennett and we 
were introduced as Mr. Bennett, editor of the New York Herald, and 
Colonel Ochiltree, editor of the Houston Telegraph, people imagined 
that my paper was published just across the street from the Herald. 
They never suspected that it was not as important as the Herald, or 
that I was not as big a man, in an editorial sense, as Bennett. Gen- 
eral John C. Breckinridge was in Paris at the time, and so was Ex- 
Senator Wigfall. Bennett lived then, as always, like a prince. The 


cable was ; getting in order, and I think the rates were five dol- 


lars a wo Bennett had ordered his special correspondent to make 
a full report of the opening of the Exposition. Bismarck was there ;° 
and, as for that, once I saw nearly every crowned head in Europe in 
one bunch. I think if I had had a Napoleon gun I could have 
revolutionized the Continent. Well, one day we were strolling along 
the Boulevard des Capucines with a party including, among others, 
Prince Achille Murat, who was attached to the Imperial court. 
Bennett’s man met us with a roll of manuscript (his report of the 
opening of the Exposition) about six thousand words in length, and 
asked lies how much of it he should send. Bennett said, “Send 
it all, send it all.” Well, the Frenchman threw up his hands in 
wonder at the prodigious expenditure. I saw that I was in a hole 
and would very soon sink out of sight in his estimation if I let Bennett 
beat me in the length or cost of my despatches. I hesitated for a 
moment only whether it was better to let the Houston Telegraph go to 
protest in Texas or its editor in Paris. So I said, “ Mr. Bennett, with 
your permission I’ll duplicate that despatch to the Telegraph.” The 
New York Herald and the Houston. Telegraph were the only papers in 
America that had a full report of the opening ceremonies of the Paris 
Exposition the next day, but it burst the Telegraph higher than a kite. 

Little did I dream then that seventeen years after (1884) a speech 
of my own would be sent in the same way to a Paris newspaper; and 
yet such was the fact, for the speech I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in that year, on the celebrated Lasker resolutions, in which 
I attacked the action of Prince Bismarck and defended the French 
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Republic, was cabled in full by my friend Mr. John W. Mackay to the 
Paris Morning News, and created, I am told, an immense excitement 
among the mercurial Frenchmen, who imagined that I would brin 
on a great war against their old and implacable foe, “the man o 
blood and iron.” » 

Handy.—I wish Senator Squire would tell us about his adventures 
in Europe in supplying arms to the French government during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Squire.—Oh, that is ancient history. The newspapers have told 
the story, in one form or another, over and over again. Let me bea 
listener, if you please. I make no claim to the floor, and’ much prefer 
not to have it. 

Handy.—That is all very well for you, Senator; but there is one 
thing that I know you will talk about, and that is the State of 
Washington. 

Squire-—It is a wonder you didn’t say Washington Territory ; 
nearly everybody does, our Statehood to the contrary notwithstanding. 
People do not realize what a State Washington is. There is reason in 
calling it the Pennsylvania of the West, for it is very like Pennsyl- 
vania in the variety and character of its resources, and is developin 
on the same lines by which that commonwealth has grown rich sa 
populous. I was an early believer in the future of Washington, and 
backed my faith with a little money, but my residence there dates 
back thirteen years. Within a little more than half that period our 
population has grown from about seventy-five thousand to three hun- 
dren and fifty thousand or more, and people are now pouring in at the 
rate of two thousand a month. We have three cities—Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane Falls—which have over twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
apiece. It will not be so very long before a million. people will have 
their homes on Puget Sound. 

Philips.—W hat are the sources of your prosperity ? 

Squire-—Well, they are manifold. On the west side we have 
timber, coal, and iron in abundance, and we raise the finest prunes and 
hops known to commerce. Last of the mountains is an agricultural 
district of marvellous fertility. We are shipping shingles to Boston 
and hops to New York, and the fishermen of the New-England coast 
are coming around the Horn to cast their nets in Puget Sound. The 
development of our manufactures has been something wonderful. 
Another remarkable thing is our climate. It is temperate, equable, 
and altogether delightful. Roses bloom in November, and the snow- 
fall in the worst of winters is very light. 

Stoddart.— What class of emigrants do you want out there? 

Squire.—Good men, industrious men, brainy men from everywhere 
are welcome, but we rather prefer the reinforcements that we receive 
from American States between the same degrees of latitude as our own. 
By the way, it is a curious thing that some political wiseacres account 
for the decline of the Republican majority in Iowa by the emigration 
from that State to Washington : their loss is our gain. 

3 —I suppose some fortunes are yet to be made in Wash- 
ington ? : 
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Squire.—Come out and see for yourselves. But I must get down 
off my hobby. When I get to talking about Washington I never know 
when to stop. 

Stoddart.—Now, here is General Merrill. Some soldiers have 
dabbled in literature. How is it with you, general ? 

Merrill—T’ve had my temptations, and the public has reason 
for gratitude that I have spared it. But it might interest you to 
know how one of my literary ventures was nipped in the bud. I 
have been tempted many times to write the full story as an illustration 
of old-time army red tape, but never felt leisure and mood combine. 
When I was a youngster-—— 

Philips.—Stick to the present century, general. . 

Merrill—Well, this began to occur in 1855. Will that do? I 
had just been graduated at West Point, and was on my first tour of 
duty, taking a detachment of about two hundred recruits from Jeffer- 
son Barracks, near St. Louis, to Fort Leavenworth. I was the only 
commissioned officer: so all the duties, from those of commanding 
officer down to those of hospital steward, fell to me. We were aboard 
the steamer Arabia on the Missouri River, when one of the soldiers 
came to me and reported that he had taken a severe cold. Inquiry 
showed that the Arabia’s medicine-chest was empty: so I could not act 
as doctor 

Handy.—That soldier was in luck. 

Merrill—Doubtless. So I got the captain to stop at the next 
landing, and, seeking a drug-store, demanded some medicine for a 
man with a cold. ‘“ What do you want?” said the druggist.—“ Any- 
thing that will cureacold. I’m nota doctor.” The result was the 
purchase of one bottle of Smith’s Prune-Juice Lung Rebuilder. At 
that time the only thing I knew about army accounts was that I must 
have a receipted voucher in duplicate for every cent expended, and, as 
no copy of the Regulations was to be had, I had been supplied with a 
ream or two of all sorts of blanks. The dollar was paid, duplicate 
vouchers made and signed, the Lung Rebuilder given to the man, and 
the whole matter dismissed from further thought, until some months 
later, when, with the aid of an experienced old company clerk, I began 
putting my accounts in shape. When this paper was reached, the old 
fellow shook his head, and said, “Loot’nant, y’ll be afther havin’ 
throuble wid this. They do be mighty perticular in Washington.” 

Sure enough, my accounts had hardly got there before there came 
back a most formidable list of “suspensions for explanation,”—among 
others this one: ‘ Suspended—requisition of medical officer not ac- 
companying it.” My old company clerk fixed that very quickly, and 

resently this stump was got over by a sub-voucher, in which Pooh- 

» Medical Officer, made a requisition on Pooh-Bah, Quartermaster, 
for one bottle of Smith’s Lung Rebuilder, and Pooh-Bah, Quarter- 
master, was directed by Pooh-Bah, Commanding Officer, to purchase. 
This went to Washington and got the voucher through the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office. Thence it went to the Surgeon-General’s 


Office, where at that time the head of the Department was a venerable 
old gentleman who had entered the army before 1812, and belonged to 
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that matter-of-fact, conscientious class of old-time officers of the army 
who never could see any fun in anything, and who never by any chance 
departed from the exact letter of the law as laid down in the Army 
Regulations. 

Here, of course, the poor voucher struck another snag. Back it 
came, “Suspended—for explanation of the necessity for the pur- 
chase.” This was duly made, and then it came back, “Suspended— 
for explanation of the reason that the requisition is signed by an 
officer of the line, and not by the medical officer.” This was done; 
and then came—“ Disallowed: this medicine is not on the official 
Supply-Table.” 

Then the devil tempted me, and I wrote a letter to the Surgeon- 
General suggesting that, as the man who took the medicine got well, its 
value was demonstrated, and it ought to be put on the Supply-Table 
and regularly furnished to soldiers who took cold. This brought from 
the old Surgeon-General an elaborate explanation of how the Supply- 
Table was made up, how it was the concrete result of years of ex- 

ience, and that it contained in liberal measure every medicine that 
Com possibility could be needed to cure any disease that by any pos- 
sibility a soldier could contract, and wound up with the sentence, “ The 
face of this Department is set like a flint against the encouragement of 
Medical Quacks and Empirical Remedies.” Again the devil tempted 


me, and I got a copy of Smith’s Medical Almanac, and had careful 
copies made of every certificate signed by an M.D., all tending to show 
that nobody could die if Prune-Juice Lung Rebuilder was in common 


use. These I sent back with a letter suggesting that certainly a medi- 
cine which was so highly recommended by so large a number of emi- 
nent physicians could not be considered a quack medicine. To this 
came reply from the Surgeon-General that the enclosed certificates were 
of no value, and that he was convinced that such as were not signed 
by supposititious doctors were paid for, and of course such opinions 
were valueless. 

Smith’s Medical Almanac was still at hand, and the company clerk 
carefully copied all the certificates of the many clergymen who certified 
that in numberless cases they and their parishioners had been rescued 
from the undertaker when he had already prepared his bill-head to 
render an account against the estate for funeral expenses. These were 
accompanied by a letter suggesting that whatever low opinion the 
Surgeon-General might entertain of the gentlemen of his own pro- 
fession who had signed the other certificates, certainly he could not 
care the testimony of all the holy men whose endorsements were en- 
closed. 

You must remember that all this correspondence had run through 
several years by this time, and when the last letter with its enclosures 
reached Washington it struck the Surgeon-General’s Office when he 
was temporarily absent, and his place occupied by a young army sur- 

n who not only saw the joke but felt his dignity highly insulted. 

he result was that the next thing I got was a letter from the Adjutant- 
General’s Office to about this effect : 

“The enclosed correspondence has been submitted to the Secretary 
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of War, and by his direction is returned to Lieutenant Merrill, who 
is cautioned that any further flippancy of this kind will probably be 
brought to the notice of a court-martial.” 
he interesting correspondence with the Surgeon-General suddenly 
terminated, and it remains undetermined to this day whether Smith’s 
Prune-Juice Lung Rebuilder ought or ought not to be on the Medical 
Supply-Table of thearmy. My literary researches into Smith’s Almanac 
were wasted, and my aspirations as a writer—at least of letters to the 
Surgeon-General—were so sharply nipped that I never tried literature 
in. Now it only remains to remind Philips to say, devoutly, “ For 
these and all other mercies,” etc. To illustrate what is called “red 
tape,” I will add that my accounts as quartermaster for the fourth 
quarter of 1855 are still open and unsettled, by reason of the unfor- 
tunate dollar paid for one bottle of Lung Rebuilder. 

Stoddart.—Now we want to hear Hawthorne talk. Is it true that 
you began life as a civil engineer ? 

Hawthorne.—The story is a simple one, and has no moral that I 
know of. My father always advised me, whatever else I did, never 
to become a writer. I had every intention of following his counsel. 
After leaving Harvard, I spent three years, here and in Germany, 
trying to familiarize myself with logarithms, theodolites, levels, and 
descriptive geometry. 1 got my first and last job in the New York 
Dock Department under McClellan, and was married a few months 
after joining. One Sunday I wrote a short story ; it seemed to me not 
so bad, and I.sent it to Harpers. They published the thing, and gave 
me fifty dollars, which was as much as my salary in the Dock Depart- 
ment for two weeks. Of course I broke other Sabbaths in the same 
profitable manner. At last, when I was rotated out of office, I had 

t so far in the story business that I made up my mind to stick to it. 

iving was cheap in Germany then, and I went there with my wife 
and daughter. I wrote novels, but they sold rather slowly. 1 made 
no money, and ruined two publishers. I moved over to London: we 
had good times there, and hard times also. Very hard times some 
of them were; but we were very happy in spite of them. After a few 
years of London, though, we became very homesick, and finally we 
succeeded in dragging our anchors (we had seven children by that time) 
and getting home again. That is eight years ago; and I have not 
exhausted my accumulated patriotism yet. 

Ochiltree.—Tell me, does writing come hard to you? 

Hawthorne.—No, except when r have to keep it up all night, as I 
have done on more than one occasion. 

.—I never saw a man like Hawthorne. It does not seem 
to make any difference to him if some one is pounding on a piano or if 
the children are running about: he keeps on writing free copy. By 
the way, Philips, I wish you would give us a practical illustration of 
the readiness of journalistic writing. See whether you can tell a com- 
plete story in a few hundred words. I'll give you, as subject, elec- 
tricity,—no, suicide. Make it short. 

ltree.—I want to know how Hawthorne met his illustrious 
collaborator, Inspector Byrnes. 
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Hawthorne.—Well, I got a despatch from: I r Byrnes, and I 
thought I had better go down and see him. I called at his office, and 
they took me in through a very elaborate system of halls and corridors. 
You would think you never could find your way out. The whole 
arrangement of that office is designed to affect the imagination, and 
every ingenious method is resorted to for that purpose. But some of 
these days, if Byrnes dies before I do, I will write about him. 

Stoddart.— What kind of man is he? 

Hawthorne.—Well, let me illustrate. Jay Gould one day received 
a black-mailing letter, then another, and a third. He put the matter 
in the hands of Inspector Byrnes, who tried all kinds of ordin 
schemes, writing decoy-letters, etc., but saw that he was going to fail 
At length, in desperation, he set to work with a map of New York. 
He noticed that the black-mailer’s envelopes were marked with the 
letter E, and of course knew that E was the district in which the letters 
had been mailed. He then thought that if he could see every letter 
mailed in that district as it was dropped into the box and examine it at 
once, he could arrest the man who dropped the one he was looking for. 
So he went to the post-office and had every box in District E watched. 
He then inserted in the newspapers an advertisement which he knew 
this man would reply to, asking him certain particulars about the in- 
formation he had. Well, on a certain Sunday all of the inspector’s 
men were ready. The details were the most difficult thing. Ifa letter 
addressed to Mr. Gould was found, the man who mailed it would have 
to be arrested at once, or he would get away. It was necessary that it 
should be done on the instant;. Byrnes told me he studied longer over 
that than any part of the case. At last he arranged that there should 
be a rubber band put around the letters as they were placed in the box, 
and then of course the last letter put in would always be the loose 
letter, and its address could be read at once. At length an old man, 
a club man, in silk hat, etc., dropped a letter in the box. It was 
addressed to Jay Gould, and was the letter wanted. The officer at 
once went up to him and said, “I want you, sir.” The old gentleman 
was extremely indignant, and refused to go. “ But I must take you,” 
said the officer. “Very well, sir,” cried the old fellow; “you arrest 
me at your peril.” In about twenty minutes they got out of him a 
full confession. 

Philips.—I am ready for you, Stoddart. Here’s 


A SUICIDE. 


Said one club-man to another the other day, “ You remember Harvey ?” 
ns open What of him?” 

“He died last night in that hut of his.” 

“The deuce you say! What of?” ° 

“ Heart-disease.” 





There came a time in the life of a certain popular man when his 
friends remarked that the smile which had been the sun of his face had 
set into a repulsive sneer. That was the social end of him. Friends 
felt the icy touch of Harvey’s glance, and presently he walked alone. 
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The simple fact in the case was that the big heart in the man had 
beaten wildly at merest thought of a girl,—an exquisite creature with 
the odor and color of the garden about her. When crushing her to 
him he had felt like one who bruises shrubs. . . . Without word of 
warning she left him for one whom he had befriended countless times 
in manifold ways, and the agony of a night wrought that change in 
his face. 

Hawthorne.—He wasn’t a contortionist ? 

Philips.—After that they met one night in a throng. Ruth was 
radiant until Harvey confronted her smiling, but with deadly hate in 
his eyes, and whispered words which left her as colorless as Ler satin 
corsage. Society saw him no more. . . . Then, after many days, when 
her husband’s fame as a physician had spanned the seas, and Harvey’s 
grief kept gnawing at his heart, they came together again. And so 
strangely. On her country place was a pond, where in sunny after- 
noons Ruth would row her child in a skiff. Harvey’s hermitage was 
just beyond the woods which fringed the water. Standing there by the 
edge one day, he watched the woman who had wrecked his life. His 
breath came hard. The air was musical with her laughter and the 
pretty chatter of her child. All unconscious of his presence, she shot 
her skiff abreast of him, and glanced up. Hate was still aflame in his 
face, and for one brief instant she tried pitifully to cool it with the 
pleading of her eyes. Then, baffled and alarmed, she reached out fear- 
fully for the child, lost her balance, and sank from sight. The sneer 
fled from Harvey’s face. The sweetness of that moment was ineffable. 
He was revenged ; he closed his eyes and hugged the fact. . . . Then 
her piercing cry rang out; there was a plunge from the other shore, 
and he ran shivering into the woods. That night sleep was impossible ; 
he had unusual difficulty in breathing ; that and the bitter-sweet of his 
secret kept him staring into the woods. Presently he walked briskly 
to the pretentious house beyond. The servant reluctantly let him in, 
~ whispering that mistress and child were both very low, and that his 
master was pacing the library. There Harvey found him wringing his 
hands. How it came about, God only knows; but the mute expres- 
sion of the man’s pain, the prayer in his bloodshot eyes and stifled sob, 
the whole atmosphere of sorrow in the house, melted Harvey like wax. 
He got down on his knees and implored pardon. 

“ Forgive you!” said the husband. “ You are cruelly kind to ask 
it. Be merciful to her,—that is all. Tell her you forgive her, and she 
will live.” 

So Harvey took a pen and wrote five words on a sheet of paper; 
and that white and perfumed lie saved Ruth’s life. When the good 
news was carried to his cabin in the morning he was found there stone- 
dead, and Ruth’s husband, who ought to have known better, said it 
was heart-disease. 

That is also, you will remember, what one club-man told another. 
But, as a matter of fact, though neither pistol nor poison played a part 
— tragedy, it is surely somewhere recorded that Harvey committed 
suicide. - 

Stoddart.—I’ve a contribution to our entertainment,—a charming 
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by an American artist-author, Mr. Lloyd Mifflin —which I 
will ask Hawthorne to read. , 
Hawthorne.—It runs in this way : 


VENICE. 


There are cities high over Orion 
That jasper and sardonyx be, 

Whose streets it were sweetness to lie on, 
Whose walls it were bliss but to see; 

Many sumptuous cities fair Dian 
Beholds over mountain and lea, 

But the Bride, ’neath the wings of her Lion,— 
Where is one such as she? 


She is crowned with her triumphs and towers, 
And blue run the veins in her arms; 
Like the Lotus, afloat with her flowers, 
Her whiteness hath marvellous charms; 
Delicious her lips are, with powers 
Circean, yet void of alarms; 
And the mortal who dreams of her bowers 
Leaves his soul in her arms. 


Yet should Time, ever eager though olden, 
Her fairness despoil and depose ; 

Should her domes, which at evening are golden, 
Dissolve, as her Apennine snows ; 

Should her sceptre, which long she hath holden, 


Depart, and the crown from her brows, 
And the robes of her splendor be rolled in 
The dust of her woes; 


Should the glory grow dim of her Titians, 
Her gondolas drift ’neath the moon ; 

Should her marbles, mosaics, Venetians, 
Evanish, and pass as a swoon; 

Should her forehead, the fairest of visions, 
Sink under the silent lagoon, 

And the sea, tombing all her traditions, 
Leave a waste for the loon; 


Should she melt from the earth, evanescent, 
Or pass as a name from a scroll,— 

Yet her wraith would arise, juvenescent, 
Aglow with a grand aureole ; 

Still her glamour, for centuries crescent, 
Supreme o’er the spirit would roll, 

And her name, as a star iridescent, 
Light the sky of the soul! 


Stoddart.—I have been marvelling at the exceptional silence of 
Colonel Scovel. 

Scovel.—Stoddart, I have been entertained immensely. Your 
clever idea has borne rich fruit, and I’m proud to be a Robin-good- 
fellow. I really want to say, however, that there was only one greater 
man than Emerson, and that was the father of Julian, here——- 

Stoddart.—Don’t venture into literature, colonel. 
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Scovel.—Well, this room and this pleasant occasion recall to my 
— some intensely interesting incidents in my life, both sad and 
touching. 

It a here I last grasped the hand of that political Knight 
of the Round Table, Roscoe Conkling, of New York, the marvel- 
lously gifted statesman of the Empire State, who said of himself, 
“You may break, but you cannot bend; you may annihilate, but you 
cannot corrupt.” In some points in this matchless man’s career he 
recalls Chatterton, “the marvellous boy, the sleepless soul that perished 
in its pride.” Here he reluctantly laid aside the Senatorial purple, 
because he mistakenly held that a President of the United States had 
dishonored him. He bade me, feelingly, a sad farewell on the very 
night he relinquished the power he loved so well to wield. But on 
such an occasion as this I can only.say of Roscoe Conkling,— 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode. 


I meet with pleasure Julian Hawthorne, whose fame, like that of 
his illustrious father, is known wherever the om language is 
spoken. When a boy of nineteen I read Hawthorne’s immortal 


“ Scarlet Letter ;” and though my good Puritan mother fed me in my 

outh on the New Testament and on the Shorter Catechism, no 
book, in my childhood or in middle age (and I am now fifty-six), ever 
made such vivid or powerful impression on me as the story of Arthur 


Dimmesdale, the preacher who had sinned against his own conscience. 
I found in that book a sentiment which has guided me and many 
times shamed out of me lessons of social hypocrisy the world else 
had taught me. The words were, “Be true! Be true! Be true! 
Show freely to the world, if not your worst, yet some trait whereby 
the worst may be inferred.” And speaking of the elder Hawthorne, 
who has long ago gone to the world beyond the stars, I recall my first 
interview with Emerson, the sage of Concord. It was the same year I 
read the “ Scarlet Letter.” Emerson lectured at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. How well I recall his nervous, shy manner, as he 
caught with both hands the lapels of his coat! When the lecture | - 
was over I wanted to grasp him by the hand, and as I did so I asked 
him what I should read. To my surprise, Emerson said, “ Read 
Rabelais. I saw Charles G. Leland to-day, and he told me he read 
nothing but Rabelais.” 


I am sure the reader will agree with me that it was well worth 
while embalming these agreeable confidences in type. 
J. M. Stoddart. 





JOHN J. INGALLS. 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN J. INGALLS, 
SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


i life of a man of genius is active warfare. His words are often 
half-battles, particularly if ambition, “the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” leads the scholar, the lawyer, or the statesman to follow the 
path of higher politics, wherein is said to dwell the sum of all the 
sciences. ‘The secret of genius, whether in public life or in the daily 
vocations of men of the world, is to suffer no fiction to exist for us; 
to realize all that we know in the high refinement of modern life, in 
arts, in sciences, in books, and in men, to exact faith, reality, and 
; purpose, and, first, last, midst, and without end, to honor every truth 
use. 
: The statesman whose character and whose public services I shall 
endeavor to portray, John J. Ingalls, the senior Senator from the State 
of Kansas, has already made a national record illustrious by reason of 
the length and strength of his seventeen years’ devotion to public duty 
at the expense of his private interests. 

The facts attending his early history are not without interest. He 
was born in. the town of Middleton, Essex County, Massachusetts, on 
the 29th of December, 1833. His original ancestor in America on his 
father’s side was Edmund Ingalls,—or Ingall, as it was then written, 
—who, with his brother Francis, removed from West England in 
1628 and founded the city of Lynn in Essex County. His mother, 
née Eliza Chase, was a descendant of Aquila Chase, who settled in 
New Hampshire about 1630: so that on both sides the Senator from 
Kansas has an unbroken strain of Puritar blood without any inter- 
mixtuy3, His parents were in the middle condition of life. His 
father was a man of unusual intelligence, who was intended for one of 
the learned professions, but on account of failing health entered the 
mercantile business as a wholesale manufacturer of boots and shoes. 
He continued his business, attended with varying success, until about 
1861, when he retired from active life. - 

Senator Ingalls is the eldest of nine children, of whom six besides 
himself survive at this time, two sisters having died in infancy. He 
was a delicate child, and somewhat precocious in his intellectual devel- 
opments, so that he was able to read intelligently by the time he was 
two years old. His disposition was excessively sensitive, shy, diffident, 
and retiring, and little promise did there seem to be of his one day ex- 
oe the magnificent audacity displayed in his various battles in the 

1. 


He pursued his studies at the public schools at Haverhill until 
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about ‘the age of sixteen, when he began his preparatory studies for 
college under a private tutor. 

he Senator comes of a long-lived stock. His mother’s father 
died in 1870 at about the age of ninety, and some of his ancestors 
nearly reached the century-line. His father, born in 1810, and his 
mother, born in 1812, are both still living in the city of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

The Senator’s earliest intellectual activity found expression in 
verse. He commenced keeping a journal when he was about thirteen 
years of age, and continued it for a great many years. When he was 
fourteen or fifteen years of age he was an occasional contributor to 
many local and metropolitan newspapers, but always anonymously. 
He contributed some poetical articles to a paper published by B. P. 
Shillaber, commonly known as “ Mrs. Partington,” called The Carpe- 
Bag, and subsequently to the Knickerbocker Magazine, published by 
Lewis Gaylord Clark. He also contributed to the Boston Transcript, 
and to the local papers of Haverhill. 

Having acquired the necessary knowledge of Greek and Latin and 
higher mathematics, he was admitted to the Freshman class in Williams 
College in September, 1851, of which institution Dr. Mark Hopkins was 
then the President. It is interesting to note among his classmates there 
the names of some who afterwards achieved distinction and even pre- 
eminence in political or other walks of life. It may be doubted if the 
catalogue of any other institution in New England will show a larger 


proportion of graduates whio afterwards became actively influential and 
conspicuous in all walks of life than Williams from about 1845 to 
1860, which comprises the period which witnessed the greatest activity 
of the powers of Dr. Hopkins. Among the school-mates of Ingalls 
were Phineas W. Hitchcock, some time United States Senator from 
Nebraska; Charles Elliott Fitch, nephew of Elliott the celebrated 
painter ; Norman Seaver, afterwards a famous enue of Boston, who 


exhibited extraordinary intellectual powers and was made a doctor of 
divinity, it is said, at the earliest age at which any clergyman ever 
received that degree in the United States; Charles A. Stoddard, who 
married a daughter of Dr. Prime and became associate editor of the 
New York Observer ; Rev. Abbott Kittredge, since famous as the lead- 
ing clergyman of the Presbyterian denomination in Chicago, and 
others ; the most famous of all being James A. Garfield, his kinsman, 
—as was General Rufus Ingalls, the life-long, faithful friend of 
General Grant. 
Hitchcock and Ingalls met for the first time after graduation in the 
Marble Room of the Senate in 1873, the former having preceded the 
latter as a member of that body by two years. Ingalls and Garfield 
occasionally corresponded after graduation, but they did not meet again 
until eighteen years later, when Ingalls sought him on the floor of the 
House of Representatives for the purpose of renewing their acquaint- 
ance. Garfield had changed beyond recognition. At college he was 
what would commonly be called awkward,—a youth of large stature, 
of very light though exceedingly bright blue eyes, a sparse yellow beard 
that disclosed the peculiar protrusion of his mouth which is a character- 
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istic feature in all his portraits, dress and appearance extremely rustic, 
and with a voice and air which were thought to betoken a devout and 
successful country clergyman rather than to give promise of the ex- 
traordinary elevation which he attained in after-life. Now his beard 
had thickened, his complexion had become more opaque, his stature was 
heavier, and his shoulders were rounded and drooped; but the same 
effusive and cordially demonstrative manner remained, and he greeted 
his old friend with as much enthusiasm and pleasure as though they 
were boys again on the college campus, and their intercourse and 
friendship continued from that time unbroken until Garfield’s death. 

If Ingalls’s childhood was characterized by unusual diffidence, he 
got bravely over it, and at a very early age began to display a pug- 
nacious disposition, which grew upon him steadily. Many anecdotes 
illustrating this disposition have found their way into print, such as 
that wherein he is described as having delivered a scathing review of 
the faculty of the college upon his graduation, taking as his subject 
“Mummy Life” and treating it in such a manner as to horrify his 
mother, who had come to see him graduate. The college professors 
had revised his oratory, cutting the heart out of it. In speaking it he 
put in all they had left out, and added his respects to them. They 
debated some time as to whether they should not withhold his diploma 
from him, but his oration was full of wit, and, though it cut very 
deeply, a great part of it was true. He got his diploma, and in 1884 
Williams College honored itself by conferring the degree of LL.D. 
upon him. 

‘ Early in life Ingalls removed to Kansas, where he was admitted to 
the bar. Many stories are told of his adventures during the stirring 
times of his early experience as a lawyer in Kansas, but here is one 
which I think has never appeared in print, and may be taken as a clue 
to the constant sympathy for the Union soldier so efficiently exhibited 
during his Senatorial career. What is known as Price’s raid occurred 
in September and October, 1864. The Confederate and Union forces 
encountered each other a little south of Independence, Missouri. The 
Union forces consisted of the Kansas militia under General Deitzler, 
on whose staff Ingalls served with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
a force of Union volunteers and regulars, all under the command of 
General Curtis. The fighting lasted two days, and the Confederate 
lines were at length broken, but not until Ingalls, having been sent to 
a distant part of the field by General Deitzler to make an inspection, 
had come very near being captured in executing the order. He joined 
in the pursuit through the counties of Linn and Bourbon, where 
Marmaduke was finally routed. As he was riding on with another 
member of the general’s staff during this pursuit, one day, he thought 
he saw at some distance from the column somebody rise out of the 
grass and brush that covered a declivity to the left sloping down to a 
stream, the bank of which on the opposite side rose abruptly, having 
on its summit a prosperous-looking farm-house of considerable size. 
Ingalls called the attention of his comrade to it, and as they watched 
they saw a man rise again and suddenly fall back in the grass. 
Riding down toward him, they found a man dressed in butternut 
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clothing, with a canteen of water and a part of a loaf. of dirty bread, 
lying like a wounded dog in a trampled place that was covered with 
blood, and scarcely able to speak. They opened his clothes and found 
that he had been shot through the body, the ball entering the back and 
coming out through the abdomen in front, leaving a ragged orifice from 
which the blood was oozing. Ingalls asked his name, and he gave it 
as Robert Fultz, of the Kansas militia, saying that in the morning, 
being much fatigued and foot-sore, he had fallen out of the ranks 
of his company, which appears to have been in the advance or 
skirmishing line, and a company belonging to the command of a 
once notorious jay-hawker, coming up soon after, had taken him into 
custody and carried him back to that commander, who interrogated 
him as to his regiment and company. This information he gave them, 
whereupon the jay-hawker said he believed he was a spy, that his 
story was a “damned lie,” and without any more examination and 
without further trial told his men to shoot him, which order was 
immediately executed by one of them with a pistol. After hearing 
the man’s story, and becoming convinced of its truth, Ingalls had him 
taken to the house on the hill, and induced the owner to take care of 
him, promising to become responsible personally for any expense in- 
curred ; but the man died the next day. As soon as the campaign 
was over, Ingalls wrote to the man’s father in Jefferson County, 
Kansas, giving him the circumstances, and developed the fact that 
the poor fellow had told the truth, whereupon he took measures to 
have the officer, who had been a notorious leader of desperadoes in the 
days of border-ruffianism, court-martialled. The officer sent him word 
that if he did not drop the matter very quick he would kill him on 
sight. Ingalls replied by sending the communication to the general 
commanding, and succeeded in getting the jay-hawker arrested, though 
he finally escaped adequate punishment through some quibble partially - 
due to the excitement attending the close of the war. The des o 
after some years perished miserably, but he had learned that Ingalls 
was not to be frightened from his course, and never tried to carry his 
threat into execution, although they frequently met. 

Ingalls was one of the tellers in counting the votes for President 
and Vice-President at the time of the Electoral Commission in 1877, 
and the President of the Senate at the time the votes were counted for 
Harrison’s election. 

Senator Ingalls is possessed of a vast fund of anecdote gathered 
from his own experience and observation, and as a conversationalist he 
is without a rival in the Senate. His account of his first interview 
with Abraham Lincoln is deeply interesting. He said, “The next day, 
which was the day of the execution of old John Brown in Virginia, 
the 2d of December, 1859, I think, he came to Atchison, where I then 
lived and still live, and was received by a committee of citizens. He 
stopped at the Massasoit House, and was announced for a speech in 
the evening at the Methodist church. It was a bitter cold winter’s 
day, and he made a _— of extraordinary power, in which he an- 
ticipated very largely the line of argument he employed a few months 
later in his celebrated speech in Cooper Institute in New York, and 
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made a profound impression upon the people who were assembled to 
hear him, although his reputation at that time had only been derived 
from a knowledge that had preceded him of his debate with Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1858. Alluding to the threats of the South to secede, 
Lincoln declared that any attempt at secession would be treason ; and 
none who heard him can forget the impressive majesty of his appear- 
ance as he drew himself up and, leaning forward with his arms ex- 
tended until they seemed to reach across the small auditorium, said, 
‘If they attempt to put their threats into execution, we will hang them 
as they have hanged old John Brown to-day.’ One of the leading 
border ruffians declared that it was the most powerful presentation of 
Republican doctrine that he had ever heard. 

“ Lincoln remained in Atchison until the next day about noon, and 
the committee appointed to entertain him, upon going down to the hotel 
next morning after breakfast, found him in the bar-room by a red-hot 
box stove, engaged in telling jokes and yarns and stories to a crowd of 
overland-stage-drivers and other rough characters of the frontier, who 
received his narrations with the most boisterous and inextinguishable 
laughter. He exhibited there, as always, an extraordinary facility for 
forming. personal relations with all classes of men. Think of him 
sitting there with one rubber shoe on and the other unbuckled on his 
knee, for probably half an hour, the carriage waiting outside to take 
him about the town, while he entertained the crowd with his inex- 
haustible fun amid bursts of uproarious laughter !” 

The Senator’s account of his first meeting with General Grant, as 
I once heard him narrate it, is equally graphic and interesting. “I 
never had seen General Grant,” he said, “until I came to the Senate 
in 1873, and on the evening of the 3d of March, when he came to the 
Capitol, as is customary on the closing night of the session, to sign bills 
that might be presented to him, I was introduced to him, in what is 
known as the President’s room. My previous impressions had been 
derived from an attentive perusal of all that had been written about him 
in the preceding ten years; and it is a curious illustration of the fact 
that no matter how well we may be supposed to be acquainted with a 
man by portraiture and description, that all my previous impres- 
sions were immediately destroyed at the first moment of our first in- 
terview. He had been portrayed by his enemies as a coarse, brutal, 
and uncultivated ruffian, and even his friends had not given him 
eredit for the refined and gracious and attractive qualities that were 
immediately presented to me upon my introduction. Every impression 
that I had derived as to his appearance, his stature and manner, was 
immediately dissipated. General Rufus Ingalls was one of Grant’s 
most valued and intimate friends, and I have no doubt that he had 
spoken to the President of his relationship with me. In our conversa- 
tion, which was casual and brief, General Grant alluded to General 
a and inquired about our kinship, and appeared in such entirely 
different aspect from what I had been led to anticipate, that my feelings 
were those of delighted surprise. I found him exceedingly agreeable 
in conversation, with a tendency to humor, for which I was entirely 
unprepared. No account of General Grant that I have ever seen, 
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either from friends or foes, has conveyed to me any adequate estimate 
of the true qualities and characteristics of the man as he was developed 
at that time and in our subsequent acquaintance.” 

The soldiers of the country have many brave and trustworthy friends 
and champions in both houses of Congress, but to no living statesman 
do they owe such gratitude as to the senior Senator from Kansas, 
whose service in the United States Senate has been distinguished by 
constant, earnest, untiring, and unselfish service in behalf of the men 
who went joyfully forward to save an imperilled nation. 

To Senator Ingalls more than to any one man they are indebted for 
the passage of the Arrears Act, which distributed more than two hun- 
dred million dollars to the veterans of the country. Aside from its 
honesty and justice, the Arrears Act was of enormous service in aiding 
the soldiers of the West to remove the incubus of mortgages from 
their little homesteads, and ten millions of the money thus granted, by 
a willing and grateful people, were devoted to this purpose. 

The Senator from Kansas worked for this measure of simple justice 
to the soldier with a vehement energy that scorned obstacles and never 
acknowledged defeat. Its ge was his personal triumph. He has 
since worked with equal zeal for the repeal of the limitation clause, and 
when this shall have been finally accomplished it will be largely due 
to his patient and persistent efforts. 

Very few of those who have dwelt for six years in what Senator 
Nesmith of Oregon called “that cloud-capped arena of the gods” have 
had his experience, and still fewer a longer term of service in the Senate. 
Only Edmunds, Morrill, Sherman, and Ransom have served longer 
than he, and the last-named but a year longer. Only Allison and 
Jones of Nevada have served as long as Mr. Ingalls. All the rest 
of the eighty-two Senators are his juniors in services. 

Mr. Ingalls took his seat in the United States Senate March 4, 
1873; and his first election as Senator to succeed S. C. Pomeroy was 
the most dramatic incident I can now recall in the legislative history 
of America. 

He first held office in the State of his adoption as delegate to the 
Wyandotte Constitutional Convention in 1859 ; he was secretary of the 
Territorial Council in 1860; secretary of the State Senate in 1861; 
member of the State Senate from Atchison County in 1862; then 
major, lieutenant-colonel, and judge-advocate of Kansas volunteers, 
* 1863-65. : 

Though criticised sharply by his political foes for his vituperative 
eloquence on the floor of the Senate, he has never uttered his vigorous 
philippics against injustice or oppression without cause. And it is 
clearly evidenced, by the affectionate respect in which he is held by his 
fellow-Senators, regardless of party affiliations, that Senator Ingalls 
is no stranger to the sweet small courtesies of life. His speech in 
memory of Benjamin Hill, who died while a Senator from Georgia, is 
at once a tender, just, touching, and beautiful eulogy in memory of 
one with whom he differed widely in political opinion. 

Mr. Ingalls has ever been a consistent and aggressive tribune of 
the people,—the active champion of all measures for the advancement 
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of the welfare of the industrial, laboring, and agricultural classes. He 
favored the increase of legal-tender Treasury notes, the coinage of the 
silver dollar, the opening of the Mississippi River to afford cheaper 
transportation and to offer competition against railroad extortion, and 
has been the advocate of all bills to enlarge and liberalize the pen- 
sion system, to suppress trusts, combinations, and monopolies, and to 
soe dealing in options and futures and gambling in agricultural 
roducts, 

. The mental processes of Senator Ingalls are remarkably quick,— 
swift as the light—and few can match him in the field of repartee. 

Courtesy has been defined to be the ease which gentle passion, 
strong as gentle, lends the rude and proud. 

And, strong as the ancient Ulysses to strive, to seek, and not to 
yield, the Senator from Kansas yields to no man in devotion to the 
traditions and courtesies of the Senate. This is recognized by his 
fellow-Senators, who have seven times elected him President pro tem. 
of that body. And few will fail to remember the rare good feeling 
and grace of diction which marked the President’s brief but pertinent 
farewell speech to the Senate at the close of the session : 

“Senators,—Gratitude impels, and usage permits, the chair to post- 
pone for an instant the moment of our separation to acknowledge the 
honor of your resolution of confidence and approval. 

“ But justice demands the admission that if the chair has succeeded 
in the discharge of the delicate and important duties of his position ; 
if order has been maintained in debate; if the laws have been impar- 
tially administered; if promptness, facility, and correctness in the 
transaction of public business have been secured ; if the traditions of 
the Senate, which are its noblest heritage, have been preserved inviolate, 
it is due to your considerate indulgence, to your cordial and constant 
co-operation. Without these the greatest abilities could not succeed ; 
with these, the humblest faculties could not fail. 

“The termination of the longest continuous session of the Senate 
since the foundation of the government approaches ; and, trusting that 
the Supreme Power-which controls the destinies of nations, as well as 
the fortunes of men, may, during the brief interval of your labors in 
this chamber, continue His beneficence to each of you personally, to 
the families of which you are members, to the States of which you are 
representatives, and to the country of which you are citizens, the chair 
announces that the Senate stands adjourned without day.” 

The French definition of eloquence is to say just what ought to be 
said, and no more. Mr. Ingalls’s speech antagonizing the bill of Sen- 
ator Butler, of South Carolina, providing for the emigration of persons 
of color, answers this definition of eloquence. His speech bears on the 
title-page the words “ Fiat Justitia,” and concludes,— 

“ Mr. President, four solutions of the race problem are proposed : 
first, amalgamation ; second, extermination ; third, separation ; fourth, 
disfranchisement. But, sir, there is a fifth, the universal solvent of all 
human difficulties, that never has been proposed and never has been 
tried, and that is the solution of justice,—justice, for which every place 
should be a temple and all seasons summer. 
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“T appeal to the South to try the experiment of justice. Stack 
your guns; open your ballot-boxes; register your voters, black and 
white ; and if, after the experiment has been fairly and honestly tried, 
it appears that the African is not capable of civilization, if it appears 
that the complexion burned upon him by a tropic sun is incompatible 
with freedom, I pledge myself to consult with you about some measure 
of solving the race problem ; but until then nothing can be done. 

“The citizenship of the negro must be absolutely recognized. His 
right to vote must be admitted, and the ballots that he casts must be 
honestly counted. These are the essential preliminaries, the indispen- 
sable conditions precedent to any consideration of the ulterior and fun- 
damental questions of race supremacy or of race equality in the United 
States, North or South. Those who freed the slaves ask nothing more. 
They will be content with nothing less. The experiment must be fairly 
tried. This is the starting-point, and this the goal. The longer it is 
deferred, the greater will be the exasperation and the more doubtful 
will be the final result.” 

Mr. Ingalls is one of the hardest workers in the Senate, and almost 

any morning at ten o’clock he can be seen emerging from his modest 
boarding-house in H Street, and, wrapped in a military-looking ulster, 
he walks down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol and to his com- 
mittee-room, with always a pleasant smile for his friends and acquaint- 
ances. 
He is constant in his attendance at the sessions of the Senate, and 
works about three times as many hours as the average department clerk. 
He is chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
his committee-room at the Capitol is one of the finest in the building. 
An immense Turkish rug covers the floor, and a long table runs throu h 
the room. Here, beside the large windows looking out upon the 
Capitol Park, Ingalls digs away before the morning sessions of the 
Senate, sitting behind a big blue screen. He dictates rapidly, and 
keeps a couple of stenographers busy as bees. 

The Senator from Kansas is a domectic man. He was happily 
married in 1865 to Miss Anna Louisa Chesebrough, daughter of a New 
York silk-merchant, young, beautiful, and accomplished. Mrs, Ingalls 
has been the mother of eleven children. The eldest daughter has 
already done some brilliant literary work in the magazines, 

In debate Senator Ingalls is a good deal of an intellectual gladiator. 
He gives hard knocks, but takes them with an equal mind. 

iis manner on the floor of the Senate is bold and aggressive, but 
the accuracy of his statements is rarely questioned. Like Alexander 
Hamilton, he has fought the battle with fortune and for his country at 
the same time, and with Aristides he can truthfully say, “Those who 
have failed to grow rich in the public service from choice have a right 
to glory in it.” 

John J. Ingalls is neither a timid friend nor a suspicious foe. Early 
schooled against the influences of that dangerous system which sought 
to build a republic on the unrequited labor of helpless millions, a 
system which did not blush while it clasped the Bible with handcuffs 
and festooned the cross of Christ with chains, and stubbornly con- 
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vinced in the depths of a mind of no ordinary power of the correct- 
ness of a political principle strong in the logic of common sense, he has 
adhered with relentless and resistless tenacity, in victory and in defeat, 
to the sacred principles, founded on reason, rich in enthusiasm, and a 
part of the elemental foundation of the Republic itself. Senator In- 
galls, like all men true to nature and to themselves, is a strong man: 
he follows wherever principle leads, regardless of consequences personal 
to himself. 

Do you tell me he is ambitious? 

Yes, but not with the ambition that kneels before power with 
“bated breath and whispering humbleness.” In his own party he has 
always sought to make power gentle and obedience liberal ; and if he 
has been ambitious, it was for the sake of a great cause, and not for the 
sake of himself. In this consists his greatness. Love of justice, 
like the affections, aids in making up the immortal side of our common 
humanity. His is the true spirit of chivalry, ever ready to lift a lance 
and enter the lists in defence of the weak. 

And the people, who appreciate, with honest affection, character 
and courage and true statesmanship, are ready to‘welcome him in the 
words of the knightly Andalusian king : 


Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Moors amain: 
There is no other lance like thine 

In all the hosts of Spain! 





WAIT BUT A DAY! 


” AIT but a day”? I love you, dear, 
And lay my destiny at your feet, 

For death or life, for joy or infinite pain ; 

And with a blush you answer, “ Wait a day.” 


Know you not that before the sun again 


Shall rise, a lasting night of silence may 
Wrap these blest eyes that see you, fair and sweet, 
Then seeing you no more in any year? 


“ Wait but a day :’—the world may end 
At sunset, and all love be past ; 
Or this deep breath, that makes my heart respond 
In flutterings at your glance, these lips a chord 
To sing your praises, though so glad and fond, 
May, breeze-like, die upon the ocean broad 
Of all things mortal but forgot at last. 
Wait not so long, to let our moments blend! 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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N the course of the last fifty years the progress of science has curiously i}lus- 
trated the significance of the old saying that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. The good steed Bayard would be eclipsed by the iron horse as the darts 
of Orion are distanced by a Minié ball, and the dolphin-riding guest of King 


*Periander would be glad to exchange his seat for the steerage-berth of a Cunard 


steamer. 

Still greater, perhaps, would be the surprise of the mystic Bodin, if he 
could see how far the discoveries of the nineteenth century have surpassed any- 
thing dreamt of in the philosophy of his speculations on the acts of the “ Invisi- 
ble Powers.” Invisible disease-germs are known to decide the question of life 
and death for countless thousands of our fellow-men. Invisible currents of a 
mysterious force carry our messages with a speed immeasurably superior to 
that of the best broom-bestriding witch, and the “empty air” has been found 
to possess potencies exceeding those of all the twenty-seven varieties of aérial 
demons enumerated by the author of “The Enchanted World.” 

After a few years’ cruising in the eastern Mediterranean, Sir Charles Napier 
became inclined to “doubt. if the mariners of Greece and Rome ever experi- 
enced such a thing as a genuine tornado;” but only since the establishment 
of meteorological observatories have even the navigators of the West begun to 
realize the force exerted by acommon ocean gale. The storms of the northern 
Atlantic have been known to reverse the current of the tides and to upheave 
the waters of vast ocean-areas with a force equal to a pressure of sixty billion 
pounds to the square mile. Storms originating on the plains of our central 
States have more than once reached the east shores of our continent, crossed 
the Atlantic, and swept over a considerable portion of Europe and western 
Africa, overcoming the resistance of all counter-currents and displacing a bulk 
of atmospheric strata that could not have been more than momentarily moved 
by the explosion of a mountain of gunpowder. 

Air-currents, with their incalculable influence on the climatic conditions of 
our planet, have, indeed, been recognized as the most potent of all elementary 
agencies, and it is curious that the manifold inquiries into the proximate causes 
of their disturbances have as yet not led to more definite results. Dové and 
Redfield, the discoverers of several important atmospheric laws, suppose storms 
to be analogous to the eddies formed near the points of contact of two different 
river-currents, and assume the existence of established storm-routes, correspond- 


_ing to the deflections of permanent equatorial and polar waves. Storms, how- 


ever, are by no means confined to the region of the permanent air-currents 
(trade-winds, etc.), and are notoriously apt to follow a protracted calm. Recog- 
nizing the local and, as it were, abrupt origin of many storms, Prof. Espy 
tried to explain them on the following hypothesis. ‘“ Whenever the vapor of 
the atmosphere,” he says, “is condensed into clouds or rain, the heat thus 
generated will rarefy the surrounding air-strata, thus causing them to rise 
upward and leave a vacuum which is speedily filled by inrushing air-currents 
from all sides. Hence the fact that the gusts of a cyclone blow from every 
quarter towards the centre of the storm.” That theory, however, has not yet 
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been reconciled with the circumstance that more heat is set free when vapor is 
condensed into snow than rain, while snow-tornadoes are much less frequent 
than warm-rain cyclones. Falb’s hypothesis connects the recurrence of storm- 
periods with certain conjunctions of the planets, but tested by experience it in- 
volves as many misses as hits, and reminds the humorist Vogt of the observation 
recorded by an old lady who stated that the memory of matiy sleepless nights 
had taught her to expect a rain whenever she heard tom-cats how] on her roof. 
She owned an old rookery in the rain-clouded hills of Salzburg, and inquiries 
elicited the fact that her assortment of household pets included about twenty- 
five cats of both sexes, so that the zoological and meteorological phenomena 
could not help coinciding once in a while. 

Heat, unquestionably, plays an important part in the development of air- 
currents, as attested by the fact that the frequency and violence of storms 
increase as we approach the equator, and that in the higher latitudes thunder- 
storms generally follow a period of more than usually warm weather. Violent 
gales, however, are experienced in chill March as often as in any other two 
months of the year, and in the tropics the genesis of cyclones presents problems 
too complex for the formulation of anything like a positive rule of prediction. 

But, though the cause of storms has never yet been explained in a way to 
reconcile all their regular and exceptional phenomena, the study of those phe- 
nomena themselves has been carried to a remarkable degree of completeness. 
The direction and velocity of many thousand storms have been ascertained with 
the aid of all sorts of self-registering instruments; the frequency of gales in 
respect to special seasons, months, and lunar phases has been recorded for years, 
and a large number of storm-tracks have been mapped out as a surveyor would 
map out the course of a well-defined river. Those “tracks,” by the way, exhibit 
irregularities that make it probable that the ancients must have entertained 
rather inadequate notions concerning the geographical extent of violent gales. 
Tornadoes are strangely apt to follow a zigzag course, vertically as well as hori- 
zontally ; 4.¢., they will not only turn off suddenly in sharp angles to their 
former line of progress, but will seem to leave the plane of that line altogether 
and dart upwards into unknown heights of space, then plunge down again and 
resume their work of destruction perhaps scores of miles from a point where 
they appeared to have exhausted their force in whirlwind and torrents of rain. 
Gales that seem to terminate abruptly on the table-lands of central Spain may 
thus reappear on the coast of France, follow the coast-plain north to the mouth 
of the Seine, turn eastward, appear to spend their fury in the gorges of the 
Ardennes, and like a whirlwind of local origin break out again on the plains 
of Holland or northern Germany. 

The mode rather than the cause of these erratic deflections has. been ex- 
pressed in the rule that storms are apt to blow from regions of high to regions 
of low barometric pressure, and that they are preceded by a rise and followed 
by a depression of temperature. “Gales follow the lines of least resistance ;” 
that tendency has been summarized, but the conditions seeming to determine the 
direction of special air-currents are apt to change too suddenly to predict the 
event with any degree of certainty. Experience has, however, partly compen- 
sated the lack of logical theories, and, given the direction, the temperature, and 
the velocity of an incipient storm, the phenomena of its development can occa- 
sionally be inferred from the analogy of recorded precedents.. Thus, it has been 
noticed that cyclones, with all their tendency to move in curves and spirals, will 
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not return across a given degree of latitude after their “storm-centres” have 
once advanced to a certain distance in an opposite direction, and that north 
of the equator storms turn from right to left, but in the southern hemisphere 
from left to right, like the hands of a watch. 

Theories have been elaborated to fit those facts, but we should not forget 
Ehrenberg’s “ Hint to Cosmologists” and the occasional fallacy of inductive 
modes of explanation. “Suppose,” he says, “ mountain-tops should prove to be 
much warmer than the valleys below : would our theorists be long in formulating 
a science-approved explanation of the fact? ‘Warm air,’ they would say, ‘has 
a tendency to rise, as we see by the upward draught of an open fireplace and 
the ascending smoke-clouds of a conflagration. Those uprising currents of 
warm air naturally raise the temperature of lofty mountains, which, besides, are 
so much nearer to the sun and catch the first and last rays of its warming light.’ ” 
A priori it might seem logical enough to suppose that highlands must be spe- 
cially liable to the ravages of violent gales; but it so happens that destructive 
storms are about ten times more frequent on coast-plains and on extensive table- 
lands than anywhere in the mountains. Nor is that immunity confined to 
sheltered mountain-valleys. Hill-tops overlooking for hundreds of miles an 
adjoining plain have a ten-to-one chance to get off with a mere ripple of the 
hurricane that bursts like the crack of doom on the prairies below, and in the 
southern Alleghanies there are districts of several thousand square miles which 
since the memory of their first settlers have never experienced anything worse 
than an ugly thunder-storm with its concomitants of hail and electric fire, while 
under the same parallels of latitude the prairies of Kansas can hardly boast a 
homestead that has not undergone repeated opportunities to appreciate the 
utility of a “cyclone-pit.” 

The fact seems to be that storms rarely rise above a certain level, and the 
gales crossing our continent from west to east often appear to wreak their rage 
chiefly on plains bordered on the east by mountains that oppose a barrier to the 
further progress of the storm, which nevertheless manages to rally its forces 
somewhere east of the obstructive highlands. Northern Georgia forms a west- 
wind trap of that sort, and in 1874 the country from Edgefield to Gainesville 
was swept by a gale which at one point hurled a freight-train from its track and 
discharged the load of a gravel-car in a way suggesting a volley of case-shot 
fired from a battery of howitzers. In 1885 the same region was ravaged by a 
cyclone that has left its mementoes in a heavily-timbered district west of the 
Tallulah River. About six miles east of Clarksville the storm has torn out its 
path in a manner strikingly illustrating the rotary movement of a tornado. 
Thousands of trees—tall pines, most of ‘them, which in the judgment of expert 
wood-cutters would have yielded to a one-sided push by snapping off in the 
middle—have been plucked out, évisted out, as it were, by the roots, and are 
scattered about in a promiscuous way, as if the storm had struck them from all 
sorts of different directions. The helmsmen of storm-tossed ships are often 
sorely bewildered by those sudden shifts of the gale, and pedestrians caught in 
a tornado are liable to be hurled down by a push from what a moment ago 
appeared to be the leeward side of the road. ‘The storm struck us in strangely 
fitful gusts,” says an eye-witness of the recent Louisville cyclone, “and more 
than once I thought the worst was over, when a violent blast from another 
direction made me tighten my grasp of the propitious stump” (the stump of a 
broken telegraph-pole) ‘“‘and relinquish the last hope of ever seeing my hat 
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again. Shawls, awnings, bushes, twigs, hats, and umbrellas whirled about like a 
flock of fantastic birds, and from an egotistical point of view I could consider 
it a fortunate circumstance that the buildings fronting the sidewalk had been 
overthrown before my arrival, for a little farther up the street I saw the upper 
stories of several houses sway like tree-tops and often send down an avalanche 
of bricks and tiles before the stout main walls gave way. My companion, who 
still clung to his faith in lamp-posts, was wounded on the head by a flying 
splinter,—possibly 4 piece of glass from the lantern of his own post,—but did 
not at first notice his injury in the excitement of the scene, and carried his ob- 
servation of details to the degree-of noticing that on one occasion a shower of 
bricks descending from a toppling chimney were turned from their vertical 
course by a blast that hurled them more than half-way to the opposite corner 
of the block, where they struck the ground like rebounding cannon-balls and 
got shivered against the walls across the street. I can attest that some of the 
heavier gusts felt altogether unlike anything like air in motion, and would have 
awakened a sleeper on shipboard with the idea that he had been struck by 
a heavy wave. At the corner of Twelfth and Madison Streets a buggy—horse, 
driver, and all—was hurled crashing against the corner of a small hotel. In the 
yard of a blacksmith on Grayson Street several wagons were blown over and 
piled up like the débris removed from the scene of a railway-collision ; and I see 
no reason to question the truth of the report that several omnibus-wagons and 
one loaded street-car shared the fate of the Madison Street buggy. From the 
foot of Eighth Street to the southwestern suburbs of the city hardly a house is left 
standing; a track two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad is a wilderness 
of absolute ruins; left and right of that path, for a distance of several hundred 
yards, about every third house is down and every second badly damaged. Tall 
brick buildings have, on the whole, fared the worst, but on Main and Jefferson 
Streets the most solid masonry has in many cases failed to resist the force of the 
storm.” ; 

The episode of the loaded street-car seems confirmed by several reports of 
the Associated Press. ‘ Wagons and street-cars were blown from their tracks 
in many cases,” says a despatch to the New York Star of March 29, “and crushed 
against the walls of buildings, and a large number of the wounded already re- 
ported received their injuries in this way. . .. A steamboat was lifted bodily 
from the river and blown out on the land a quarter of a mile... . The Falls 
City Hall and the large Union Dépét were completely wrecked.” 

The tornado that overthrew the walls of the old Roman amphitheatre of 
Nimes in the winter of 1827 could have lifted the Great Eastern from its moor- 
ings; and experts estimate that the force exerted by combined storms and 
breakers in the repeated destruction of the Eddystone light-house could have 
been equalled only by a protracted bombardment from a battery of heavy siege- 
guns. During the gale that visited the northern Atlantic in February, 1857, 
the west coast of Ireland was strewn with the wreck of more than one vessel that 
had been blown upon reefs of high cliffs; though a still more violent storm was 
experienced north of Birkenhead, near Liverpool, England, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1868, when intermittent gusts of the hurricane were, by actual measure- 
ment, proved to have attained a speed of ninety-two miles an hour. 

Yet no local storms can give the inhabitants of the frigid latitudes more than 
a faint conception of the cyclones which occasionally visit the lowlands of the 
tropics,—especially the coasts of the Caribbean Sea, of the Indian Ocean, and 
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of the southwestern Pacific. The storm-waves dashed against the cliffs of the 
Philippine Islands can often be seen pouring back in torrents resembling the 
water-falls of large rivers; and Varenius, in his “Geographia Naturalis,” de- 
scribes the typhoons of the Chinese seas as “storms which rage with such inten- 
sity and fury that those who have never seen them can form no idea of them, 
and which would often tempt one to say that heaven and earth wished to return 
to their original chaos.” 

The navigators of the Japan seas, too, must often feel inclined to consider 
the name of the “ Pacific’ a preposterous misnomer. The “regions of calms” 
specified on mariners’ charts represent merely the interspaces of the trade-wind 
tracks, and are by no means specially exempt from the visitation of destructive 
storms. Of all seas thus far discovered, that advantage can be claimed most 
fairly for certain sheltered bays of the eastern Mediterranean ; of all terra firma 
regions, for the upper valley of the Sacramento River, in northern California. 

Feliz L. Oswald. 





BOOK-TALK. 


SUCCESS AND PHILANTHROPY. 


Miles Coverdale, in discussing the character of Hollingsworth (in “The 
Blithedale Romance’), speaks of “that steel engine of the devil’s contrivance, 
a philanthropist!” And certainly, be the reason what it may, to call.a mana 
philanthropist is to take sixty per cent. off his character. Philanthropists are 
disliked mainly for two reasons: first, they are suspected of insincerity and self- 
seeking,—of studying their own temporal advantage under cover of ministering 
to others; and secondly, if they really are so altruistic as they appear, it is an 
oblique reproach to other people who are less paradisiacally disposed. Phi- 
lanthropy, in short, is an anachronism; either the time for it has gone by, or it 
has not come yet; and whoever adopts the profession or trade (as the case may 
be), being anachronistic, is a crank, if he is nothing worse. Moreover, as he is 
almost always a poor man, with long hair, fringed trousers, a shaven visage, and 
dingy black garments, he is obliged to seek from others the means to carry his 
philanthropic schemes into effect. There is a philanthropic tone of voice, a 
philanthropic expression of face, and a philanthropic manner, all of which are 
revolting and infuriating to ordinary people. But the first is not so common as 
it used to be. What has become of it? Some say that the quondam philan- 
thropists are now employed as agents by insurance companies. They are given 
good clothes, and wear their’ back hair short, but they talk and behave very 
much as before. 

But what of the philanthropists who are wealthy? There are none,—none 
of the male sex, at any rate; though rich female philanthropists are relatively 
common. It might be said that Ruskin is a philanthropist ; but, besides that 
he is mad, and very feminine in many of his ways, he is not the kind of philan- 
thropist we are talking about. He is an idealist and a reformer, and he accom- 
plishes some real good, which the true philanthropist never does. There, again, 
was George Peabody: he is called a philanthropist, and he certainly had 
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money. But George Peabody, for five-sixths of his life, was a hard-working, 
shrewd, conservative man of business. If he entertained the idea of giving 
away money for charitable objects, he at least perceived that the first thing to 
be done was to make the money. He had no children, and he wished to dispose 
of his fortune while he was still living, instead of leaving it to be done by will, 
with the usual result of having the will contested. So he enjoyed several 
pleasures: the pleasure of making a great fortune, with the social consideration 
that such success brings; the pleasure of devising and carrying out benevolent 
schemes for making working-people comfortable; the pleasure of hearing with 
his own ears the chorus of praise which testamentary benefactors are obliged to 
imagine. There was no taint of the professional philanthropist in his character. 
Few men have better understood how to get enjoyment out of life, or have acted 
upon their knowledge more successfully. 

It must be irritating to the many friends of Mr. George W. Childs to hear 
him styled a philanthropist,—a man who makes a business of befriending hu- 
manity. There is not in Mr. Childs’s composition a grain of this kind of char- 
latanism, or of any other. He is a quiet, cool-headed, thoughtful man, as wise 
as he is kindly-hearted. No one can look into his mind unless he wills it; but 
his nature is as transparent as a child’s. He cannot be surprised or bullied out 
of his judgment; he can say no; he knows what he wants, and gets it in his 
own way. He has never made a business mistake; as for his business successes, 
there is no need to refer tothem. Entirely by his own well-considered exertions, 
he has made himself wealthy; and he has used and is using his wealth for 
humane and intelligent ends. Some men put their surplus revenue into rail- 
roads, mines, manufactures, inventions; they receive dividends, but their money 
loses its individuality. Mr. Childs has impressed his own character upon his 
expenditure; he has invested in the happiness and comfort of his friends, and 
the returns to him are large and unfailing. His house is a sort of exchange for 
the meeting and communion of the best men and women of the age. His value 
as an international medium of mutual understanding and friendly feeling 
cannot be estimated. Friendly is a word peculiarly applicable to him; proba- 
bly he is the friend of more good people than is any other living man, and, in 
one way or another, all his friends have cause to be grateful to him. He has no 
abstract theories about benefiting mankind, but few cross his path who do not 
live to congratulate themselves therefor. He would rather be of use to those he 
knows than to those somebody else knows. His common sense, his steadiness, 
his lack of sensationalism, are delightful. There is no mock-modesty about Mr. 
Childs; there is no mock-anything; he is sterling in all respects. But he is 
truly modest; he desires not to magnify himself, not to occupy the foreground, 
not to lead the conversation, not to be quoted or lionized. In the little book 
that has lately appeared—his “‘ Recollections’—he can recollect very little 
about himself; but his friends are well remembered ; his life is in them. He 
values his possessions—his houses, his grounds, his pictures, his manuscripts, 
and all his treasures—for the pleasure they can give his friends; it was for his 
friends that he collected them. “If asked,” he says, “ what, as the result of 
my experience, is the greatest pleasure in life, I should say, doing good to others. 
Not a strikingly original remark, perhaps; but seemingly the most difficult 
thing in the world is to be prosperous and generous at the same time. During 
the war I asked a very rich man to contribute some money to a certain relief 
fund. He shook his head. ‘Childs,’ he said, ‘I can’t give you anything. I 
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have worked too hard for my money.’ That is just it. Being generous grows 
on one, just as being mean does. The disposition to give and to be’ kind to 
others should be inculcated and fostered in children. It seems to me that is 
the way to improve the world and make happy the people who are in it.” 

That sentiment could not be stated in a more colorless and unimpassioned 
manner. It is characteristic of Mr. Childs. He covers a golden heart with a 
sheathing of lead. There is a proverb, “Scratch a Russian and find a Tartar.” 
But beneath Mr. Childs’s neutral-hued surface will be found a—in the best and 
broadest sense—good American. 

His little book shows, among other things, a keen and just eye for character. 
He describes a man in a phrase. Washington Irving was “a kindly, humorous 
man, of big brain and heart.” Longfellow was “a quiet, gentle, admirable man, 
a poet in all his moods.” Holmes, “a striking figure of a little man, wearing a 
slouched hat, his pantaloons rolled up, dashing along the street. He looked as 
little like a poet as a man could.” Emerson, “gentle and kind,” “a tranquil, 
lovable man.” James Gordon Bennett, “a quiet, unobtrusive, forcible man, 
eminently practical.” Benton, “the most kindly and agreeably egotistical man 
I ever met.” Of George Peabody and Peter Cooper he says, “ These two were 
considerate and broad-minded philanthropists.” I would not hear their enemy 
say so. Mr. Childs used the word inadvertently. I have already referred to 
Peabody ; as for Cooper, he can be classed with no one but Mr. Childs himself, 
wide as were some of the differences between the two men. Mr. Childs, to my 
thinking, has a little the best of it, since he has not committed himself to, or 
identified himself with, an Institute, or any other fixed and final thing. The 
Institute is admirable; but untrammelled, personal human benevolence is better. 
Miles Coverdale, in the passage from which I have already quoted, distinguishes 
between the philanthropist and “ his Maker’s own truest image, a philanthropic 
man.” It is to this category that Peter Cooper and Mr. Childs belong. Bun- 
yan has pointed out that even from the gate of Heaven there is a by-way to the 
Pit; and Cooper, towards the close of his long life, did begin to show some 
lineaments that might suggest the philanthropist ; but it was the last infirmity 
of a noble mind. There is no reason to fear that Mr. Childs will cease to be a 
philanthropic man as long as he lives. 

The chapters on General Grant, in this book, are of great historical and 
biographical value. His relations with Mr. Childs were intimate, and the 
portrait Mr. Childs paints of his great friend is sensibly true to life. There 
was a cordial regard, also, between Dom Pedro and Mr. Childs, and the latter 
does not fail to do justice to the erudition, magnanimity, and kindly heart of 
the ex-emperor. 

As long as Mr. Childs talks, the hearer is intent to listen. I am sorry, for 
my part, that this book is not ten times as long as it is. The Stratford memo- 
rial, the memorial windows, and the other matters that occupy the latter half of 
the volume, are interesting as records; but I would rather have had more of the 
charming personal chat which no one except the editor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger himself can give us, 


Julian Hawthorne. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“@OD IN HIS WORLD.” 


The religious history of the human race lies between creed and conduct, 
and between these a great gulf is fixed. Were it only as easy and natural 
to lead the religious life as to subscribe to creeds! But creeds to-day are crum- 
bling, and who follows meekly in the footsteps of the Christ? Some, it appears, 
in the very circle of our acquaintance, if we trust the fervid report of “God in 
His World.” Here is one of those rare impassioned preachments, always wel- 
come for the witness they bear to the survival, in a grossly materialistic land and 
day, of the spiritual life and aspiration. It comes as an Easter greeting, and it 
practically asks every Christian in the world a very plain and proper question. 
We may phrase it thus: Are you trying to live as Christ lived? This means 
everything, involving the “divine life,” the scheme of human fellowship, the 
eradication of selfishness, Facing it, creedal differences vanish, indeed: how 
infinitely paltry they are! But the book is not a question; it is an exposition 
of simple Christian faith, an almost ecstatic statement of the divine life of “the 
children of the kingdom,” whose human fellowship is founded on the vital 
spirit of love, reviving the spiritual association of the Galilean community, 
This is surely simplicity itself, embodying, it would seem, the spirit of Christ's, 
if not of all formal Christian, teaching. Yet is it in full accord with no the. 
ology, no creed,—neither with the freedom of Protestantism nor with the “ supine 
submission to ecclesiastical authority.” 

One may yawn over many pages of the book, may tire of the occasional 
pastoral manner and familiar sermonic touch, may readily be unable to respond 
to its rhapsodies; but only the fool will laugh at it, Cam any one say that 
Christianity has a larger mission than the leading of man to follow in the foot- 
steps of Jesus Christ? This book teaches nothing; it preaches the salvation 
and the fellowship of the whole human race; it is not interested in speculations 
concerning the future life; it glorifies love, human and divine; and in the glow 
of this is seen God in His World. 

Melville Philips. 





NEW BOOKS. 


[The readers of Liprrncott’s will find in this department, from month 
to month, such concise and critical notice of all noteworthy publications, of 
which extended reviews are not given elsewhere in the magazine, as will enable 
them to keep in touch with the world of new books.] 


Fiction.—La Bfrz HuMAINE, by Emile Zola. This unpleasant novel is 
issued in paper covers by two American houses, the better translation being that 
by Dr. George D. Cox (T. B. Peterson & Bros.). Not all of it is translated, not all 
of it could be; yet there are horrors and filth in plenty. No reason, save the dis- 
honorable one of pandering to vicious tastes, can exist for the writing of this 
improbable story. It relates a series of revolting crimes committed in unlikely 
sequence on or along the line of a French railway. The atmosphere is noisome, 
the narrative too highly colored and inartistic, and the author’s deplorable pur- 
pose too obvious. _—SIsTER SAINT SULPICE, from the Spanish of Don Armando 
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Palacio Valdés, by Nathan Haskell Dole (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.). This is 
not so entertaining a story as the author’s charming “ Maximina ;” but Sister 
San Sulpice herself, a piquante nun, is peerless. The Spanish life, however, is 
not seen so close, and the romantic interest is thin——TH FEET oF LOVE, by 
Anne Reeve Aldrich (Worthington Company). A novel of noticeable power, 
recalling the central figure of Mr. Saltus’s “ A Transaction in Hearts” and the 
manner of Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler——THE MistREss OF BEECH KNOLL, 
by Clara Louise Burnham (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Despite the familiar 
scheme of this story, it is very entertaining. Perhaps this is due to Mrs. Redmond 
and her lovers; perhaps it is all because of the ingenuous Phillis. Really, how- 
ever, it is chiefly admirable for the freshness and spirit of the writing.——LovE 
IN THE Tropics, by Caroline Earle White (Lippincotts). A clever conceit, 
with an amazing man-devouring tree in it.——PIERRE ET JEAN, by Guy de 
Maupassant (George Routledge & Sons). A handy edition of the touching 
romance issued last year so sumptuously as a gift-book by the Lippincotts.—— 
Los CERRITOS, by Gertrude Franklin Atherton (John W. Lovell Company). A 
new and noticeable thing in dialect. Mrs. Atherton finds romance of a moving 
kind in a settlement of “squatters,” native Californians. It is a romance 
within a romance, the central and picturesque figure being Carmelita, the beau- 
tiful daughter of a bandit, springing rankly up on the Rancho de los Cerritos. 
The unfolding of her woman’s nature in sinister surroundings, her wild and 
secret passion for the giant redwoods, her lisping Spanish-American tongue, are 
the groundwork of the story, which marks a distinct advance in the always dis- 
tinctive work of Mrs, Atherton——A WalIF OF THE PLAINS, by Bret Harte 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Here is vivid coloring, to be sure, but a falling-off 
of story. A sequel is promised—THE MAsreER OF THE MAGICIANS, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). A Bib- 
lical romance of the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is intensely interesting—in 
spots. Daniel is melodramatic——THE WIDOW AND THE FAkRy, by G.S. R. 
(The New Era Printing-House, Lancaster, Pa.). This is a Lancaster County 
romance, sprightly of movement and vivid in local coloring. The occupant of 
“ Brookside Farm” attracts and holds attention, and the story is likely to prove 
of special interest to the residents of the region round about Lancaster.—— 
EKKEHARD, by Joseph Victor von Scheffel, translated from the German, in two 
volumes (W. S. Gottsberger & Co.). An historical romance, in which the figure 
of the monk Ekkehard is of commanding interest, and the life in Germany of 
the tenth century admirably described.—— THE STORIES OF THE THREE BuRG- 
LARS, by Frank R. Stockton (Dodd, Mead & Co.). A humorous conceit, rather 
long drawn out, of a trio of entrapped and garrulous rogues——THE BRoucH- 
Ton HovsgE, by Bliss Perry (Charles Scribner’s Sons). This entertaining story 
affords delightful glimpses of village life and the interesting characters who 
frequent the village hotel——TWENTYy NOVELETTES BY TWENTY PROMINENT 
NoveE.ists (Frank F. Lovell & Co.).——-THE DANVERS JEWELS, AND SIR 
CHARLES DANVERS (Rand, McNally & Co.). An ingenious tale, so extraordi- 
narily entertaining that its anonymous authorship is provoking.——1791: A 
TALE oF San Domino, by E. W. Gilliam (John Murphy & Co.).——LitTLe 
Saint ELIZABETH, AND OTHER STORIES, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons), An echo of the charm of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.”—— 
MYSTERY OF THE Fast Matt, by Byron D. Adsit (John W. Lovell Co.).—— 
SYRLIN, by Ouida (Lippincotts). A social tragedy, powerful and depressing. 
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Travel.__Bricut Skies aND Dark SHapows, by Henry M. Field 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). The author goes South in search of health, and con- 
' fronts the race problem. He discusses it luminously from every point of view ; 
visits battle-fields, and the Hermitage; and writes appreciatively of Generals 
‘ Stonewall” Jackson and Robert E. Lee.——A WINTER HoLipay IN SUMMER 
Lanps (A. C. McClurg & Co.). A comely volume of pleasing descriptive and 
pictorial glimpses of picturesque life and scenery in Cuba and Mexico. 


Poetry.—PasTELs IN PRosE, translated from the French by Stuart Mer- 
rill, with an introduction by W. D. Howells (Harper & Brothers). There is 
nothing of the nature of prose in these delicate “ pastels,” save the absence of 
metrical movement. They are exquisite examples, by Louis Bertrand, Charles 
Baudelaire, Catulle Mendés, Théodore de Banville, and other literary artists, of 
an art peculiarly French. The grace and rhythm of the choicest of these 
could not be excelled if the subjects were expressed in rhymed lyrics of faultless 
forms.—-N ADESCHDA, translated from the Swedish of Johan Ludvig Rune- 
berg by Mrs. John B. Shipley (John B. Alden). Here, on the contrary, is a 
glaring instance where writing that is labelled poetry proves to be dreariest prose. 
Perhaps “ Nadeschda” is better in the original: we hope so, at any rate.—— 
LorD HEALEY, AND OTHER PoEMs, by Sylvester Graham Vance (Marshall- 
town, S. G. Vance). A hodge-podge of wretched verse.——IN THE MORNING, 
by Willis Boyd Allen (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). A volume of the most 
musical of Mr. Allen’s always tuneful pieces. 


Science and Philosophy.—OrGanic EVOLUTION AS THE RESULT OF 
THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS, ACCORDING TO THE LAWS 
OF ORGANIC GROWTH, translated from the German of G. H. Theodor Eimer 
by J. T. Cunningham (Macmillan & Co.). Mr. Cunningham offers this trans- 
lation of Dr. Eimer’s important work as a substitute for personal researches, 
which he had contemplated, after evidence in refutation of Weissman’s famous 
dogma that acquired characters are not inherited. It constitutes an argument 
which no student of biology can afford to ignore THE PHYSICAL PROPER- 
TIES OF GasEs, by Arthur L. Kimball (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The 
second issue in the “ Riverside Science Series,” and a plain, popular account 
of the essentials of the subject——STUDIEs IN HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION, by J. Macbride Sterrett (D. Appleton & Co.). Prof. Sterrett takes no 
other credit to himself than that of giving the English reader a partial trans- 
lation of Hegel’s “ Philosophie der Religion,” but really his very interesting 
book has another and distinct value in its luminous commentary. 


Biography and History.—Lire or Grorce H. Sruakrt, written by 
Himself; edited by R. E. Thompson. The teeming memories, modestly re- 
corded, of a rare good man. One naturally turns to the chapters devoted to 
the author’s recollections of the Christian Commission, and finds the story of 
the noble work fully but not elaborately related. Mr. Stuart's lofty and un- 
selfish labors could have no more fitting monument than his very readable book. 
——THE WIFE OF THE First Consul, by Imbert de Saint-Amand, translated 
by Thomas Sergeant Perry (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The Napoleonic memoirs 
—Bourrienne’s, Mme. de Rémusat’s, the Duchess of Abrantés’s, and General de 
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Ségur’s—are not at all hard reading, but they are voluminous, and some estima- 
ble people are repelled by big books. For such this skilful compilation by M. 
de Saint-Amand is a windfall——TuHre Rev. J. G. Woop: His LIFE AND 
Work, by Rev. Theodore Wood (The Cassell Publishing Company). The sub- 
ject of this ill-written biography was an English clergyman and naturalist, who 
did much through his books and lectures to arouse a popular interest in natural 
history. He came to this country and addressed slim audiences. The pages 
of the biography far outrun its interest, and are full of clumsy expressions, and 
of errors of fact concerning the United States. Thanksgiving Day, for in- 
stance, we are gravely told, commemorates the birth of Washington !——SHort 
History OF MExIco, by Arthur Howard Noll (H. C. McClurg & Co.). A 
convenient, compact sketch —— ROBERT BROWNING: PERSONALIA, by Edmund 
Gosse (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The republication in welcome permanent 
form of two highly-entertaining magazine-papers. 


Religion.—NATURE AND METHOD OF REVELATION, by George P. Fisher 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). Exegetical essays by an acknowledged authority, 
originally contributed to the Century Magazine. Dr. Fisher gives here in a leas 
condensed and formal style the substance of his masterly text-books, so familiar 
and precious to theological students——-THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACHING, 
by Rev. A. J. F. Behrends (Charles Scribner’s Sons). A useful and suggestive 
treatise, to be commended cordially to clergymen. What the author has to say 
about pulpit oratory is eminently sensible——THE BIBLE,—WHENCE AND 
Wuat, by Richard B. Westbrook (Lippincotts). A third edition of a de- 
servedly popular commentary.——-THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER STANDARD, by W. G. T. Shedd (Charles Scribner’s Sons).——Gop 
AND LITTLE CHILDREN, by Henry Van Dyke (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.). 
The sub-title of this volume of sermons is sufficiently explanatory,—“ the blessed 
state of all who die in childhood proved and taught as a part of the gospel of 
Christ."——-Wuy I am 4 NEw CHURCHMAN, by Rev. Chauncey Giles (Amer- 
ican New Church Tract and Publishing Company). 


Miscellaneous.—ENn@LisH LAnps, LETTERS, AND Kinas, by Donald 
G. Mitchell (Charles Scribner’s Sons). We go all the way from Elizabeth to 
Anne in this second volume of Mr. Mitchell’s stimulating studies,—which are 
exceptionally interesting in the freshness of their style, and valuable for the 
provocation they give to closer and more exhaustive reading.——AMERICAN 
FARMS: THEIR CONDITION AND FUTURE, by J. R. Elliott (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). A readable and praiseworthy issue in the “ Questions of the Day Series.” 
—Tue Po.tyator Pronouncina Hanp-Book, by D. G. H. (Rand, McNally 
& Co.). A key to the pronunciation of current geographical and other proper 
names from foreign languages.——F RUITS, AND How To UsE THEM, by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole (Fowler &-Wells). A useful manual for housekeepers.— 
STaGE-LAND; Ourious HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF ITS INHABITANTS. De- 
acribed by Jerome K. Jerome (Henry Holt & Co.). Humorous portraits, often 
telling, of the hero, the heroine, the comic man, the villain, the adventuress, 
and other stock characters of the stage, with speaking pictorial likenesses. 
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THE Infinite has made nothing in vain. Every created thing has its use. 
The air we breathe, the food we eat, are the simple though necessary means to 
build the mighty structure of the body. Although the body is but the casket 
of the mind, its condition affects the mental and moral qualities. A man’s 
organism is like a machine, deriving its power from the burning up of certain 
substances, animal and vegetable. It is made up of a multitude of wheels 
moving within wheels: if one is broken or out of order, the whole mechanism 
stops. The human machine will wear away. It needs constant care, constant 
repair, and the proper fuel for heat and strength. An engineer will be most 
particular in the selection of the fuel to be used, selecting the most economical 
and what will be the least injury to his machine. But man, having no regard 
for the laws of health or of comfort, will eat what most he craves, without 
thought of suitableness. They eat what they like best, or what they can get for 
the least money. “Cheap things” are the world over a temptation and a loss. 
They are the nest-egg of misery and dissatisfaction. To the stomach they are 
like the knife of the murderer,—all the sharper because the blow comes without 
apparent warning. The blow once given, if it does not prove fatal, it carries 
with it the scourge of all humanity,—dyspepsia. The poor victim becomes 
cross, fretful, peevish, never satisfied with anything or anybody, a terror to the 
family if a man, and a misery to the whole household if awoman. There is no 
question but that the quality of our blood and the condition of the whole physi- 
cal system are greatly influenced by the character of the food. We can poison 
the fountains of life just as surely through the stomach, by consuming unwhole- 
some food, as through the lungs by breathing impure air. The markets are 
flooded with cheap food-products,—products that can be cheapened only by the 
use of some unhealthy adulterant. Thousands of poor ignorant people are to- 
day suffering from some physical disorder the result of using some article of 
food adulterated with some harmful ingredient,—often a deadly poison,—but 
because it is used in such minute quantities its ill effects are slower to be dis- 
covered, but they will surely come. A most nefarious plan has been adopted 
by many manufacturers, to adulterate articles of human diet with some ob- 
noxious drug for the sake of self-gain, regardless of the misery brought upon 
hundreds of human souls. They are imposed upon through their ignorance or 
carelessness. They should be governed by the verdict of men of established 
reputations, who labor for the good of humanity. In their efforts to benefit the 
people they deserve the encomiums of all. The PriczE BAKING PowDER Co. 
was among the first to wage vigorous war against fodd-adulteration, and has met 
with signal success. They place upon the market Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder, pure and wholesome,—a baking powder endorsed by the heads of 
universities as free from ammonia, alum, lime, or any drug taint. 

Vout. XLVI.—11 
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Divi1DEs AND RIVER-Basins.—The notion that mountain-crests form the 
divides between adjacent drainage-slopes is one of the traditions that still ob- 
tain, The absurdity of such an idea becomes apparent when one examines 
any good map. The Delaware and Susquehanna both have their sources west 
of the Appalachian Mountains. Green River traverses the Uinta Mountains, 
having cut its cafion directly across the range. The Brahmaputra and Ganges 
both pierce the Himalaya Mountains, and the Huahuun, rising on the eastern 
side of the Andes, cuts the cordillera sharply in twain. The explanation 
usually given is that the river in each case is older than the range, always 
having had the right of way, and when the uplift of the range began, it pro- 
gressed so slowly that the river deepened its channel as fast as the range was 
uplifted.— American Notes and Queries. 


Tue SPEED oF THOUGHT.—Most readers have no doubt frequently made 
use of the expression “quick as thought,” but have any of them ever stopped 
to consider how quick thought is? A writer has made some interesting calcula- 
tions regarding the comparative length of time it takes to call to mind various 
every-day facts. It takes about two-fifths of a second to call to mind the coun- 
try in which a well-known town is situated, or the language in which a familiar 
author wrote. We can think of the name of next month in half the time we 
need to think of the name of the last month. It takes, on an average, one- 
third of a second to add numbers consisting of one digit, and half a second 
to multiply them. Such experiments give us considerable insight into the 
mind. Those used to reckoning can add two to three in less time than others: 
those familiar with literature can remember more quickly than others that 
Shakespeare wrote “ Hamlet.” It takes longer to mention a month when a sea- 
son has been given than to say to what month a season belongs. The time 
taken up in choosing a motion, the “ will time,” can be measured as well as the 
time taken up in perceiving. If I do not know which of two colored lights is 
to be presented, and must lift my right hand if it be red and my left if it be blue, 
I need about one-thirteenth of a second to initiate the correct motion. I have 
also been able to register the sound-waves made in the air by speaking, and thus 
have determined that in order to call up the name belonging to a printed word 
I need about one-ninth of a second, to a letter one-sixth of a second, and to a 
color one-third of a second. A letter can be seen more quickly than a word, 
but we are so used to reading aloud that the process has become quite automatic, 
and a word can be read with greater ease and in less time than a letter can be 
named. The same experiments made on other persons give times differing but 
little from my own. Mental processes, however, take place more slowly in 
children, in the aged, and in the uneducated.—ineteenth Century. 


SomE VENERABLE BEER.—Some beer contained in bottles was lately found 
walled up in the cellars of a brewery at Burton-on-Trent. This beer was brewed 
nearly one hundred years ago, as the records of the firm showed, and as was 
proved by the old style of the bottles. The beer was brilliant, and quite drink- 
able, but it had lost its bitterness and had assumed the character of sherry. 
Dr. Morris read a paper on this curious discovery before the Laboratory Club, 
London, and said that in examining the sediment of this antiquated beverage 
microscopically he was led to suspect the presence of a few yeast-cells which still 
retained their vitality —Chambers’s Journal. 
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A SHREWD YANKEE remarked, as he sat on the rail-fence, ‘‘ Now, look 
a’ here, neighbor, you may sarch the hull univarsal world, and not find a med’- 
cine as ’1l cure up the rheumatiz ekal to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, an’ I’ll bet my 
number ten boots on it fura fact. It cured me slicker ’n greased lightnen ten 
year ago, and I never had no difficulty in them limbs since.” 


“ About two years ago I received 
an injury in one of my knees, which 
resulted in my becoming so lame from 
muscular rheumatism that I could not 
move about without the aid of a cane, 
After suffering for some months, being 
convinced that my blood needed puri- 
fying, I began taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and with improved health my 
lameness was entirely cured.”—Mrs. 
CAROLINE WILLIAMS, Hardwick, Vt. 


“T have suffered greatly from rheu- 
matism, pains in my back, and general 
debility. After taking three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I find myself no 
longer a sufferer, but am well.” —JoHNn 
F. Durry, 83 Green St., Boston, Mass. 


“A year ago I was confined to my 
house with rheumatism. My friends 
advised me to call a physician, but I 
determined to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
instead. I used six bottles of this medi- 
cine and was cured.”—C. R. BUTTER- 
worTH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of inflammatory rheumatism, from which I 
suffered for years.”—W. H. Moore, Durham, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


As a rule, itis best not to attempt to remedy costiveness by the use of saline 
or drastic purgatives. When a cathartic medicine is needed, the most prompt 
and beneficial is Ayer’s Pills, Their effect is to restore the regular action of 
the bowels, without weakening them. Being sugar-coated, these pills retain 
their medicinal virtues for a long time, and are easy to take. 





“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and always found 
them most effective in the relief of ailments arising from a disordered stomach, 
torpid liver, and constipated bowels.”—CHARLEs J. BooTa, Oliveweod, Pasadena 
P. 0., Cal. 


Ayer’s Pills, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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THE WHITE-BANDED MockinG-Birp.—The white-banded mocking-bird 
of southern South America—the finest feathered melodist in the world—is one 
of the species that accompany music with appropriate motions. And just as its 
song is, so to speak, inspired and an improvisation, unlike any song the bird has 
ever uttered, so its motions all have the same character of spontaneity and fol- 
low no order, and yet have a grace and passion and a perfect harmony with the 
music unparalleled among birds possessing a similar habit. While singing, he 
passes from bush to bush, sometimes delaying a few moments on and at others 
just touching the summits, and at times sinking out of sight in the foliage, then 
in an excess of rapture soaring vertically to a height of a hundred feet, with 
measured wing-beats like those of a heron, or mounting suddenly in a wild, 
hurried zigzag, then slowly circling downward to sit at last with tail outspread 
fan-wise, and vans, glistening white in the sunshine, expanded and vibrating, 
or waved languidly up and down, with a motion like that of some broad-winged 
butterfly at rest on a flower.—Longman’s Magazine. 


BEFORE going on your summer vacation you should read the announce- 
ment of our friends Messrs. James McCreery & Co. in this issue of Lippincott, 
and have your trunk supplied with the desirable things they offer for the com- 
fort of the tourist on the mountain, on the plains, or by the sea. Their prices 
are just right, and the goods they offer are of the very best. 


THE AMPULLA.—The legend of the ampulla brought from heaven by a 
white dove, and containing the oil with which the Frank king Clovis was 
anointed by Saint Rémy at his baptism in 496, is, as every respectable legend 
ought to be, considerably younger than the fact it relates to. It is mentioned 
for the first time by Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, who was born in 806 
and died in 882. The ampulla was always used thereafter at the coronation of 
the kings of France down to Charles X. It was kept at Rheims in the tomb 
of Saint Rémy. It was a glass vial, forty-one millimetres high, with an aper- 
ture sixteen millimetres in circumference. It was filled with a kind of “gruel 
thick and slab,” which, in the long run, had become solidified and of a reddish- 
brown color. When it was time to use it at the ceremony of coronation, the 
High Prior of St.-Rémy, from whose neck the rich shrine which contained it 
hung by a silver chain, scooped from it a particle by means of a gold needle, 
and this was mingled with the chrism (a compound of oil and balm), prepara- 
tory to the anointing of the king. 

The legend says that there was such a relation between the holy phial and 
the life of the reigning king as for the bulk of the balm it contained to dimin- 
ish if his health happened to be impaired. The ampulla was destroyed in 1793 
by Ruhl, a member of the Convention, then appointed Commissioner in the 
Department of the Marne. But before delivering the phial to that officer, Abbé 
Seraine, the curé of St.-Rémy, took out of it a part, which was reverently kept 
in a crystal vessel enclosed in a silver-gilt shrine, and was used for the last time 
at the coronation of Charles X. in 1825. I think it may be admitted that, in 
the phrase of the very old French writer here quoted, the word “ milk” refers 
to the oil, and the word “ honey” to the balm, which composed the chrism. 
Milk, indeed, can be an allowable substitute for oil, referring to the sweetness 
of the savor, and honey for the balm, referring to the sweetness of the odor.— 


Notes and Queries. 
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Boarps OF HEAttH.—The national government, the 


Canadian government, the various State health officials, and 


physicians and scientists generally, testify to the wonderful 
purity, efficiency, and usefulness of the Royal Baking Powder, 
to its great leavening strength, and to the superior wholesome- 
ness of the food it produces. 

No other article of human food has ever received such 
emphatic commendation, for purity, strength, and wholesome- 
ness, from the most eminent authorities. 

See, for instance, what the Board of Health of the City 


of San Francisco say : 


San Francisco, August 5, 1889. 
We, the members of the Board of Health of the City and 
County of San Francisco, cordially approve and recommend 
the Royal Baking Powder. It is absolutely pure and health- 
ful, composed of the best ingredients, of the highest strength 
and character. 
In our judgment it is impossible to make a purer or 


stronger Baking Powder than the “ Royal.” 
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Way Brrps Srxe.—At the season of courtship, when the conditions of life 
are most favorable, vitality is at its maximum, and naturally it is then that the 
proficiency in all kinds of dancing antics, aerial and terrestrial, appears great- 
est, and that melody attains its highest perfection. This applies chiefly to birds, 
but even among birds there are exceptions. The love-excitement is doubtless 
Pleasurable to them, and it takes the form in which keenly pleasurable emotions 
are habitually expressed, although not infrequently with variations due to the 
greater intensity of the feeling. In some migrants the males arrive before the 
females, and no sooner have they recovered from the effects of their journey 
than they burst out into rapturous singing ; these are not love-strains, since the 
females have not yet arrived and pairing-time is perhaps a month distant : their 
singing merely expresses their overflowing gladness. The forest at that season 
is vocal, not only with the fine melody of the true songsters, but with hoarse caw- 
ings, piercing cries, shrill duets, noisy choruses, drummings, boomings, trills, 
wood-tappings,—every sound with which different species express the glad im- 
pulse ; and birds like the parrot that only exert their powerful voices in scream- 
ings—because “they can do no other’—then scream their loudest. When 
courtship begins it has in many cases the effect of increasing the beauty of the 
performance, giving added sweetness, verve, and brilliance to the song, and free- 
dom and grace to the gestures and motions, But, as I have said, there are ex- 
ceptions. Thus, some birds that are good melodists at other times sing ina 
feeble, disjointed manner during courtship. In Patagonia I found that several 
of the birds with good voices—one a mocking-bird—were, like the robin at 
home, autumn and winter songsters.—Longman’s Magazine. 


THE Rose HoTeEL, VENTURA-BY-THE-SEA.—Nestled snugly at the base 
of the mountains overlooking Santa Clara and Ojai Valleys rests this unique 
hotel. Tothe tourist and traveller it is one of those pleasant surprises that they 
80 gladly welcome. It overlooks one of the finest gardens in California, in which 
can be seen every variety of flowers, century-plants in bloom, geraniums ten 
to twelve feet high, etc., the whole being enclosed by a heliotrope hedge nearly 
six feet in height. It is the only hotel in Southern California serving regular 
table-d’héte. It has billiard-rooms, ball-room, parlors, reception-rooms, and 
sixty rooms for guests, which are furnished in the best manner, forty thousand 
dollars having been expended for that purpose. Visitors to California should 
not fail to visit this charming hotel. 


British ArMy Sraristics.—The preliminary return of the British army 
for 1889 shows that the total average effective strength of the regular army last 
year was 210,298, of which 134,388 were infantry of the line. ‘ The total 
strength at home was 105,956; abroad, 104,342. On the 1st of January last 
about 4000 men were required to complete the establishment. The total addi- 
tion to the army during the year from recruiting and otherwise was 32,087 ; the 
total decrease, 33,000, of whom, however, over 12,000 passed to the army re- 
serve. Over 15,000 of the recruits were under seventeen years of age. Only 
about 1600 had passed their twenty-third year. The auxiliary forces numbered 
407,307, of whom about 56,000 were in the army reserve, 116,494 were militia, 
10,710 yeomanry, and 224,021 volunteers.” 
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“ My soul! I mean that bit of phosphorus that takes its place.” —James Russe, LowE.t. 


Crossy’s VITALIZED PHosPHITES, from the nerve-giving principles of 
the brain of the ox, and the embryo of the wheat and oat. 

For over twenty years physicians have acknowledged 
the fact that this brain principle is the best restorer of 
vigor to the human system; better than any “ Elixir.” 

It is the principle that maintains man in the prime 
of life; prevents one from growing old; sustains all the 
functions in activity ; restores those who have overworked or have wasted their 
vigor; builds up the child’s brain, and prevents the old from becoming childish. 
It revitalizes both brain and body. 

It strengthens the intellect, cures nervousness, restores vigor to the weakened, 
“used-up,” or brain-wearied. 

It has been used and recommended by Bishop Potter, Bishop Stevens, 
Bishop Robertson, Presidents Mark Hopkins, Parker, Draper, Dudley, and 
thousands of the world’s best brain-workers. 

It is a Vital, Nutrient Phosphite, not an inert Acid Phosphate. 

“ Every one speaks well of VITALIZED Phosphites.”—Ed. Christian at Work, 

F. Crosby Co., 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. Druggists, or sent 
by mail, $1.00. 


A Surpius RESERVE.—Shareholders in all corporate enterprises of merit 
indulge in no sentimentality in the self-sacrifice that impels them to forego 
nearly if not all dividends, until a surplus is had, aside from the capital. It is 
sound business sense. 

Yet men frequently fight the battle of life, pressing their profits into the 
expansion of their undertakings, forgetful or oblivious of the fact that that 
which is good business in corporate enterprise must equally apply to their indi- 
vidual affairs. 

It would be difficult to contrive a better method of protective accumulation 
against mishaps than is afforded by endowment and kindred plans of insurance. 


Under the new forms their emergency value as collateral is very large, and 


accepted as such by the issuing corporation. Tae Penn Motuat Lire Ivy- 


SURANCE CoMPANY provides contracts more profitable than government bonds, 

maturing for their capital sum at any desired time, or at death. They form in 

the highest degree a reserved and guarded treasure of immeasurable value. 
Address Home Office, 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CoMMUNISM ON TRIAL.—After the revolution of 1848, Louis Blanc started 
a workshop where principles of equality were practised. The wages were the 
same for all, but the names of all idlers were written upon the walls. All work 
was very well paid for, as he had an order from the State to supply uniforms for 
the National Guard. ; 

At the outset all went very well. The workmen were sincere and ardent 
Socialists, who made it a point of honor that the experiment of the new system 
should be a success; but very soon this good understanding came to an end. 
Those who were more industrious or quicker than their companions accused the 
latter of idleness: they felt themselves victims of injustice, for the remunera- 
tion was not in proportion to the zeal and activity displayed. They were being 
“cheated and duped,” and this was intolerable: hence quarrels, arguments, and 
fights. The temple of brotherhood was transformed into a sort of boxing- 
booth,—“ boite aux giffles,” which is, as is known, the name given to the build- 
ing where the citizens of Geneva meet together for the exercise of their sover- 
eign rights. 

Another example. Marshal Bugeaud founded at Beni-Mered, in Algeria, a 
military colony on a communistic footing. The settlers were all picked men, 
and he supplied them with all they needed for the cultivation of the soil. Land, 
cattle, agricultural implements, the produce of the harvests,—everything, in fact, 
was to be owned and all work carried on in common for the space of three 
years. The plan was excellent. It nevertheless turned outa failure. Although 
the colonists were soldiers, accustomed to discipline, passive obedience, and . 
equal pay, and without private home or family, still they could not go through 
the communistic novitiate to the end. As they were engaged in pursuits other 
than their military exercises, the spirit of innovation and the taste for ameliora- 
tion soon made themselves manifest. Each one wished to cultivate according 
to his own notion, and they reproached each other with not doing the work well. 
The marshal vainly explained that it was to their own advantage to work in 
common, in order to overcome the first difficulties of starting the settlement and 
to realize the economies insured by a wise division of labor. It was of no avail: 
the association had to be dissolved, although it had so far brought in profits.— 
The Contemporary Review. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—It begins to seem as if Tennyson’s dream 
of the war-drums throbbing no longer and the battle-flays being furled might 
become realized in the not very distant future,—at least upon this hemisphere. 
During the past five months the cause of international arbitration has made 
encouraging advances in several directions. The three principal events from 
the peace point of view have been—first, the adoption, by the United States 
House of Representatives, of the resolution previously passed by the Senate, 
definitely recommending the President to settle by arbitration all future dis- 
putes with any other countries whose governments may be willing to have 
recourse to that mode of decision; secondly, the report of the committee of the 
Pan-American Congress at Washington, advising all the republics on the Amer- 
ican continent to adopt the arbitral method of arranging disputes among any 
of these nations; thirdly, Brazil and nine other American states have promptly 
taken action on this recommendation, by its formal acceptance. The New World 
is thus holding up the olive-branch to the Old, and if international arbitration 
proves a success over here it will no doubt gain ground in Europe. — 
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Ye Datntye Lapyes, PLEASE TakE Norice.—Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
805 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Récanren Toilet Preparations. Récamier Cream, for 
tan, sunburn, or pimples. Récamier Balm, a beautifier pure 
and simple. Récamier Lotion, for removing moth and freckles. 

Récamier Powder, guaranteed pure. Will not make the face 
shine, Récamier Soap, delicate, healing, and pure. 

These preparations are famous as the ones endorsed and used by the most 
beautiful women of every country. Voluntary testimonials from Mesdames 
_ Adelina Patti Nicolini, Bernhardt, Langtry, Potter, Modjeska, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and thousands of others. 

Also Concentrated Odors for the Handkerchief, Scented Waters, Sachet 
Powders, Dentifrices, Manicure Goods, and Objects of Art for the Toilet-Table 
in Silver, Rare Porcelain, Ivory, etc. Sachets for Bureau-Drawers, Skirts and 
Bodices of Gowns, Closet-Linings, Household and Personal Linen, Every 
requisite and aren appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 


For sale throughout the country by dealers in toilet articles. 


‘ 
Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 


Send for circulars with copies of endorsements, 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
805 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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GLow-WoRMS AND FIREFLIES.—The seat of light in the glow-worm is in 
the tail, and proceeds from three luminous sacs in the last segment of the abdo- 
men. The male has only two of these, and the light proceeding from them is 
comparatively small. During favorable weather the light glows steadily, but at 
other times is not constant. The fireflies of the tropics—those composing the 
genus Lampyris—vary to the extent that while certain species control their 
light, others are without this power. 

The larva of the glow-worm is capable of emitting light, but not to be 
compared to that of the developed insect. Both in its mature and immature 
forms Lampyris noctiluca plays a useful part in the economy of nature. To the 
agriculturist and fruit-grower it is a special friend. Its diet consists almost 
wholly of small-shelled snails, and it comes upon the scene just when these 
farm and garden pests are most troublesome. British fireflies probably never 
yet figured as personal ornaments to female beauty. This is, and has always 
been, one of their uses to the dusky daughters of the tropics. They are often 
studded in the coiled and braided hair, and perform somewhat the same office 
as the diamond for more civilized belles. Spanish ladies and those of the West 
Indies enclose fireflies in bags of lace or gauze, and wear them amid their hair 
or disposed about their persons. The luminosity of our modest English insect 
is far outshone by several of its congeners. Some of these are used in various 
ways for illumination, and it is said that the brilliancy of the light is such that 
the smallest print can be read by that proceeding from the thoracic spots alone, 
when a single insect is moved along the lines. In the Spanish settlements fire- 
flies are frequently used in a curious way when travelling at night. The natives 
tie an insect to each great toe, and on fishing- and hunting-expeditions make 
torches of them by fastening several together. The same people have a summer 
festival at which the garments of the young people are covered with fireflies, 
and, being mounted on fine horses similarly ornamented, the latter gallop 
through the dusk, the whole producing the effect of a large moving light.— The 
Cornhill Magazine. 


May-Po.es.—The great festival of the milkmaids and sweeps of the Ist of 
May dates its origin back to the Romans, who were wont to commemorate the 
festival of Flora, the goddess of flowers, for several days in May. May-poles 
were forbidden to be erected by Parliament in 1644; but they were restored 
again on the restoration of Charles II., and in 1661 the May-pole in the Strand 
was reared with much ceremony and rejoicing. This pole, which stood near 
where Catharine Street joins the Strand, was of cedar, and was raised by twelve 
seamen, commanded by the Duke of York, who was then Lord — Admiral 
of England.—Chambers’s Journal, 


RIsING OF THE NILE.—In former days the Nile had its appointed priests, 
festivals, and sacrifices, and if its rising were delayed for a single day, a beauti- 
ful young girl was thrown into the waters and drowned in order to appease the 
god’s anger and merit his favors. The Caliphs abolished this cruel sacrifice, 
substituting one less barbarous, but more ridiculous; they threw into the Nile 
a letter, in which it was commanded to rise if it was the will of God. The in- 
undation usually commences on the 15th of June: the greatest height to which 
the waters rise is at the autumnal equinox, and then they gradually subside 
until the following April. 
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Quinxa-LarocHE.—Laroche’s Invigorating Tonic. Grand National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, Containing Peruvian Bark, Iron, and Pure Catalan Wine. 
An experience of twenty-five years in experimental 
analysis, together with the valuable aid extended by the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M. Laroche to 
extract the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark (a 
result not before attained), and to concentrate them in an 
elixir, which possesses in the highest degree its restorative 
and invigorating qualities, free from the disagreeable bitter- 
ness of ordinary preparations. 
This invigorating tonic is powerful in its effect, is easily 
administered, assimilates thoroughly and quickly with the 
gastric juices, without deranging the action of the stomach. 
Iron and Cinchona are the most powerful weapons em- 
ployed in the art of curing: Iron is the principle of our 
blood, and forms its force and richness; Cinchona affords 
life to the organs and activity to their functions. 
Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of Paris, and used 
with entire success for the cure of Malaria, Indigestion, Fever and Ague, Neu- 
ralgia, Loss of Appetite, Poorness of Blood, Wasting Diseases, and Retarded 
Convalescence. 
E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North William Street, New York. 22 
Rue Drouot, Paris. 


ALL HEAVY AND Drowsy SENSATIONS are seeds or symptoms of some 
- direful diseases, such as apoplexy, paralytic strokes, etc. These are effectually 
warded off by a few large doses of the great English medicine, BEECHAM’s PILLS. 

Any one who is a little timid or nervous, and passes the night in strange 
imaginings and wakefulness, may get a good sound night’s rest after taking two 
pills morning and night for a week or two. The eyesight also is strengthened 
beyond conception, and I would recommend all who are troubled with weak eye- 
sight to take three or four of my pills every day for two or three weeks, and the 
result will be a wonderful improvement. 

The most afflicted need not give himself up to despair; if he will make a 
fair trial of the mighty healing and cleansing powers of these pills, they will 
restore him, as thousands can testify, to the blessings of health. 

Beecham’s Pills are prepared only by myself, Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 

B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents for the United 
States, who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail Beecham’s Pills on 
receipt of price, 25 cents a box; but inquire first. 
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ABOUT PEARLINE.—Every one knows about Pearline, almost every one 
uses Pearline, but we wonder if all the housekeepers who use it know half that 
can be done with it. We wonder if they all know what some of the bright 
ones have discovered, that those mountains of dish-washing—the greasy pan and 
kettle—may be reduced to mole-hills of the smallest size by the judicious use of 
Pearline, Fill the roasting-pan, as soon as the gravy is poured from it, with 
cold water, shake in a little Pearline, and set on the stove. By the time the rest 
of the dishes are washed, all the grease is dissolved and the pan can be washed 
as easily as aplate. Treat the kettle in which anything greasy has been boiled 
in the same way, and besides clean utensils you will have a clean sink, the 
use of the Pearline rendering it safe to pour such dish-water into it. Sinks 
regularly treated to a bath of Pearline and scalding water will seldom need the 
services of a plumber.— Watchman, Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1889. 


A BA.ioon DuEu.—Perhaps the most remarkable duel ever fought took 
place in 1808, in France. M. de Grandpré and M. Le Pique had a quarrel over 
alady. They agreed to settle their respective claims by fighting a duel in mid- 
air, from two balloons. Two balloons were constructed precisely alike, and on 
the appointed day the two duellists and their seconds entered the car of their 
respective balloons, They ascended from the garden of the Tuileries amid an 
immense concourse of spectators. The gentlemen were to fire not at each other 
but at each other’s balloons, in order to bring them down by escape of gas. 
Each duellist took with him not a pistol but a gun. At a given signal the ropes 
that retained the cars were cut, and the balloons ascended. The wind was 
moderate and left the balloons at their required distance of eighty yards apart. 
When about half a mile above the earth a preconcerted signal was given. M. 
Le Pique fired, but missed, then M. de Grandpré fired, and sent a ball through 
his opponent’s balloon. The balloon collapsed, the car descended with frightful 
rapidity, and Le Pique and his second were dashed to pieces. De Grandpré 

continued his ascent triumphantly, and terminated his aerial voyage success- 
fully at a distance of seven leagues from Paris. 


THE HorTet DEL Monte.—This delightful resort, the gem of California, 
is known throughout America and Europe as the one which combines all the 
perfect conditions of rest, health, and recreation in both summer and winter. A 
handsome Gothic structure, in a vast grove of noble oaks and pines; broad, 
ornamental grounds, wherein at all times of the year flowers bloom in the open 
air; a beautiful lake, romantic walks and drives, tennis-courts, maze; fine club- 
house and stables; the foot of the great demesne bathed by the Pacific surf; the 
bathing-pavilion, with its tubs and swimming-tanks of heated sea-water; the 
delightful surf-bathing, boating, fishing, hunting; the proximity of quaint old 
Monterey; the macadamized drive arqund the peninsula,—no spot more en- 
chanting can be found in the world. These luxuries are refined by the delicious 
climate, where uncomfortable heat in summer is unknown, and the winters are 
mild and balmy, with three hundred days of sunshine in the year. The charges 
are so much lower than at other high-class resorts that money may actually be 
saved by Eastern visitors, despite the long distance travelled. 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed and whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“ Bateman’s Drops,” “ Godfrey’s Cordial,” “ Sooth- . 
ing Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any 
medicine to be given to your children without you 
or your physician knows of what it is composed. 

“Oastoria is so well adapted to children that I 
recommend it as superior to any prescription known 
to me.’—H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it 
specially adapted to affections of children.” —ALEXx. 
ROBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi« 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 


narcotic property. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH THE PRESENT HIGH PRICE oF IcE, economical housekeepers buy 
the “Gem Freezer, the best in the world,” if for no other reason than that it 
requires the least possible amount of ice in freezing, much less than any other 
freezer made, A description of this Gem Freezer and how to make one hundred 
and twenty-five Ice Creams and other frozen desserts is given in “ Dainty Dishes 
for All the Year round,” a new book by Mrs.S. T. Rorer. It will be mailed free 
on application to the American Machine Co., northeast corner Lehigh Avenue 
and American Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An EMPEROR’s MANNERS.—The most characteristic of Napoleon’s habits 
was unremitting and most successful industry ; few such intense workers have 
ever been seen; and yet his physical strength was never great, and he could not 
do without a large amount of sleep,—a peculiarity which had something to do 
with his failure to trace Bliicher on the 17th of June, 1815. Bourrienne tells 
“His orders were that I should call him every morning at seven. I was 
therefore the first to enter his chamber ; but very frequently when I awoke him 
- he would turn himself and say, ‘ Ah, Bourrienne, let me lie a little longer.’ He 
in general slept seven hours out of the twenty-four, besides taking a short nap 
in the afternoon.” 

Napoleon’s general manner was brusque and abrupt, but when he tried to 
please he could almost fascinate. His conversation was full of strong sense, and 
occasionally rich with original thought; but when he became familiar he was 
often vulgar, made bad jokes, and used coarse expressions. He was not respect- 

‘fal or courteous to women, and the sex have furnished his most bitter critics. 

“He seldom said anything agreeable to females, and he frequently ad- 
dressed to them the rudest and most extraordinary remarks. To one he would 
say, ‘ Heavens, how red your elbows are!’ To another, ‘What an ugly head- 
dress you have got!’ He said one day to the beautiful Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
in the presence of all the circle of the Tuileries, ‘Ah, that’s droll enough; 
your hair is red.’ ‘Perhaps it is, Sire,’ replied the lady, ‘ but this is the first 
time a man ever told me so.’ ” 

Napoleon’s natural taste in dress was simple; in his proper sphere, at the 
head of his troops, the historic gray coat and the plain uniform of an officer of 
the Chasseurs of the Guard were in marked contrast with the gold lace and 
plumes of the generals and brilliant staff around him. His attire on state occa- 
sions was, however, gaudy, and the imperial mantle and splendid court dress, it 
must be confessed, sate ill on him; he had not the quiet dignity of a born king. 
There was a parvenu air, too, about the court of the Empire: republican soldiers 
and their low-born wives looked strange in the garb of the Rohans and De 
Noailles, and the pageant was wanting in grace and good taste. Bourrienne 
sneers at the pomp of the coronation : 

“I spent about an hour contemplating the proud and sometimes almost 
ludicrous demeanor of the new grandees of the Empire. I marked the man- 
ceuvring of the clergy, who, with Cardinal Belloy at their head, proceeded to 
receive the Emperor on his entrance into the church, * * * When the 
religious part of the ceremony terminated, the church assumed, in some meas- 

ure, the appearance of a profane temple.”—TZemple Bar. 


EvGEN p’ALBERT TO WILLIAM KNABE & Co. (Translation from the 
German.)—During my sojourn here I had frequent opportunities to make my- 
self acquainted with the Knabe pianos, and from fullest conviction I declare 
them to be the best instruments of America. Should I return here for artistic 
purposes—which may be the case very soon—I shall most certainly use the 
pianos of this celebrated make. I give this testimonial with pleasure, volun- 


tarily, and entirely unsolicited for by the house of Knabe. 
EuGEN D’ALBERT. 


New Yor«k, May 16, 1890. 
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